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THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK for 1879-8, which is now ready: for delivery is 
Greatly Enlarged and Improved. It contains many new features, and 
forms an invaluable hand-book of general information regarding insurance in the United 
States and Canadas, based upon the experience of the past, especially utilizing that of 
the past few years. 

Among the general eatures of the work is a complete list of American insurance com- 
panies now doing business, both fire and life (with the years of their incorporation, prin- 
cipal officers, capital and assets), Insurance in Canada; lists of the officers and executive 
committees of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, Northwestern Association, Southern 
Underwriters’ Association, New York Board of Fire Underwriters, New York Board of 
Marine Underwriters, National Convention of Inurance Commissioners, etc. ; statements of 
the aggregate business of fire and life companies; quotations of fire insurance stocks ; a 
list of prominent agents ; a synopsis of the important laws passed by the several legislatures 
during the past year affecting the insurance — and a variety of other matter useful 
to insurance men and b men g' lly 

The events of the past year have made it 5 eapecially important that the people who pay 
money for insurance, and those who have insurance to sell, whether as principals or agents, 
shouli be fully informed as to the condition and standing of all the companies which are 
competing for business. Many companies are less strong and trustworthy than they were a 
year ago; Several have retired from active business or failed, while some are stronger; and 
it is almost superfluous to say that a volume so replete with valuab!e information will become 
a constant work of reference among all who have business relations with insurance companies, 
It will be kept at hand and consulted daily and hourly for figures and facts, and its usefulness 
does not pass away with the expiration of the year, as is the case with other annuals. It 
has a permanent value as a record of insurance for the year of its issue, and as an index to 
the history of companies, and therefore will be preserved for reference. 





OPINIONS OF PROMINENT PAPERS. 
‘* The book, in addition to its insurance information, contains a great store of highly use- 
fu y an linformation.”—Chicago Times. 


“The book is useful to insurance men, and for reference in libraries and newspaper 
offices."—Chicagoe Tribune. 


“* Every man who has insurance to effect will find it true economy to have it in his count- 
ing-room.”—Cleveland Leader. 


** The agent who intends to keep posted in his business will read the work.” —-New Yoré 
Independent. 


** The Insurance Year Book supplies a most important want. ’’—Boston Transcript. 


‘““A valuable record of insurance for the use, not only of insurance officers, but all who 
are interested in insurance.” —S¢. Louis Republican 





“A neatly bound volume, and supplies im nt information respecting the various com- 

nies doing business in the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, etc.” — Toronto 

‘onetary Times and Tr eview. 

‘* Contains the only complete list of insurance companies ever published. "—A /bany Ar- 
gus. 


“* Aside from the mass of insurance information, the book contains a great store of highly 
useful information. "—Cincinnati Gazette. 


“ A most useful book of reference.”—Newark Daily Advertiser. 
“ A handy book of reference.”—Montreal Fournal of Commerce. 


* The book makes a very handsome volume, and is a splendid as s well as useful specimen 
of insurance inerature.’ "—Boston Commercial. 


“It isc and reliable, giving information o: great importance to all engaged in the 
insurance noe '"—Hartford Post. 


** A book which insurance men will appreciate.”—New York Bulletin. 


“ A treasury of omy and every property-owner and underwriter should send for it 
at once.”—PAiladelphia Item 


** It covers the whole matter of insurance."—New Brunswick Times. 


‘A most valuable work to those seeking the best, most reliable and prompt ing in 
surance companies of the day.” —New Brunswick Daily Fredonian. Treat 


** Invaluable to insurance and business men.” —Chicago Advance. 
* It is a valuable book in a handy form.”—London Insurance Agent. 
“ A model work of its kind.”—London Commercial World. 
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Hartford, Conn......... ; ; Paul & Mason, 
165 Broadway. gt Dearborn Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa.. .. ...| None. None. | 654 


Pittsfield, Mass. A. Frisbie, é 
237 Broadway. 168 La Salle Street. | 


gg Serr 322 Broadway. None. | 655 
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NN ere ING sks iva Ww town ola ow Hamilton, Canada....... None. None. 






‘ | 
Connecticut Mutual.............. 
| | 192 Broacway. 8: Washington Street. 
Connecticut General..... ...... «| Hartford, Comm... ..... +. | None. Charles N. Hale, 651 





153 Randolph Street. 






| 
Hartford, Conn.......... | Miller & Goodwin, | Stearns, Dickinson & Co., 601 
| 















































Ee i> abe cre desendes | Hartford, Conn.......... | E. E. Brown, W. H. Wells, 656 
| 161 Broadway. Tribune Building. 
NS GAs o:innbe> e'adree bane é | Mew Vouk <3 ieee ccc! 120 Broadway. W. N. Craine, 664 
} 108 Dearborn Street. | 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection..| Hartford, Conn........ Theo. H. Babcock, H. D. P. Bigelow, | 661 
| 285 Broadway. 134 La Salle Street. | 
TRON os. sectccctccsccsscees os New York ........ ..+| 254 Broadway. E. H. Kellogg, | 653 
Methodist Church Block, | 
BIOGNOOOIMEIS oon ccecscvcvcees | New i. Se eee ne 257 Broadway. None. 655 
Knickerbocker. ...........-eeeee0- | OW TEs oa ec cise 239 Broadway. None. ‘ 667 
Lite Insurance Company of Virginia.| Petersburg, Va..... seve} SON, None. 655 
Louisiana Equitable.............. New Orleans, La........ None. None. 654 
Lloyds Plate Glass Association. ... | SE EG a dice uaiew cums 132 Broadway. Loeb & Jucah, 654 
210 La Salle Street. 
Manhattan ....................-| New York ..........068 156-158 Broadway. M. S. Judah, mee 
| 210 La Salle Street. 
Massachusetts Mutual... ...... *..| Springfield, Mass ....... 243 Broadway. Davis & Walker, wiseys 663 
142 Dearborn Street. 
Metropolitan ...........-00s:c0e0 PO MME isdsdss sieve Cor. Church St. and Park Place. | None. 663 
end lie unna ghiw'diaeinewed 6 | eee None. None. 654 
DD aiacndacsuees dusean eft SOO EME cicvs Seswewrs 146 Broadway. J. W. Meaker, 662 
| 73 Dearborn Street. 
NE ONOING i vcc iss vcoweenews ga eee 137 Broadway. biped chiptan te a. pel oat wT 658 
National ........... ge lee ae Ce. See J. W. Brazier, | 157-163 La Salle Street. 666 
| | : 157 Broadway. : 
New England Mutual... ........ | Boston, Mass. ..........| Kenny & Ratcliffe, | O. Cronkhite, 654 
| Evening Post Building. 136 La Salle Street. 
SP OED sccccevecccestcedugens | New York ......060. -| 346 Broadway. O. P. Curran, 668 
. . 85 Washington Street. 
Northwestern Mutual............. | Milwaukee, Wis......... J. S. Gaffney, | Dean & Payne, 666 
| 160 Fulton Street. Cor. Dearborn and Randolph Sts. 
a | Sacramento, Cal......... None. E. W. Chamberlain, 662 
| . 168 La Salle Street. 
Co ee ee er | Philadelphia, Pa......... J. H. Langford, L. J. Huntley, 655 
4 161 Broadway. 85 Washington Street. 
Phoenix Mutual................0. Hartford, Conn......... 153 Broadway. W. S. Smymmer. 658 
200 La Salle S . 
Provident Life and Trust. ........ Philadelphia, Pa........ A. C. Ives, None. cit 658 
409 Broadway. 
I end” oa vis be ewes eae? Hartford, Conn.......... R. M. Johnson, J. H. Nolan, 656 
Z Tribune Building. | : 177 La Salle Street, 
rrr rr re ee ere 261 Broadway. | F. L. Baldwin, 667 
. i as 2 1 94 Washington Street, 
ME GONE... ciniisicccccocceenes PEE, fisccavewerer | None. | Daniel Eyer, 651 
3 : g2 Washington Street. 
Breer rrree Boston, Mass........... Judd & Blauvelt, | Allen G. Fowler, 662 
Z 151 Broadway. 153 La Salle Street. 
Washington.......- ©  .seaees a ea ce Iron and Coal Exchange Building. | H. D. Penfield, 663 
| 148 La Salle Street, 
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Name of Company. Principal Office. Office in New York. Office in Chicago, Par . 
Agricultural ....... ...-.00-- ..| Watertown, N. Y....... S. L. Parsons & Sons, W. G. Wood, 660 
163 Broadway 159 La Salle Street. 
DEMOGE sei cdsxveveteasieigasens Boston, Mass......... .| Monrose & Mulville, Montgomery & Tallmadge, 661 
153 Broadway. S. E. cor. Madison and L Salle Streets. 
Sp tlidawaaebere'e seeded Hartford, Conn.......... J. A. Alexander, J. Goodwin, 668 
173 Broadway. 172 La Salle Street. 
OND nk ional sabes ¥en <ahen Cincinnati, Ohio ........ None. E. E. Ryan & Co., 660 
210 La Salle Street. 
Pc cscscs svesevcodannes Cihomne, TF... ose lceet ve None. 482 West Madison Street. 664 
CD sccscedes shnaen, cuewee Philadelphia, Pa.... ... Frame & Hare, W. H. Cunningham & Co., 660 
204 Broadway. 175 La Salle Street. 
EE ashen dale, lest pddendy tomes St are | Baker & Kirby, - Granger Smith, 654 
t Pine Street. 158 La Salle Street. 
SNIND is05s 0s 6s 64900 se Oanaes BOGOF TS ois oes sesvee I 57 Broadway. John Naghten, 654 
| 179 La Salle Street. 
Commercial Union............... | London, England....... | Alfred Pell, . Miller & Drew, * 602 
| 37-39 Wall Street. 162 La Salle Street. 
0 ere Se Jo ath A Ee eteivbesaace | 100-102 Broadway. O. W. Barrett, 659 
| 120 La Salle Street. 
NN 65.5 b-9ies ox tian 6S ote ed | Hartford, Conn.........| Lothrop & Scott, R. W. Hosmer & Co., 655 
170 Broadway. 154 La Salle Street. 
DEN 85 ocihas 500s spabsessinas South Norwalk, Conn....| Branch Office, 168 Broadway. Henry W. Rice & ©o., 2m 655 
| 152 La treet. 
Mais kaka teen concedes Boston, Mass........... | Tilyon, Schoonmaker & Co. I. J. Lewis, 658 
} 71 Liberty Street. 135 La Salle Street. 
Fire Association..............++- Philadelphia, Pa........ | Anderson & Stanton, W. H. Cunningham & Co., 657 
| 150 Broadway. 175 La Salle Street. 
PS PUNE | ois o's occ ccissene San Francisco, Cal. ..... | None. T. & W. A. Goodman, 658 
; | 142 La Salle Street. 
ES Fitch sis eesyessvaee Philadelphia, Pa..... ... | Germania Fire Ins. Co., None. 601 
| 175 Broadway. 
German American ........020.00¢ New York .............| Boreel Building. Moore & Janes, 658 
8 Pine Street. 157-159 La Salle Street. 
eer es Glens Falls, N. Y. ......| T. Y. Brown, Henry H. Brown, 657 
168 Broadway. 156-158 La Salle Street. 
Hamburg-Magdeburg ............ EE is cv csckours | Wm. F. Heins, Moore & Janes, 659 
44 Pine Street. 157-159 La Salle Street. 
RS cc eckcrinadeapeeecets. woke Madison, Wis........ .. | None. L. D. Hammond, 655 
| 177 La Salle Street. 
DEE. \adsé pevedeabassstewses ere | Boreel Building. George C. Clarke, 654 
161-163 La Salle Street. 
Bf os ob din ¥. 0p ee Columbus, Ohio..... .. | None. . None. 658 
DE 6b Sen ise Sie sds estas gonsee FT BOs sivacencwees 167 Broadway. None. 655 
a sos: 9.0:5:9 50 ot shee eae ersey City, N. J......... None. Oakley B. Pellet, 6 
J y y J “y 145 La Salle Street. 55 
La Caisse Générale ......... ...- Paris, France .....,....- | T. J. Temple, W. G. McCormick & Co., 660 
31-33 Pine Street. 174 La Salle Street. 
RRR ee Reger as acu = Siete TO, « yo oe sas oans 184 Broadway. Davis & Requa, 654 
153 La Salle Street. 
RORORSRIG.. 0 cv ccccccessecesees Manchester, England....| Charles M. Peck, Fred. S. James & Co., 659 
60 Liberty Street. 114 La Salle Street. 
Liverpool and London and Globe ..| Liverpool, England ..... J. E. Pulsford, William Warren, 602 
. 45 William Street. 124 La Salle Street. 
London Assurance.........+.-.-- London, England. . B. Lockwood, George. C. Clarke 659 
88 Wall Street. 16x & 163 La Salle Street 
London and Lancashire.......... Liverpool, England...... James Yereance, C. H. Case, 607 
173 Broadway. 120 La Salle Street. 
REE ss 0:cs snscddgeessbewntes Muncy, Pa......... A. E. Moore, George P. Treadway & Co., 665 
161 Broadway. 123 La Salle Street. 
rary ieee en kk rere 68 Wall Street. Ducat & Lyon, 654 
155 La Salle Street. 
Mercantile Marine...... ....... Boston, Mass........... Bigelow, Coit & Peck, R. W. Hosmer & Co., 655 
150 Broadway. 154 La Salle Street. 
BE oc cccccccctsteoncedoees Meriden, Conn.......... Bigelow, Coit & Peck, R. S. Critchell & Co., 657 
150 Broadway. 141-143 La Salle Street. 
TEE 6S cces ccedudecdh toadeuss Millville, N. J. ........-- None. Oakley B. Pellet, 657 
145 La Salle Street. 
Newark ...0..scscccrses cscvcves Mowenk, MH. J. .cccccsves Anderson & Stanton, O. W. Barrett, 657 
150 Broadway. 120 La Salle Street. 
New Hampshire...........++ «++ Manchester, N. H....... Whiton & Tredick, W. E. Rollo & Co., 655 
‘ 165-167 Broadway. : 96 La Salle Street. 
war: Vor Cy... Zeca sbacedes New York......... .... 102 Broadway. H. W. Rice & Co., 655 
152 La Salle Street. 
ss dc éuactechies eens ..e++| Watertown, N. Y....... Miller & Hodges, S. M. Moore, 657 
163 Broadway. 134 La Salle Street. 
North German ..... ......+0.0- Hamburg, Germany..... C. Kuhl, Adolph Loeb, 656 
202 Broadway. 210 La Salle Street. 
Tr Philadelphia, Pa ........ Frame & Hare, Geo. C. Clarke, 661 
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Office in Chicago. 








St. Paul.....: ; 

Standard 

Pens rvesvecswomvigieliess 
Springfield 

ED ccceszes vs aesdlelete 
Transatlantic 

Virginia. 

Watertown 


Brooklyn, N. Y 
| Hartford, Conn 
| London, England 


| 
| Liverpool and London... 


| Liverpool and London... 

Glasgow, Scotland. .... 

| St. Paul, Minn 

| New York 

| New York 

| Springfield, Mass 

| New York 

| Hamburg, Germany 
Richmond, Va 

| Watertown, N. Y 


New York 





Western Union Building. 
Bigelow, Coit & Peck, 
150 Broadway. 
Irving, Frank & Du Bois, 
54 William Street. 
W. H. Ross, 
E. F. Beddall, 
E. W. Crowell, 
42-44 Pine Street. 
Whiton & Tredick, 
62 Liberty Street. 
155 Broadway. 
*Bigelow, Coit & Peck, 


150 Broadway. 


37-39 Wall Street. 


41-43 Wall Street. 


165 Broadway. 


168 Broadway. 
Henry Honig, 
Baker & Kirby, 
Satterlee & Smith, 


160 Broadway. 
1 Pine Street. 


81 Cedar Street. 
141 Broadway. 


Irving, Frank & Du Bois, 54 William st 





Floyd & Burch, 
160 La Salle Street. 


James Ayars, Jr., Special Agent, 
156-158 La Salle Street, 
None. 


James L. Ross, 
169-171 La Salle Street. 
C. H. Case, 
120 La Salle Street. 
Henry H. Brown, 


156-158 La Salle Street. 
Moore & Janes, 
157-159 La Salle Street. 
Davis & Requa, 
153 La Salle Street. 
None. 


-R. S. Critchell & Co., 


141-143 La Salle Street. 
Henry H. Brown, 


156-158 La Salle Street. 
Witkowsky & Affeld, 
172 La Salle Street. 
O. W. Barrett, 
W. G. Wood, 
E. M. Teall, 


W. E. Rollo & Co., 


120 La Salle Street. 


159 La Salle Street. 
130 La Salle Street. 


96 La Salle St. 





See 
Page 


657 





Agencies. 








Name of Agent. 


Location. 





Allen, W. D 
Anderson & Stanton 


Barbee & Castleman 

Barrett, O. W 

Bauer, George 

pe ES ee re 
Bigelow, Coit & Peck ............ 
Boston Underwriters 


Ce Wn We cic cecccvssccvce’s 
Case, Charles H 

Chard, Thomas S 

Cleaveland & Co 

Clarke, George C 


Darrow, A. H 


Fisher Brothers 
Foster & Scull 


Goodman’s Insurance Agency. ... 
Grubb, Paxton & Co 


Hem, Foun C., B Co...... cccccces 


EE Ey SS) 
Blea, Co Reiss ccscccccccsces 
Kaplan Satchel-Desk Co 
Knowles, Charles R 


Law, John S., & Son ............- | 


Loeb, Adolph 


| Buffalo, N. Y 
New York 


| Louisville, Ky 
Chicago, II] 
Cincinnati, Ohio .... 
New York 
Chicago, IIl 
San Antonia, Texas. | 


..| Chicago, IIl 
Chicago, III 
Chicago, Ill. ....... 
Indianapolis, Ind.... 


Chicago, IIl 
Chicago, II] 


Chicago, III 
Boston, Mass 


Chicago, Th, ....:..< 
Indianapolis, Ind... 





..( Galveston, Texas ... 

| Chicago, I. ........ 
Chicago, Ill 
Cincinnati, Ohio .... 
Albany, N. Y 


Cincinnati, Ohio .... 
Chicago, Ill 





Page 


See 


Name of Agent. 
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653 
654 
654 
608 
653 
657 
655 


654 
607 
653 
653 
656 


Mitchel, Bement & Co 
Moore, S. M 


Naghten, John 

Neff, George W. & Co 
New York Alliance 
Nitchie, Henry E 


|| Oborn, Louis C., & Co 
Pellet, Oakley B 
Phillips, B W 

652 Proud & Campbell 
Riddle & Co 
Straight & Lyman 
Smymmer, W. S 


853 
607 


653 
654 


654 
653 
654 
653 
608 


Treadway, Geo. P., & Co 
Triplett, J. R 
Underwriters’ Agency 


Weed & Kenned 
Whiton & Tredic 
Wood, George 
Woods & Langsdorf 
Yorkey & Waterbury 





607 





Montgomery & Tallmadge 
McCormick, W. G., & Co. .......... 


Palmer, H. B. & Co. .... 


MEE Dic Ruth dno de prs nhaains suse 
Tilyou, Schoonmaker & Co 


Underwriters’ Association........ ; 


Chicago, III 
Chicago, II] 
Chicago, III 
Chicago, III 


Chicago, IIl 
New York 


Chicago, Ill 
Chicago, Ill 


Baltimore, Md 


Chicago, IIl 
Chicago, IIl 
New York 
New York 
Chicago, Il 
St. Louis, Mo 


St. Louis, Mo 
Syracuse, N. Y 





Chicago, Ill....... a 
Cincinnati, Ohio ....| 


Indianapolis, Ind.... 


Terre Haute, Ind.... 


Philadelphia, Pa .... 
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FOSTER & SCULL, 


MANAGERS FOR 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
MAINE, 
RHODE ISLAND, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


JAMES YEREANCE, 


MANAGER FOR 


No. 173 BROADWAY, 


NEw YORK. 


Metropolitan District & State of New York, 


SPECIAL AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


GEORGE WOOD, 


MANAGER FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEW JERSEY, 


DELAWARE. 





CONNECTICUT, 


VERMONT, 


§3 Devonshire St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





PROUD & CAMPBELL, 


MANAGERS FOR 


MARYLAND. 





MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, NORTH CAROLINA, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
No. 1 RIALTO BUILDING, BALTIMORE, 


226 Walnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 














SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 

Of which there is paid up in Cash, 

Reserve for Losses in pee of Adjustment, 
Losses Resisted, . ° 

Reserve for Re-insurance and all ether Liabilities, 


Net Surplus, 
Total Cash Assets, 


HON. AUGUSTUS SCHELL. 


CHAS. G. FOTHERGILL, Chief Manager. 


Of Liverpool, England. 


MARKET VALUE OF STOCK, aiey ° 
Deposited in United States ad Bonds with Insurance Departments, $400,000.00. 


—Liverpool— 





DAVID STEWART, Eso. 





BARBEE & CASTLEMAN, 


MANAGBRS FOR 
KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE, 
GEORGIA, 


ALABAMA, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 


FLORIDA, TEXAS, 
LOUISIANA and ARKANSAS, 


LOUISVILLE, 


KENTUCKY. 


CHARLES H. CASE, 


MANAGER FOR | 


ILLINOIS, 
MICHIGAN, 
WISCONSIN, 


MINNESOTA, | 
IOWA, | 


KANSAS, 
MISSOURI, 
COLORADO, 
NEBRASKA, 


No. 120 La Salle Street, 


CHICAGO. 














BOARD OF TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK. 
WM. H. SLOCUM, Esq., President East River aaaget Bank. 





~ LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


250 PER CENT. 


a STATEMENT January I Ist, +1803» 


$7,500,000.00 








- $750,000.00 
85,499-50 
None. 
467 444.84 
407,031 ,66 
$1,709,976.00 


7 B. MOFFATT, Sub Manager. 


JOHN H. LAW, 





MANAGER FOR 


INDIANA, 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO. 
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FIRE INSURANCE. 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 





FIRE INSURANCE. 


1845 ROYALINSURANCECO.,OF ENGLAND, 1879 


On 30th June, 1878. 





ASSETS. 


Casu— 
In company’s principal office, in Bank of Liverpool, and other British banks, $640,376.68 


Rear Estata— 








The verge: buildings at Live: 1, London, Edinbargh, Manchester, 
Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Dublin, Birmingham and oronto cost 
$1,258,316.90. No encumbrances. Valued in company’s books at... -.- 1 054,629.23 
Value in 
Co.’s Books. Par Value, Market Value. 
Stocks anp Bonps—U. S. Bonps— 
$200,000 6 per cent stock, 1881.... $207,445.42 $208.333.33 $215,250.00 
185,000 5 10-40 regist’d . 153,594-92 192,708.33 201,650.00 
65,0005 “* funded loan... 7,708.33 67.708.33 70,768.71 
1,475,000 6 ** currency, reg. 1,552,231.94 1,536,458.34 %,781,062.50 
$1,925,000 $1 ,980,980.61 $2,005,208.33 $2,268,731.21 2,268,731.21 
Britis AND oTHER Gov't SecuRI’s— 
British reduced 3 percent annuities. $617,712.81 $650,000.00 $625,625.co 
Canadian consol’d 5 per cent stock... 55,893-7% 55,000.00 56,925.00 
Canada Dominion 6 per cent stock. 98,818.10 99,639,19 104,621.13 
Italian 5 per cent consol’d stock.... 17,935.08 24,074.06 18,200.00 
$790,359.70 $828,713.25 $805,371.13 805,371.13 


EnGuisH RaAILwAy PREFERENCE AND 

London Northe oneal k$ 60.35 $1,038,094.69 $ 8 

n orthwestern rail’y stock $1,179,560.35 $1,038,004. 1,324,729.85 
Lancashire & Yorkshire 3 iar "448,168 8 


514,354-19 448,108.75 558,609.44 

Southeastern “ - 719,962.85 658,850.00 763,358.50 
Great Northern = id 633,251.65 637,900.00 708,719.00 
Midland " - 720,327.73  669.418-75 818,483.33 
Northeastern ce s 76,582.69 71,125.00 87,865.00 
Great Western = - 777;945-25 686,650.00 854,271.25 
London & Southwestern ** = 3795707-19 360,225.00 429,677.00 
Shrewsbury & Hereford J a 5 ,425-79 39,550.00 55,370.00 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lin, | anaes a a ae 
chester, Sheffie in. -  403,897- 309,172.02 450,234.52 
Whitehaven, Cleator & Egr’t “* “ chapaee 28,150.00 28,150.00 
Great Eastern _ os = 55,643-73 46,275.00 64,787.00 
=e — J = ° 201,914.44 181,100.00 207,654.00 
oO uthwestern Junc. 18,059. 1,200.00 19,040.00 
London, Brighton & S. Coast “ 2 20,780.00 20,000.00 22,000.00 








$5,906,979.96 $5,342,529.21 $6,521,886.89 6,521,886.89 


Am’t Loaned, 
Loans To THE FoLtLtowinGc Towns AND TOWNSHIPS ON THE SE- 
CURITY OF THE RATES— 

















LIABILITIES. 
Fire ES— 


Loss 
Claims for losses adjusted andunpaid.........-......------- 
in process of adjustment................... $249,933.66 
resisted, including expenses..............- 37,410.00 
$287,343.66 
2,815.00 


None. 


iy 





Total claims for losges...............------------------- 
Deduct re-insurance thereon..................--.-.-.-- 





ee ONE OE WRIEND MOE cccneusiewictdotuscacceececcécecsecs 
RE-INSURANCE— : ‘ 
Amount required safely to re-insure all outstanding risks................. 
Lire DEPARTMENT— 
Re-insurance fund and all other liabilities under the Life Insurance Depart- 
SINR, SUPINE GE QURSEIE VERND. ccc nceseuccewcocccoccoccccccesccccecs 
Casu DivipeNnps— 
NS er I spc ccenbcdccesapwesccdbouestseccastcuccoccages 
Acency Expenses— 
Miscellaneous expenses due and accrued...........--.--.....+------------- 
MISCELLANEOUS— 
All other demands against the company, absolute and contingent, due or to 
become due, admitted and contested.............-.......------ guensete 


Total Liabilities, - -* -* - = 


$284,528.66 
2,258,658.06 
11,387,800.00 


10,351.43 


14,820.83 


126,552.62 


$14,082,711.60 


RECAPITULATION. 


Total Cash Assets, - - ° m a 
Total Liabilities, - - ° ‘ o é 


$21,492,769.40 
14,082,711.60 


- $7,410,057.80 





Net Cash Surplus, - : ‘ 





EE Cr nha ad deuneucesedbasnenesessenunssnesensunted $21,492,769.40 
Total Amount of Liabilities, except capital stock........... $14,082,711.60 
Joint Stock Capital, actually paid up in cash..............-- 14447,725.00 
Total Amount of Liabilities, including Capital........................ $15,530,436.60 
Net Cash Surplus as re s Fire Policyholders, after deducting Paid-up 
Capital and Linbiitses of Gv0ry MRE cco cncecceccccccccucccsceccoccsce $5,962,332.80 
$5,962,332.80. 





SPECIAL STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, Dec. 31st, 1878. 















ASSETS. 
$1,525,000 U. S. Registered Bonds, 6 per cent $1 827,140.62 
200,000 “* aos (1881) 6 Ks 213,000.00 
65,000 ** = ™ 69,387.50 
185,000 ‘* ” SA cantncshdinwatnnedede 200,031.25 
$1,975,000 $2,309,559-37 
Cash in hand, $1,819.83 ; in banks, $211,541.23..-.-.--.----.- 213,361.06 
Premiums being collected .......2.202 --ccccce cone cece cece 156,220.55 
Fe Ge Oe FE ccc cccennce ects cecdgutsastccicese 49,350.00 
Total Assets held in United States__.__..._............-.-.-... $2,728,490.98 
LIABILITIES. 
Net amount of Losses unpaid........ F. 140,120.87 
Amount necessary to re-insure safely all outstanding risks... 1,1 70,588.26 
Liability under lite policies . eyed 
All other Liabilities 38,722.91 





Corporation of London ............----------------------++ $125,625.00 
Zz Liverpoo 373403-3! 
” Leeds ..... 150,000.00 
2 Birmingham 150,000.00 
= Manchester - 95255573 
” EN ches dakmaktadebadbapetit - sibs wine 105,000.00 
m Ra een 167.754.96 
Burton-on-Trent Improvement Commissioners ..........-...-.- 211,224.96 
Various towns, townships and local authority, on rates........-.- 383,335-52 
1,675,599-48 
On orner EnGuisu Securities, Stocks anp Bonps, viz :— 
Mersey Docks and Harbor DG MONE. 6 co ricoscucacteccoc $1,011,685.16 
Liverpool Exchange Building Company's Bonds ............ 543,000.00 
Liverpool United Gas-light Company's NS ciiinsnacitewind 150,000.00 
London and St. Katherine’s Docks Company’s Bonds........ 40,000.00 
Birkenhead Improvement Bonds ....................-..---- 2,250.12 
Bridgewater Navigation Shares. ..........-.----.----------- 1,479.06 
British railway stocks and shares (various), with margin of 
from 18% to 76% per cent above amount loaned -......... 2,219,769.80 
: , ——————_ 3, 968.18 4.14 
On mortgages of real estate, security beinz first liens on fee simple. 
(Value of property $6,999,225.00)...-.------0------22---2-- 22-2 ---n eens 3,406,350.16 
PSE ERE GIRES COREIOE) | cece cewgcseensescns cnscsecsocisnvcocccses 557,035-38 
INTEREST— 
Accrued but not due. (Entire amount since paid)...............-..-.-.. 249,167.56 
BaLances— 

In hands of agents, branches, insurance companies and banks ..........- 345.437-54 
Total Cash Assets, - - * =* $21,492,769.40 
. 

McDONALD & BEDDALL, Managers for Metropolitan District, Nos. 41 & 43 Wall St., 
New York. 


CHARLES R. KNOWLES, Manager for State of New York (except Metropolitan Dis- 
trict), Albany, N. we 


PROUD & CAMPBELL, Managers for Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, District ot 


Columbia, No. 1 Rialto Building, Baltimore, M. D. 
JOHN S. LAW & SON, Managers for Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia ; Cinninnati, Ohio. 





CHARLES H. CASE, Manager for Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
nsas, Missouri, Iowa, Colorado; No, rao La Salle street, Chicago. 


.FOSTER & SCULL, Managers for Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maine, Connecticut, 


New Hampshire, Vermont ; No. 53 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE WOOD, Manager for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dclaware; No. 226 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


BARBEE & CASTLEMAN, Managers for Kentucky, Georgia, Texas, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas ; Louisville, Kencucky, 
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Tuosk journals which, through dislike to President Greene, 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life, are seeking to disparage both 
the company and Colonel Greene, entirely mistake both ob- 
jective points. The company, as is well known, is one of the 
strongest in the country, while Colonel Greene is personally a 
gentleman of unusual ability, sterling integrity, and unexcelled 
business and social standing. He was a gallant soldier during 
the war, having served with marked distinction upon the staff 
of the lamented General Custer, whose warm personal friend 
he was, and having received the recognition of promotion for 
distinguished services in the field. In his social life, Colonel 
Greene is courted among the best and most intellectual people 
of Hartford, who admire him for his intellectual worth and his 
gentlemanly attributes. In the management of the business of 
the company he is ably assisted by John M. Taylor, a highly 
appreciated citizen of Hartford. Mr. Taylor is a gentleman 
widely known for his familiarity with insurance matters, and 
for his sound business ideas. For the mercenary insurance 
press to assail the management of a company represented by 
gentlemen of the calibre of Colonel Greene and Mr. Taylor 
is as absurd as it is ineffectual. The threats of these worthies 
that they will drive,the President of the Connecticut Mutual from 
his position is as futile as the attempt to make water run up 
hill. 





REPRESENTATIVES of several State Insurance Departments 
met in convention in St. Louis, September 18. A variety of 
topics were discussed, but the practical results of the meeting 
are not as yet apparent. A resolution adopted recommending 
that all so-called co operative life insurance associations should 
be brought under State supervision is a suggestion that State 
legislatures may well adopt. The statement was made that 
50,000 such companies had failed during the past thirty years, 
but that 12,000 were still dragging out a precarious existence. 
Thousands of confiding persons are annually duped into putting 
money into these irresponsible co-operative associations in the 
hope of securing indemnity against fire, only to find, when the 
critical emergency arises, that they have pinned their faith to a 
will-o’-the-wisp. All such associations should be held to strict 
accountability, and made to fulfill their promises. This subject 
has, however, been so abundantly ventilated by the insurance 
press that there was no room for the convention of State insur- 
ance officers to say anything new on the subject. Indeed, it is 
so seldom that these State officials originate a new idea, the 
time consumed in meeting annually in convention seems worse 
than wasted. ‘ 





In our news columns we print a report of the proceedings of 
a meeting of representatives of prominent fire insurance compa- 





nies, held in Chicago recently. The object of the meeting was 
to devise ways and means for overcoming the demoralization at 
present existing in the business of fire underwriting. The offi- 
cial statements printed by the various companies show that for 
several years the business has been prosecuted, if not with posi- 
tive loss, at least without profit, to the majority of companies. 
That this has been the fact is due to the wholesale cutting of 
rates that has been going on in all sections of the country. The 
fight over the old National Board was the cause of this demor- 
alization. The greatest evil that grew out of that disagree- 
ment was the distrust of each other that it engendered among 
companies. The war between the Board and non-Board com- 
panies was waged to the bitter end, and, in the scramble for 
new business, the principles of sound underwriting were scat- 
tered to the winds. Agents were instructed to “‘ get business ; 
get it at remunerative rates if possible, but—get business.” As 
a consequence, rates have been so cut that instead of a fair profit 
being derived from them, the more business a company took of 
that kind the worse it was off. This unseemly and unprofitable 
strife has been going on now for a number of years, and, while 
it has driven some of the small companies to the wall, it has also 
taught the large companies that even a large amount of capital 
will not give them a monopoly of the business. The small ones 
have shown that if they cannot make a profit on the amount of 
business they control, they are at least good fighters, and can 
prevent the big whales from gobbling up all the sprats. It is 
high time that, in the interests of both the public and the com- 
panies, this cut-throat game was brought to an end, and we 
hail with delight this incipient movement inaugurated at Chi- 
cago. It is a step in the right direction, and if it servesto bring 
the companies to their senses, its promoters will be deserving of 
the thanks of the entire insurance fraternity. 


* * 


While we do not guarantee the entire accuracy of the report 
we print of the meeting referred to, we are assured by gentle- 
men who participated that it embraces the general features of 
the conclusions reached. It will be seen that it was resolved to 
form an Underwriters Union, to take the place of the National 
Board, which is declared to be “ defunct.” While this state- 
ment is not strictly accurate, as the National Board still pre- 
serves its organization, it is near enough to the truth for all 
practical purposes. The Union proposes to do in the future 
what the National Board once attempted but failed to accom- 
plish, viz: to establish rates and secure adherence to them. It 
is possible that the disastrous experiences of the past few years 
may have taught the companies that uniform rates that pay a 
fair profit are better than no rates and no profits. One thing 
that will tend to make the new movement successful, is the fact 
that some of the worst “ guerrilla” companies have passed to 
that bourne whence, it is to be hoped, no guerrillas ever return. 
Their opposition, and their peculiar style of warfare, will no 
longer operate as a bar to harmonious action. A few of those 
companies that owe their existence to irregular methods still 
live, but it is possible that the combined influence of the better 
class of companies may prevail with them to the extent of mak- 
ing them regular and respectable. The new Union proposes, 
also, to regulate the amount of commissions paid to agents, leav- 
ing these latter a fair compensation for their services but pro- 
hibiting the companies from paying such extravagant commis- 
sions as to absorb a good share of the entire premium. This 
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would prevent the Williamsburg City, for instance, complying 
with the terms of that famous circular that it issued to brokers, 
offering twenty-five per cent commissions for any and all kinds 
of business. In the Insurance Chart published by THz Sprcta- 
Tor Company, showing the business done by fire insurance 
companies in 1878, it appears that it cost a majority of the com- 
panies over fifty per cent of their receipts to obtain new busi- 
ness. The margin for payment of losses is reduced by this ex- 
travagance to a degree that destroys the indemnity promised. 
To reduce the cost of obtaining new business, extravagant com- 
missions to agents must be dispensed with. If the Underwrit- 
er’s Union can inaugurate the reforms it proposes, it will do a 


good work. 
* * * 


We question, however, the advisability of attempting to do 
away with the old National Board. That organization is not 
dead, but sleepeth. It is possessed of all the machinery neces- 
sary to give force and effect to any desired reforms in the insur- 
ance business, provided it has the cordial and unqualified sup- 
port of those companies that are enrolled in its membership. 
The organization is perfect in all its parts, the machinery in 
good order; ail that is necessary is to brush away the accumu- 
lated cobwebs and dust, oil it well, and put it in motion. It may 
be necessary to supersede in command of some of its vital 
branches the old fossils who have had control, with young and 
vigorous blood, but this can be done more readily than to build 
a new machine. It only needs the emergency of some great 
calamity or urgent necessity to endow with life and vigor this 
living skeleton. Clothe it once more with flesh and blood, and 
it can be restored to its former degree of activity and usefulness. 
Since the meeting of the Underwriters’ Union referred to, there 
has been a meeting of the executive committee of the National 
Board. No business of importance was transacted, but it is un 
derstood that the members agreed that the reforms suggested by 
the Union were much to be desired, and that the question as to 
how they are to be effected will be taken into further consider- 
ation. It would seem that the time has come when a restora- 
tion of the National Board to a sphere of usefulness might be 
effected, and we suggest the propriety of calling a special meet- 
ing to consider the present situation of insurance, and also the 
new movement set on foot by the Underwriters’ Union. 





Tue Industrial Insurance Company, of the United States, is 
the title of a corporation recently formed for the transaction of a 
phase of insurance comparatively new in this country. Among 
the names of the incorporators are those of William H. Beers, 
Morris Franklin and D. O’Dell, of the New York Life; Allen 
Bassett, of the Prudential Life, of Newark; Everett Clapp and 
others equally well known in connection with insurance. As- 
we understand the plan, it is similar to that of the Prudential, of 
Newark, and will transplant to a national field the features of in- 
surance so successfully prosecuted by that company in New 
Jersey, and by the Prudential, of London, England. This is, 
simply, to furnish insurance in sums ranging from $50 to $500 
to the poorer classes, receiving the premiums in weekly or 
monthly instalments. Insurance is taken upon males and fe- 





males of all ages, from one to seventy-five years old. The prin- 
cipal inducement for the extreme poor to insure by this plan is, 
that payments on the policies are made within twenty-four 
hours after proof of death, and the amount so paid furnishes a 
fund for burial expenses. Over 60,000 policies were issued by 
the Prudential, of Newark, in the first two years of its existence, 
The payments range from three to fifty cents a week, and where 
the benefits of such insurance are known, the poor people will 
make almost any sacrifice in order to make their weekly pay- 
ments, and so keep their policies alive. Some of the experiences 
of agents of the Prudential, of Newark, are touching in their recital, 
showing how poor widows, working at the washtub, save from 
their scant earnings sufficient to pay the weekly premiums on 
the lives of their children, in order to have funds to give thema 
decent burial in case of their death. Where the plan has been 
in operation, and its benefits felt by the poor, it is highly appre- 
ciated. The sum of three cents 2 week, for instance, will se- 
cure to the parents of an infant that may die when it is one year 
old the sum of $10; if the child should die during its eighth year 
they would receive $21. Five cents a week for a child of 15 
would bring $114 if the payments had been made for one year, 
two-thirds of that amount if six months’ payments have been 
made, and one-third if the policy has run but three months. The 
Prudential, of Newark, has been extremely successful thus far, 
and we have no doubt but the application of the same principle 
to a more extended field will meet with equal success. It is 
but justice to state in this connection that the Prudential, of 
Newark, is largely indebted to its Secretary, John F. Dryden, 
for the success which it has realized. His ability and indefati- 
gable industry have been incessantly devoted to the further- 
ance of this system of insurance, of which he was the original 
promoter in this country. Having been so successful in New 
Jersey, the company is about to commence business in New 
York State. 





THosE papers that have recently been assailing the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life have undertaken to make capital by publishing 
a schedule of property acquired by it in the West under fore- 
closure sales. There is a history connected with this schedule 
that shows how tenaciously a blackmailer will hold to his pur- 
pose. This document was originally prepared by a speculative 
individual in Chicago two or three years ago, who placed a 
low valuation upon the property for the purpose of injuring the 
company. When he had it completed, he notified Colonel 
Greene, President of the company, that he thought it would be 
to his interest to control this schedule, offering to sell it to him 
at an exorbitant price. Colonel Greene indignantly refused to 
be blackmailed in any such manner, and expressed his opinion 
of the matter very forcibly. Subsequently this same schedule 
was hawked about among rival companies and newspaper offi- 
ces, until finally it found its way into the hands of the “‘ ring” 
who are using it. Had the Connecticut Mutual consented to 
pay to the ambitious compiler of this fictitious schedule-a few 
thousand dollars, the present outcry against the company’s 
western investments would probably never have been heard. 
That would not have been absolutely guaranteed by its pur- 
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chase, however, for when a blackmailer once succeeds in his 
schemes, he is apt to keep turning the screw so long as blood 
flows. The Connecticut Mutual has persistently refused to 
listen to the appeals of these blackmailers, hence their labored 
attacks upon it. 


Wiruin the past few weeks it has been a matter of daily oc- 
currence to find Broadway and other prominent business streets 
blockaded for long distances with trucks and other vehicles 
This is a sight that has not been witnessed before since the 
panic of 1873, and is due to the improved condition of business. 
All the transportation lines are now overcrowded with freight, 
and there is a constant contest waged between truckmen for 
the right of way in their attempts to reach the points of ship- 
ment. Manufacturers in many branches of business are work- 
ing to their full capacity night and day to keep up their orders, 
and the demand for labor is steadily increasing. These are 
signs of the times that are pleasant to behold; they are indic- 
ative of the returning prosperity of the country, which is the re- 
sult of the abundant harvests our people have been blessed with. 
It is unfortunate that the insurance interest is not in position to 
take advantage of the rising tide of prosperity ; while other in- 
dustries are trimming their sails to catch the favoring breeze 
which is the forerunner of better times, the insurance interest is 
suffering in the throes of internal dissensions, and from a cut- 
throat policy which effectually debars it from participation in 
the improved condition of the times. Of course, the volume of 
business transacted’ will be increased considerably, but, with the 
rates reduced to a non-paying point, it is hard to see where ad- 
ditional profits will come in. It is greatly to be deprecated that 
this warfare between companies exists, for, with a good feeling 
and harmonious action in the business, the opportunity for re- 
trieving some of the misfortunes of the past would be presented 
by the brightening prospects of the future. 


We devote a large portion of our space this month to the 
publication of the report of the proceedings of the Northwestern 
Underwriters Association. These will be found full of interest 
to all persons identified with the business of underwriting. The 
meeting was well attended, the interest manifested in the pro- 
ceedings being more far reaching than on any former occasion. 
The corps of speakers selected formed a galaxy of stars in the 
underwriting fraternity that can seldom be assembled, and that 
insured a rare professional treat. In the addresses of George 
T. Hope, Cornelius Walford, C. E. Bliven, and the other ora- 
tors of the occasion, will be found much food for thought, and 
many suggestions that could be adopted with great profit to the 
business. Such gatherings cannot fail to bring forth good fruit, 
giving to those participating a better appreciation of the good 
qualities of each other, and a more perfect realization of their 
responsibilities. We are informed that the leaven of the Chi- 
cago gathering is already working, and that a movement is on 
foot having for its object the attainment of a better understand- 
ing among underwriters, with a view to putting the business on 
a more substantial footing than it has occupied for some years. 





It is to be hoped that efforts in this direction may be crowned 
with sticcess, for there is abundant room for improvement. 


THE town or city of Deadwood, Dakota, was destroyed by 
fire recently. The loss is variously estimated at from one to 
three millions of dollars. Insurance companies appear to have 
escaped with comparatively little loss, an unusual occurrence in 
these latter days, when risks of almost any kind are assumed by 
the companies. It is reported, however, that upwards of one 
half the loss was uninsured. Deadwood has shared the fate 
that has overtaken nearly every one of our frontier towns whose 
growth has been phenominally rapid. It owes its existence en- 
tirely to the fact of gold being discovered in the Black Hills. 
As prospectors and miners rushed in they were followed by 
traders, and the usual horde of liquor sellers, gamblers, and 
persons of even less respectable callings. But as the business 
of mining assumed a degree of permanency, so did the pros- 
pects of Deadwood. A better class of business men made it 
their abode, and the town was converted from a wild and law- 
less mining camp into a place of much business importance and 
fair moral character. But the fire risk remained a most haz- 
ardous one. All the buildings were made of wood, put up in 
the flimsiest manner, without regard to means of fire prevention 
or extinction. The more conservative and cautious insurance 
companies did not care to assume the risks presented, and even 
those that did write policies on Deadwood property put their 
rates exceptionally high. As a consequence, much property 
was uninsured, a fact that is to-day a source of congratulation 
to the companies. 

% * % 

Deadwood has undergone the experience that most mining 
cities have passed through. In May, 1851, San Francisco, then 
a city of frame buildings, was almost entirely destroyed by fire. 
Over 2500 buildings were burned, and a number of lives were 
lost. The value of property destroyed was estimated at $10,- 
000,000. In June, of the same year, another fire destroyed 500 
buildings, the loss being estimated at $3,000,000. It was not 
till the city had been burned a third time that the residents con- 
cluded that it was economy to build of material that would re- 
sist, rather than invite, conflagrations. Deadwood, we trust, will 
take heed from her first disaster, and, in rebuilding, secure more 
substantial structures. Indeed, improvement had already set in, 
and provision was being made to protect the town from the 
flames. A system of waterworks, on a small scale, was nearly 
ready for operation, and some fire apparatus had been provided. 
Unfortunately, the water supply was deficient at the critical mo- 
ment when it was most needed. It is always to be expected 
that towns of sudden mushroom growth, like the first San Fran- 
cisco and Deadwood, will be visited by similar disasters. They 
are originally laid out on speculation, a little money being made 
to go as far as possible. Where one of these speculative towns 
is successful, fifty fail to meet the expectations of their projec- 
tors. The West is full of little places that were laid out with 
the anticipation that they would ultimately become centres of 
civilization. Some of them, like Duluth, Minnesota, are drag- 
ging but a precarious life, while others have gone to premature 
decay. Deadwood was one of the few that flourished. But its 
prosperity is wholly dependent upon the success of mining op- 
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erations in its vicinity. When the mines “ peter out,” Dead- 
wood will become deadwood in fact as well as inname. It has 
no resources upon which to depend outside of the mining inter- 
est, no agriculture, no manufactures. Its only excuse for being 
lies in the mines. Whether the citizens of Deadwood will con- 
sider it worth while to rebuild their town or not remains to be 
seen. 


As was to have been expected, The New York Underwriter 
joins with THz Specraror in denouncing unscrupulous jour- 
nalism, as exemplified in the columns of several so-called insur- 
ance papers. In a forcible and timely article, headed ‘* The 
-Brigands of the Insurance Press,” The Underwriter administers 
a severe but just rebuke to those insurance companies which, by 
their patronage, render possible the existence of these disrepu- 
table sheets. Let the insurance companies withdraw their pat- 
ronage from those papers whose ‘editors are self-confessed or 
well-known hireling liars and slanderers, and blackmailing in- 
surance papers will soon be numbered among the things of the 
past. Every officer connected with an insurance company can 
as readily designate the papers that are properly classified 
among the “ brigands ” as he can those which are conducted as 
legitimate business enterprises in the best interests of the sci- 
ence of underwriting. Why should these officers continue to 
pay tribute to these blackmailers? 
so, indicates either a weakness in their affairs, that they are 
afraid will be exposed, or a lack of individual backbone. If 
they will but screw up their courage to the point of breaking 
off business relations with these ‘‘ brigands,” they will not only 
put an end to this species of blackmailing, but will receive the 
hearty thanks and cordial support of the respectable portion of 
the'insurance press. For every word of abuse they receive for 
pursuing such a policy they will receive ten of commendation. 
These “ brigands ” have recently been assailing the Connecticut 
Mutual Life in a most wanton and unjustifiable manner, and, 
as was to have been expected, the respectable portion of the in- 
surance press arrayed itself in defence of the company and the 
rights of sixty thousand policyholders whose interests were thus 
ruthlessly assailed. Such attacks are liable to be sprung upon 
any company so long as these “ brigands” are permitted to ex- 
ist. The companies who now support them should, as a pre- 
cautionary measure of self protection, withdraw from them their 
advertising patronage, cancel their subscriptions, and leave 
these journalistic highwaymen to get a living as best they can. 


Tue Seventh Annual Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Fire Engineers was held in Washington early in the 
past month. It was numerously attended, there being present 
the Chiefs of the fire departments of the principal cities of the 
North, West, South and East, who came together to learn from 
one another the most approved methods of combatting fire, and 
witnessing experiments with the latest fire-extinguishing and 
life-saving machinery. Questions of importance relating to the 
fire service were intelligently discussed by the Chiefs. Some 
of these—notably the address of M. Bennett, Jr., President of 
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the Connecticut Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford, and the 
essay of Charles T. Holloway, Fire Inspector of Baltimore, on 
‘** Spontaneous Combustion ”—were of special interest to the 
insurance fraternity. These will be embraced in the official 


‘report of the convention, and should be in the hands of every 


person identified with the insurance interest. An important 
act of the convention was the adoption of a standard thread for 
hose couplings, which Congress will be petitioned to make the 
lawful standard for the manufacture of hose couplings in future. 
The importance of this will be understood when we state that 
there are some three hundred different threads for couplings in 
use in the country, and that, consequently, it is seldom that one 
fire department can assist another for the simple reason that the 
hose cannot be connected. A uniform couplings thread would 
obviate this difficulty, so that when country steamers are called 
in to aid a burning Boston or Chicago, they will not be forced 
to stand idle in the streets simply because they cannot connect 
their hose to the hydrants or other lines of hose, as was the case 
at former conflagrations in those cities. The insurance interest 
should lend its influence to secure the passage by Congress of 
the bill which the Chiefs will present this winter. This Asso- 
ciation is doing good work in educating the firemen of the 
country to a better knowledge of the science of their business, 
and in inaugurating better methods for controlling fires. 


In the September issue of Toe Spectator, in an article en- 
titled ‘“‘ Have we a Corrupt Judiciary?” we called attention to 
some acts of Judge Westbrook, of the Supreme Court, in con- 
nection with wrecked insurance companies, that certainly ren- 
der his integrity open to suspicion. Life insurance companies 
have been systematically wrecked and plundered by lawyers and 
professional insurance wreckers, under cover of law, as inter- 
preted by Judge Westbrook. During the past month this same 
Judge has acquired considerable notoriety by his interference 
with political matters in this city in the interests of the Tammany 
Hall Democracy. To such an extent has this been carried, and 
his partizanship been so apparent in his judicial rulings, that 
the daily press has classed him among those corrupt judges who 
figured in such a disgraceful light in the palmy days of the 
Tweed ring. So conspicuous was his partizanship that in one 
instance the Governor was compelled to convene an extra ses- 
sion of the Supreme Court, which placed an injunction on Judge 


‘ Westbrook, preventing him from taking further action in the 


premises. A judge who allows himself to be so swayed in his 
decisions by his political predelictions as to attempt to override 
the law in order to serve his particular party clique, certainly 
is not a safe person to occupy so exalted a position. We have 
nothing to do, however,with Judge Westbrook’s political rulings, 
except so far as they go to show the character of the man, act- 
ing in his capacity as an expounder of the law. When the pub- 
lic became convinced that Judge Barnard was the simple tool 
of “* Boss” Tweed, it was not a surprise to know that he was 
the corrupt agent of * Jim” Fisk, and to find him, from his 
place on the bench, giving decisions which enabled his princi- 
pal to plunder the Erie Railroad corporation under color of the 
law. So, when Judge Westbrook acts as if he were the creature 
of a set of politicians, it will not excite surprise if the course 
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he pursues in administering upon the assets of life insurance 
companies now in the hands of receivers, is better calculated to 
enrich a few of his personal and "professional friends than to 
mete out justice to policyholders. Under his fostering care, sev- 
eral companies are now being wound up, and the history of 
their conduct since receivers were appointed by him, is most 
shameful. Receivers, referees, and lawyers are reaping rich 
harvests, while near relatives of the Judge are receiving good 
incomes in the way of salaries and fees. Those who have 
watched these proceedings carefully do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce them disgraceful to all concerned in them. If the charges 
publicly made against Judge Westbrook are true, he is an unfit 
person to be upon the bench; if they are not true, the Judge has 
been grossly libelled. As he takes no step to refute the charges 
or to punish their authors, the inference is that he has no de- 
fence to make. At Kingston, where Judge Westbrook formerly 
resided, much indignation is expressed that he takes no means 
to vindicate himself, if vindication be possible. As he does not 
do so, the Legislature will be invoked at its next session to in- 
vestigate his connection with insurance and other cases, with a 
view to his impeachment. For the credit of our judiciary, we 
trust such investigation will be thorough and exhaustive, and 
that no political influences will be permitted to thwart the 
course of justice. 


THE intimation is made in certain quarters that the trial of 
the case of the heirs of Colonel Walton Dwight, to recover upon 
the policies of insurance he had secured upon his life, will re- 
veal a gigantic conspiracy to defraud the companies. It is more 
than probable that some of the companies have a good defence 
against these claims, based upon the misinformation given by 
the deceased in his applications for insurance. Untruthful 
statements in an application partake of the nature of fraud, and, 
if material, should vitiate the contract of insurance. The com- 
panies would not be doing their duty by their other policyhold- 
ers if they did not contest any claim against them that is open to 
the suspicion of fraud. But when they intimate that a conspir- 
acy was entered into to defraud the companies, it naturally 
means that other persons than the deceased were parties to it. 
It will be remembered that at the time of Colonel Dwight’s 
death, it was reported that he was not dead, but that another 
body had been substituted for his. The autopsy set this rumor 
at rest, and not only proved that Colonel Dwight was dead, but 
had been twice buried. This being the fact, where is the con- 
spiracy? Was Colonel Dwight murdered for the sake of the 
insurance on his life? Or did he, at the instigation of others, 
commit suicide for the benefit of his family? Intimations of a 
conspiracy naturally cast suspicion upon the attendants, profes- 
sional and otherwise, upon Colonel Dwight at the time of his 
death, and should not be made unless there is strong evidence 
to base them upon. If there is such evidence, then the suspected 
persons should be taken into custody and held to answer. So 
long as there is a suspicion of fraud attaching to this case, the 
public will sustain the companies in withholding the large sum 
for which he was insured, but the public will not sustain any 
company in unwarrantably casting aspersions upon either the 
living or the dead. When the companies give publicity to such 





suspicions they should also, in justice to the public, give their 
reasons for entertaining them. Even the fact, if proven, that 
Colonel Dwight obtained his insurance by false representations, 
will not justify the companies in calumniating his living friends 
and relatives, or pointing the finger of suspicion at them. 





WE desire to call attention to the article printed in this num- 
ber, entitled * Pen Sketches, by a Special Agent.” This is the 
first of a series of articles, written by a gentleman of prominence 
in the insurance business, who proposes, in these sketches, to 
touch upon some of the salient points of insurance, drawing his 
illustrations from his practical experience in the various branches 
of the business. They will be found not only highly entertain- 
ing but instructive. 


WESTERN newspapers are taking a decided interest in the 
controversy going on over the Western investments of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, and the result is likely to prove the 
reverse of beneficial to those companies whose investments are 
confined to certain localities. Those papers very naturally and 
logically contend that investments in the West, judiciously 
made, have heretofore proved exceedingly profitable, and must 
continue to do so as long as the West continues to develop its 
resources and its wealth as it has in the past. They advocate 
the principle of reciprocity in insurance as in all other matters 
of business, and urge upon their readers the advantages to be 
derived from patronizing those insurance companies who are 
liberal in loaning money to Western borrowers. While the 
New York companies are restricted to the State of New York, or 
a radius of thirty miles about New York city in which to loan 
money the Connecticut companies have no restriction whatever 
put upon them in this respect. The Connecticut Mutual Life, 
having placed large sums in the West in those localities whence 
it draws large proportions of its premiums, is now reaping the 
benefit of this policy in being widely commended throughout 
the West to support and patronage. ‘Thus the attack waged 
upon the company in the East because of its Western invest- 
ments, furnishes to the West abundant reason why that com- 
pany should be warmly sustained. The instigators of the attack 
on the Connecticut Mutual are likely to find their weapons of 
assault converted into boomerangs, which wiil return upon the 
heads of their projectors. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS. 


URING the years that have intervened since the financial 
panic of 1873, there has been a gradual falling off in the 
business of life insurance, till the aggregate amount carried by 
all companies is many millions of dollars less than it was at 
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that date. But the hard times are not entirely responsible for 
this diminution of business. To be sure, many men who be- 
came embarrassed in their business, were compelled to sacrifice 
their life insurance, simply from ,inability to continue paying 
the premiums. But the loss from this source was not nearly so 
great as that resulting from the mismanagement of a few com- 
panies by unscrupulous men. ‘The number of wrecked compa- 
nies—wrecked through the corrupt influence of those who 
should have been their saviors—with their thousands of victims, 
has tended to inflict incalculable injury upon the life insurance 
business. Persons who have lost their money through the fail- 
ure of one company can scarcely be induced to risk more in the 
same line. It is, consequently, extremely hard work for -the 
agents now to secure new business, especially when those hav- 
ing money to spend need the most satisfactory assurance that 
they are going to get their money’s worth. Life insurance, un- 
der proper auspices, is admitted to be a great blessing to the 
public, but, unfortunately, the misdeeds of the few have brought 
suspicion upon all companies. The public is slow to discrimi- 
nate between the good and the bad. It is apt to be swayed by 
prejudice. Give a dog a bad name and it will cling to him for- 
ever. Life insurance has received a bad name, through the ras- 
cality of a few corrupt men, and it will take time and persistent 
effort to eradicate it. The failure of so many savings banks in 
the past few years has served to discredit the whole system of 
savings banks, and many former depositors now hoard their 
money for themselves, preferring to take the risk of burglars 
and thieves to trusting their savings to the care of banks that 
may be as corruptly managed as those which have failed and 
been exposed. So it is with life insurance. The fact that the 
business has been purged of many unprincipled men and weak 
companies during the past few years, does not weigh with the 
public, which simply appreciates the fact that it has been swin- 
dled once and has little confidence that it will not be again if 
it trusts to similar agencies. If Jife insurance is to be restored 
to its former vigor and importance, those interested must com- 
bine to win back public confidence. All dissensions must be 
put aside, and harmony and unity of action be resolved upon. 


It is evident that a new era of business prosperity has dawned 
upon the country. In the vernacular of the day, “ business is 
booming.” Manufacturers are driven to their utmost capacity 
to supply goods to meet the demands of dealers, and dealers are 
working night and day to keep pace with the demands of the 
public. Labor is in greater request, and prices paid for it are 
improving. This is the opportune moment for the life insur- 
ance agents to put forth their best energies to secure new busi- 
ness. As money comes more freely into circulation, men who 
have been cramped for means during the past few years will 
realize more than ever the importance of making that provision 
for their families that life insurance offers. If properly ap- 
proached, they can be induced to take out policies. Companies 
* and agents should co-operate heartily in all honorable efforts to 
increase the volume of business now done. This is a duty 
which they owe to present policyholders, as increased business 
adds to the value of their investments, and they have the right to 
expect that those who control those investments will make the 
most advantageous use possible of them. 

We are of the opinion that the business of life insurance has 
a brilliant future before it in this country. Notwithstanding the 
abuses that have occasionally crept into its administration, the 





system has made a record in this country that cannot fail to 
commend it to all reasoning persons. The principles which 

underlie it are benificent in the highest degree, appealing to the 

highest instincts of humanity, the protection of those dependent 

upon us. That these principles have, in the main, been hon. 

estly administered is testified to by the high standing of most of 
the life companies of the country, and the great success that has 
attended them in the prosecution of their business. They have 

paid to widows and orphans many millions of dollars, and di- 

vided among policyholders many other millions. Nothing but 

the strictest integrity and the clearest business foresight that 

characterize the management of most of our companies could 

have carried them safely through the long period of business 

depression the country has experienced. That they have safely 
passed this ‘trying ordeal, when some of our most substantial 
financial institutions, and many of our shrewdest financiers, 
were overwhelmed with disaster, is a tribute to the character 
and sagacity of the managers of life insurance companies that is 
far better than any eulogy that can be written or spoken. It 
proves, too, that the people have faith in life insurance, for, 

amid all the sacrifices‘they have been called upon to make dur- 

ing the past few years, they have, so far as possible, kept their 

faith with the companies. The fact that the amount of insur- 
ance carried by the companies has fallen off during the period 
of business depression is not evidence of distrust of the princi- 
ples of life insurance on the part of the people, but is due to the 

stringency of the times, and a distrust of men, engendered by 

the acts of a few life insurance managers, just as savings banks 
were discredited by the acts of a few men who used their posi- 
tions to defraud depositors. But the principles upon which 
savings banks and life insurance companies are founded cannot 
be permanently affected by a few unprincipled men. That they 
work temporary injury is undoubtedly true, but the principles 
of charity and prudence upon which they are founded remain 
unchanged. It is greatly to the credit of those charged with the 
administration of life insurance in this country that so many 
have successfully withstood the shock of the financial crisis 
through which we have passed. No other branch of business, 
representing so many interests, and having such vast amounts 
at stake, can, with the dawning of better times, point to the past 
and show soclean arecord. Wrecks there have been, and seri- 
ous ones, but the great bulk of the people’s savings in the hands 
of life insurance companies remains intact, and still available 
for the purposes for which it was intended. 


The prospects for life insurance at present are better than 
they have been-:for many a day. The dedris caused by the 
financial storm is being swept away, and those companies that 
have pursued a prudent and conservative course have demon- 
strated that the foundations of the system are built upon a rock. 
They have proved themselves worthy of the confidence of the 
people, and will receive their reward. A continuance of the 
same policy in the future that has stood them in'such good 
stead in the past, will insure future success. All that is re- 
quired is a steadfast adherence to the true principles of life in- 
surance, and a unity of action on the part of the companies, to 
do away with the prejudice that was created by the action of the 
corrupt few, and to entirely win back the confidence of the pub- 
lic. To this end all petty jealousies should be laid aside, and 
every legitimate effort put forth to spread a correct knowledge 
of life insurance, and to secure an increased volume of business. 
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THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN INSURANCE. 


MERICAN insurance is making for itself a history which 
augurs a complete revolution in the business of fire 
underwriting in this country, and which portends the serious 
embarrassment of a branch of business which has grown with 
the magnificent development of the country, until it occupies 
to-day a position third in the great monetary interests which 
characterize the wonderful achievements realized. There are 
about four hundred American stock fire insurance companies, 
representing not far trom two hundred million dollars assets, 
and covering property to the value of about seven and a half 
billions. The annual income of these companies amounts to 
about one hundred million dollars, and their expenditures from 
seventy-five million upward. There is a vastness in these fig- 
ures which is grand to contemplate, but which are almost 
beyond the grasp of one’s comprehension. But they indicate 
the magnitude of the business of American underwriting, the 
immense wealth and resources upon which it rests, and the 
enormous volume of property which it is called upon to protect. 
As yet the business of insurance in this country, as elsewhere, 
is only in its infancy, both as to the formulation of rules, or know!l- 
edge of those principles which must be applied in the conduct 
of a business so vast and important, and the proportions which 
are prospectively to be attained in its future development. The 


history which has been made in American underwriting thus’ 


far has been rapidly made, and companies have passed from 
one stage or condition to another, displaying either fatal weak- 
ness or robust recuperative power, and have been operated 
with a dash and a brilliancy without parallel, which chal- 
lenges universal admiration, although the history of insurance 
has been marked by failures and successes in which the former 
have been too many and the latter too few. A spirit of specu- 
lation entered largely into the.character of many of the early 
organizations, some of which went down ignominiously under 
it; others, when put to the test, faithfully responded to the 
obligations they had assumed, and gave proof of the great 
value of insurance, and of the integrity of those engaged in it. 
The history of American insurance in the main is one of glory, 
as the millions upon millions paid to its vast army of patrons 
abundantly testifies ; and while, as is the case with every other 
enterprise, there have been frauds and failures, and many 
innocent persons have been wronged in consequence, the great 
fact stands boldly out, that American insurance, as an enter- 
prise, has made a history replete with splendid financial 
triumphs, and, notwithstanding its many failures and imper- 
fections, has laid the foundation for a position before the country 
which is enduring, and has established a confidence with the 
people not to be destroyed. The great fires of this country 
within the last quarter of a century developed the calibre of 
our companies, and afforded an opportunity to demonstrate the 
value of insurance in a way calculated to be gratefully remem- 
bered. New York, Albany, St. Louis, San Francisco, Phila- 
delphia, Troy, Vicksburg, the two Portlands, Chicago and Bos- 
ton, rebuilt from their fire-made ruins, are in their splendor, 
magnificent monuments tu the material service of insurance, 
the like of which exists nowhere else upon the face of the 
earth. But running parallel with this record of brilliant 
achievements is one of failure, and-ignominy, which, however, 











is partially lost sight of and forgotten in the lustre of the 
brighter page. But time and events have ‘beenfshapingjthe 


destiny of our insurance. Weakness has resulted in extinction, 
and steadily the gulf of separation between the strong and the 
weak companies has been widening, the one class seemingly 
destined for a prosperous and useful future, and the other to 
inanition and death. The mortuary list of companies shows 
that over two hundred failures and retirements have occurred 
since the Chicago fire, not including those which then sur- 
rendered. During last year about thirty companies retired 
from business, and this year promises to show as many. 
Scarcely a week passes without the withdrawal of some com- 
pany. This state of affairs creates a feverish state of feeling 
throughout the entire circle of companies, and an unmistakable 
uneasiness and apprehension of the future is present with all 
of them. 


This condition has been brought about by a number of 
causes, which at different times, and in different ways, have 
already been discussed by THz Spectator. Chief among the 
causes for the general depression and restiveness at present ex- 
isting and which threaten to seriously and permanently 
affect the business, are those of excessive competition and a 
desperate struggle for business at any price. The warfare be- 
tween the Board and the non-board companies which was in- 
augurated about three years ago, has produced the present 
condition of the business so far as the unnatural depression in 
rates is concerned, and the only compensation yet reached is 
the retirement of a few competitive non-board field companies. 
The great majority of the companies that have withdrawn 
were those doing strictly a local business, and whose 
influence was not felt in the general field. Up to this time the 
warfare upon non-board and small outside companies has not 
produced the desired effect, and although several of the latter 
class have been forced to succumb on account of the pressure 
brought to bear upon them by their more powerful rivals, the 
end is not yet, but still seems dimly remote. The outcome of 
all this struggle between companies is a demoralization in the 
business of insurance unparalelled by anything in the past, anda 
consequent depression which will require years of patient and 
skillful effort to overcome, if indeed, the business will ever re- 
gain all that it has lost in the present contest. 


With all the credit that attaches to the record of insurance in 
this country, it has all along suffered from too much competi- 
tion. There have been from the very first almost, too many 
companies competing for patronage. While the business done 
is immense, and is constantly growing, and while there is none 
too much capital involved to offer the protection required, the 
capital invested is too much divided, and a larger number of 
companies are endeaworing to operate than can possible succeed. 
This fact has contributed, more than any other, to bring about a 
large majority of the failures that have occurred in the history 
of the business. But the experience of the past few years is 
demonstrating the fact that the law of “the survival of the 
fittest” is as applicable in insurance as in the animal kingdom. 
In fact it is the supreme law ‘of things that exists everywhere. 
Therefore in competition the fittest companies will survive, the 
others will be compelled to retire. Since the Chicago fire 
nearly all the failures or retirements have been of small com- 
panies, showing conclusively that at the present time, when 
there are so many companies competing for business, that it is 
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‘the large, and not the small companies, as a rule, which will 
survive the varied experiences incident to underwriting. The 
large companies are slowly but surely causing the death of the 
small ones, and a large amount of capital will, under the present 
condition of things, be forced out of the business. It is this 
fact, coupled with the utter demoralization of all insurance in- 
terests which this crushing process involves, that constitutes the 
unfavorable features of the history now making, and to which 
we referred as calculated to lead to the permanent injury of un- 
derwriting in this country. The retirement of companies isa 
benefit to the business generally, but the withdrawal of capital 
is a detriment, as is the fierce demoralization consequent upon 
the eliminating process adopted. And so long as this state of 
things is permitted to exist just so long will matters go from 
bad to worse, until not only the small companies may be all 
wiped out but some of the large ones may also be forced to 
yield to the weakening effects of their own policy. We are 
opposed to the warfare now being made between the two 
classes of our American companies as perilous to the existence 
of all, and pernicious in the extreme in its effect upon insur- 
ance interests and the general public. It is useless in any re- 
spect, harmful in every respect, and beneficial in no respect. 


It is this history of demoralization and death that portends 
the future serious evil in insurance, and which results come 
from the attempt to reduce competition to the blood-letting 
principle. That a radical change in the business of insurance 
is certain to follow the present course of things is inevitable ; 
still the revolution needed is a steady business-like one, and not 
one introduced through the sanguinary measures at present 
adopted. The evil of excessive competition should be cured 
by the concentration of the present capital in a less number 
of companies, and not by driving it out of the insurance field. 
The business needs fewer companies and greater insur- 
ance power, and, in place of trying the disastrous experi- 
ment of killing off competition by the cut-throat process, the 
true theory is to keep the business in as healthful a condition as 
possible as to rates, practice and management, and to effect a 
reduction by consolidation, thereby substituting strength for 
weakness and success for failure. If the present course of com- 
panies shall be continued much longer the prestige and reputa- 
tion which the insurance interest of this country now enjoys will 
be seriously hazarded, and almost irreparable injury be sus- 
tained. 

But there is still another phase of the present condition of 
American insurance which is attracting, and must attract, in- 
creased attention, and that is, the presence of alarge and con- 
stantly increasing number of foreign companies, which swells 
the ranks of competitors and augments the embarrassments of 
the situation. What we have said of oy own companies will 
apply to the foreign as well. We have toomany ofthem. There 
are a few stalwarts among them which have made a good record 
and are entitled to the credit awarded them. Many others 
have made no record, neither here nor elsewhere, and are 
speculating merely upon the reputation of others, without their 
‘ business or backing. These companies afford no increase of 
strength to the insurance interests of the country, but, on the 
contrary, tend to weaken the tone of the general business by the 
competition they offer. The growing foreign competition is 
one of the features of the business that materially affects the 
condition and prospects of American insurance, and sooner or 
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later must receive special consideration. ‘‘ Competition is the 
life of trade,” it is said, but it is also the death of it when ex. 
cessive. The simple fact is, we have too many companies, 
home and foreign, competing for business, and if the number 
were reduced one-half in each class, the business would be in a 
much better condition than it is, or ever can be, with the present 
horde of competitors. Between the domestic and foreign ele- 
ments that oppress the business, the future of American insur. 
ance, notwithstanding the brilliancy of a portion of its record, is 
not encouraging. The indications point to a season of unusual 
depression, with a retirement of capital from the business in 
consequence of the continuance of a policy calculated to con. 


| centrate the business done in the hands of the most aggressive 


companies at low rates and great expense, the result of which, 
in time, will be a complete revolution, and the adoption of a 
system, the basis of which is not yet developed. 





LIFE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


E are informed from credible sources that there is every 
reason to apprehend that a scheme is on foot having for 

its object the wrecking of the Life Association of America, 
located at St. Louis. The wrecking scheme proposed is, accord- 
ing to our information, conceived in the interest of the Presi- 


‘dent, H.W. Hough, and is to be prosecuted in such manner 


as to enable him to control the appointment of a receiver. 
During the past few years Mr. Hough’s management has been 
characterized by the most astonishing incompetence. We have 
the best of reasons for believing that the reports made to the 
Insurance Departments have been studiously “‘ cooked” from 
year to year to cover up wastefulness and mismanagement; and 
that the closing up of the company is to be conducted so as to 
cover up all these objectionable transactions. Asa single instance 
of these “‘ crooked” operations, we are informed that Mr. Hough 
borrowed a large sum of money from the company, giving as 
security a mortgage on his house in St. Louis, which, by any 
fair valuation, is not worth one-half the sum taken by him 
from the company. Other operations of a similar character, 
which we might mention, have resulted in the loss of large 
amounts of money belonging to the policyholders of the com- 
pany. The time being now ripe for bringing these operations 
to a close, the company is to be officially wrecked. 

At the last session of the Legislature of Missouri, President 
Hough had a bill passed authorizing the Insurance Superintend- 
ent of the State, upon certain representations being made to 
him by the officers of a life insurance company, to take posses- 
sion of the company, and to appoint some one to manage it or 
wind it up. It was intended that the bill should take effect im- 
mediately, but, from some unexplained reason, it does not be- 
come operative until some time during the present month. The 
scheme for wrecking the company is to take advantage of this 
law, apply for a receiver, secure the appointment of Mr. 
Hough as such officer, and then proceed to wind up the com- 
pany in accordance with the methods heretofore practiced by 
him in. its management. 

The following table showing the condition of the company 
we have compiled from the reports of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of Missouri. 
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‘ in the business of insurance, and which are permitted to operate 
with a willingness worthy of a better cause, insurance would 
to-day be in sympathy with the advanced tone which charac- 
terizes business of all varieties. But the jealousy between 
companies, and the senseless scramble for patronage, which 
have led to all the evils from which insurance is suffering, seem 
to stand stubbornly in the way of that reform so much needed. 


And while capital employed in every other enterprise is 
governed by a certain degree of prudence, in insurance there 
seems to be no management, but an apparent disregard for 
results which are as sure to follow as effect from cause. In 
view of the perceptible improvement which has taken place in 
the financial and business interests of the country, and the 
marked turn in the tide for the better, the time is propitious for 
a change to be inaugurated in insurance, and the sooner it is 
done the sooner will reasonable profits be realized upon the 
capital invested, better indemnity will be given the public, and 
the dignity and safety of a business so important as underwriting 
will be maintained, whereas it is now in a condition which 
yields little or no profit, the character of the security offered is 
being constantly weakened, and the business injured by the 
course being pursued. In union there is strength is especially 
true as regards insurance interests. The safety of companies 
lies in unity of purpose and unity of action. The business in 
which they are engaged is of that peculiar character that unless 
governed by a bond of union and uniformity of practice, evils 
similar to those now existing will continually arise. We would 
like to see the insurance companies of the country fall into line 
and make an effort to place themselves in position to reap the 
advantages to be derived from the improved state of things 
generally. The essential things to be done are an observance 
of the rules of sound practice, the procurement of adequate 
rates and the most rigid economy in expenditures. In short, 
it is the out-go quite as much as the income that must be 
regarded. With a greatly diminished premium rate, expen- 
ditures must be brought to the minimum. Commissions, and 
the entire catalogue of items entering into the financial account 
of companies, should be reduced in keeping with the diminished 
revenue ; and until the value of economy be fully appreciated 
it is almost idle to hope for a lasting improvement in the 
business. But with the new phase which is being assumed in 
all branches of enterprise, insurance should be found keeping 
pace with the progress of events, and should promptly respond 
to the demands of the situation in all those matters which per- 
tain to the welfare of the business. 


The business has too long been permitted to run on its ruin- 
ous course unchecked. It is certainly time to heed the warnings 
of experience and to profit by the lessons of the hour. With 
the rapid growth of the insurable property of the country there 
is a constant and increasing demand for the security offered by 
insurance. It has before it a magnificent field for future opera- 
tions, and, if that prudence shall be exercised in its management 
which should characterize so important a branch of business, it 
will recover from its present state of demoralization and ex- 
perience that degree of prosperity which may be realized under 
the new order of things. With all the vitalizing influences now 


existing, and which are causing a universal revival in business, 
there is no excuse for insurance not joining in the general re- 
turn to prosperity and utilizing all agencies it can command in 
furtherance of its own welfare. 


With the accomplished turn in 














the tide of the affairs of the country for the better, the managers 
of companies should see to it that the present opportunities are 
not allowed to pass unimproved. Everything is on the up 
grade, and the business of insurance should find itself respond- 
ing to the improved tone matters have assumed. Neglected 
opportunities cannot be recalled, and the duty of insurance is 
one of the hour, and of action in putting itself again on the 
road to prosperity. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MANAGERS OF LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


HE degree of responsibility devolved upon the managers 

of life insurance companies is not properly appreciated by 
the general public, nor, it issafe to say, by a majority of the 
managers themselves. The trust confided to them by the policy- 
holders of their respective companies is one of the most sacred 
that men can be called upon to administer. It is the provision 
made by man in the heyday of his health, vigor and manhood, 
for those dependent upon him when the grave shall have claimed 
him whose thoughtful care has thus sought to alleviate the 
cares and responsibilities, and to smooth the pathway of the 
widow and orphans who mourn his untimely taking off. The 
life insurance trust is the property of widows and orphans who 
are left in an unprotected position by the death of ‘their natural 
protectors. Those protectors, during their lives, have virtu- 
ally said to the managers of the life companies: ‘ We are 
poor men, with families to support; while we have life and 
health we expect to be able to provide for their wants, but 
what will become of them when we are dead is a question that 
causes us extreme anxiety ; we come to you, therefore, believ- 
ing you to be men of integrity, of humanity, and possessed of 
good business foresight, and ask of you to accept from our hard 
earnings a certain sum at regular intervals, to be invested ac- 
cording to your best judgment; to carefully watch over and 
guard such investment to the end that when we are gone our 
helpless families may derive the benefits of our savings ; it is all 
we can do for them, and we rely upon your honesty and integ- 
rity to faithfully administer this trust, and to pay over to the 
loved ones whom we designate, the fair proceeds of our savings 
at such time as they shall need them most, when we are no 
longer here to guard their interests and provide for their wel- 
fare.” A trust so constituted should appeal to the better in- 
stincts of humanity, to the holiest sentiments the heart of man 
is capable of entertaining, and secure for it the utmost watch- 
fulness and care to prevent any portion of it from being wasted 
or frittered away, or placed in jeopardy by tempting specula- 
tions. The men who accept this trust assume a responsibility, 
present and future, that is not equaled by any other that can be 
imposed upon them. It is a responsibility that cannot be 
shirked. Directors are equally amenable with the Presidents 
and other officers of companies to the public for the faithful and 
intelligent administration of this trust, and will be held ac- 
countable for their sins of commission or of omission alike. It 
is no excuse for a Director to say, ‘‘ I have not time to attend to 
this; the President manages the company.” He has assumed 
the responsibility, and cannot shirk it. His name has been used 
as a guarantee to the public that the company would be man- 
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aged with honesty and prudence, and it is his business to see 
that the managing officers keep faith with the public. He 
should be familiar with every detail of the business, and especi- 
ally should he carefully scrutinize every investment and every 
disbursement. It is only by the exercise of the combined wis- 
dom and foresight of the men whom the public have trusted 
that the life insurance fund can be made to best subserve the 
purpose for which it was created—the amelioration of the con- 
dition of helpless widows and orphans. 

Millions of dollars have been thus accumulated in the treas- 
uries of the many life insurance companies of this country, 
representing the hard-earned savings of thousands of industrious 
and prudent men, and it is pertinent at this time, to ask ‘‘ How 
is this trust being administered?” Turn to the records of the 
courts, and there we find a long list of life companies in the 
hands of receivers, their funds being plundered by a horde of 
hungry insurance wreckers (many of them formerly officers of 
the companies) lawyers, and, worst of all, by corrupt and venal 
judges who should be the vigilant guardians to protect these 
sacred trusts from the vultures who hover around them. The 
history of these receiverships shows a most shameful record 
of plunder and robbery, under judicial sanction, that is a dis- 
grace to the bar and the bench, and to the civilization of the 
age. 

But, turning from the court records, we find certain companies 
engaged in a disgraceful competition for business, to secure 
which they resort to the most disreputable means, squandering 
the money entrusted to them in so sacred a manner in per- 
sistent attempts to pull down and destroy their competitors in 
the life insurance field. Companies of unquestioned solvency 
and standing are assailed by their rivals, not because the com- 
panies show any indication of weakness or bad management, 
but solely for the reason that the managers are not on friendly 
terms with those who attack them. In this crusade of com- 
panies one against another, the purchasable and unscrupulous 
press plays an active part. These papers are paid to write and 
print attacks upon companies of good standing, and their 
articles are circulated broadcast through the country by rival 
companies and their agents. 

Of course, the more reputable companies take no part in this 
warfare. Their managers have ajust appreciation of their re- 
sponsibilities and their duties, and seek only to protect the 
best interests of their policyholders. Among the companies 
who prosecute a legitimate business in a legitimate manner, 
whose managements are characterized by integrity and con- 
servatism, we may mention the Penn Mutual, the Berkshire, the 
Massachusetts Mutual, the Northwestern Mutual, the Aftna, the 
National, of Vermont, and the Connecticut Mutual. The latter 
company, although the subject of public and anonymous attacks, 
has always abstained from retaliating even while, under great 
provocation, defending itself. We might add to this list other 
companies that take no part in this disgraceful scramble for 
business, and have purposely refrained from including any of 
the New York companies. Some of the latter we know to be 
equally innocent of these charges of maladministration, while 
others we know to be deeply engaged in circulating the attacks 
complained of. But the companies that abstain from this 
style of guerrilla warfare are injured by it to quite as great an 
extent as those that are the direct subjects of it, inasmuch as 
this constant detraction and misrepresentation tends to destroy 





public confidence in the system of life insurance. These at- 
tacks are not made because the company against which they 
are directed is weak ; not in the interests of the public or of the 
policyholders; but simply because the authors of the anony- 
mous articles are hostile to the managers of the companies 
thus assailed. To gratify their personal hatred of an individ- 
ual, they are seeking to injure or destroy companies in which 
thousands of policyholders are interested, and to which the 
dependent families of these policyholders look for assistance 
under the direst calamity that can overtake them. 

The Connecticut Mutual has enjoyed the confidence of the 
public for over thirty years ; its management has been conserva- 
tive, its methods of doing business always legitimate; it has 
assets equal to $50,000,000, and its solvency is unquestioned. 
Yet it has been subjected to attacks from the venal press, and 
by anonymous circulars printed and circulated by envious rivals, 
Other companies equally identified with all that is good and 
honorable in the history of life insurance have been assailed 
in an equally reckless and unwarranted manner. No one pre- 
tends that they are not solvent, or that they have not been 
managed with ability, but they are attacked solely on personal 
grounds. A more cruel method of wounding thousands of in- 
nocent policyholders could scarcely be devised. 

Whatever is calculated to destroy confidence in the stability or 
solvency of any of the companies wc have named, is a blow aimed 
at the whole structure of life insurance. To undermine the pillars 
that support the edifice is to insure the destruction of the 
temple. Yet such is the shortsightedness of jealous managers 
of individual life companies that they do not hesitate to use the 
vilest means at their command in their attacks upon the man- 
agers of other companies they know to be perfectly sound and 
entirely solvent. In doing so they squander the funds of which 
they are the trusted custodians in a most lavish and wanton man- 
ner. Such conduct is cowardly and suicidal. The public has 
been so badly victimized already by insolvent or wrecked life in- 
surance companies that the business is discredited and the whole 
system brought under suspicion. Existing companies have, for 
several years, had a hard struggle to maintain the volume of 
their business in consequence. For them to now engage in an 
internal warfare, throwing doubt and suspicion upon each 
other, thus adding to the alarm already existing in the minds 
of policyholders, and exciting suspicion as to the manner in 
which these sacred trust funds is being administered, can only 
tend to still further lessen public confidence in the system and 
to add to the difficulties encountered in obtaining new busi- 
ness. Some managers ef life companies seem to entertain an 
entirely erroneous idea in regard to their responsibilities as cus- 
todians of trust funds, and to think that their duty lies in at- 
tempting to pull down the structures erected by their competi- 
tors in business. On the contrary, it should be their aim to 
ignore all personal difficulties or misunderstandings, and to 
work harmoniously together for the good of the general busi- 
ness, seeking by every fair and honorable means to restore pub- 
lic confidence in life insurance, and to place it upon such a 
basis that it will command the respect of every one. 





Tue editor of that journal who has been propounding the 
conundrum “ Can the Connecticut Mutual be saved?” announ- 
ces as his deliberate belief “that the Royal Canadian can be re- 
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stored to its pristine condition.” The editor aforesaid appears 
to have gone extensively into the “ saving” business, but while 
he is about it, would it not be well for him to exhibit some little 
solicitude regarding his own salvation? 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


PEN SKETCHES, BY A SPECIAL AGENT. 


I.—MaAIpEN EXPERIENCE. 


ANY years ago, when we were young, and char —— oh! hang 
“Pinafore!” Many years ago the manager of a large fire 
company came to our desk and requested that we take the field and 
put into practical operation the theories of the office, and suggested 
the frontier on the Upper Missouri as a promising field to “ break in” 
the young novitiate. Said the manager, in his terse and graphic way: 
“ The iron horse is pushing his heels into that region, and there are 
new settlements to be canvassed. The advantages of pre-occupation 
are great, and pioneer companies get a monopoly of business and rates. 
We have had several flying specials through that section, and some 
seed has been sown, but no resident special. Go, and grow up with 
the territory.” 

Ambition said, ‘Go. A splendid chance to make yourself fe/¢, In 
the office you are but one among fifty, drawing your salary promptly, if 
not before; a cog in a wheel. Outside, you stand for the company 
called upon to decide delicate matters and grave issues, and, through 
written reports and definite action, have an opportunity to impress 
your individuality upon the company, winning distinction and pro- 
motion.” 

Personal comfort said, ‘‘ You will have a snug desk in the office, easy 
correspondence, cozy home, and every evening with your family ;” and 
the vision of slippered ease before the fender, with wife at the piano 
and the baby romping on the floor, appeared in all its seduction to a 
heart that was tender and true. 

The battle was sharp, short, but decisive. “All right, General, 
we will go. When shall we start?” “Immediately. The insurance 
business is like the field of battle ; important to act promptly ; certain 
points to be occupied, outposts to be captured, and the aid-de-camp 
must be willing to obey orders and start at once through peril and 
discomfort — considerations of family or personal convenience are 
secondary.” 

Weare resolved to go. This energetic talk fires our heart. The 
family is apprised, the shock is sudden; then follow regrets, hurried 
packing, storage, and a temporary separation till the trial becomes 
fact. We buy our through ticket, with coupons a yard long, and 
with office blessings and personal adieus, we start forth with resolu- 
tion in our heart, but something like weakness in our limbs. We 
are conscious of entering a book store and investing in a cheap 
pocket map and an expensive memoranda book. We take the 
train at dark—most woeful of seasons—and as the shadows fal]j 
so do our spirits. We pass the first familiar landmarks with a 
queer feeling that we are looking at them under different circumstances 
than ever before. In fact, may never see them again, as thirty-six 
hours will put many hundred miles. betweerrus. A brood of solemn 
fancies chase through our brain, and, in spite of our fatigue, we find 
ourselves thinking rapidly and vigorously. 


We take no note of our companions in the sleeper; their plans and 


pursuits are ordinary, ours vital. Are we not a Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary ? And with the air of an embassador we fold the drapery of the 
“Pullman ” around us, and lie down to dream of Omaha and I[ndians, 
prairie winds and stage rides, with a general mixture of risks, rates 
and percents, and our “ first loss” scaring us out of our boots. But 





—— 


morning found us, with an appetite for breakfast, at a strange station 
with a long platform, on which we walked to and fro and tried to 
realize our identity as a Special Agent. 

We bought the morning paper, and, for the first time, were more 
interested in the “ fire record” than politics or gossip. We stretched 
our limbs on the plush and yielding cushions with that satisfied self. 
complacency that follows a hearty meal, fingered over our new cards, 
and speculated whether the name would not have looked better in 
some other type, or arranged differently ; and then we studied, as 
though a lesson set in school, the memoranda of rates, exposures, 
distances, which an older clerk had kindly handed us, and we 
pondered over our blank forms—which were not a few—and suc- 
ceeded in mixing up generally Mill Surveys, Appraisals, and Proofs of 
Loss. Oh! were you never a special, and did you never feel the flush of 
nervous expectancy over your first adjustment or appointment? And 
then we thought of our manager—of his last caution: “ Don’t appoint 
the first man you meet.” Wonderful man! What philosophical 
research, what marvellous insight into human nature, what accumu- 
lated wisdom ; and vague notions rose in our mind that Insurance, 
like Government, was an institution; and that history, precedent, 
philosophy, law, as well as business tact and common sense, were 
somehow interwoven with it, and as the outline loomed up in the 
background of our imagination and took shape and color, we felt the 
chastening touch of humility, and caught an inspiration which nerved 
us for determined work. 





ROOFS IN GENERAL, AND SLATE ROOFS IN 
PARTICULAR. 


ESTMINSTER Hall, in London, is said to be the largest 

room in Europe whose roof is unsupported by pillars. It is 
270 feet long, 70 feet wide, and about go feet high. This grand 
room has a noble carved roof of chestnut wood, curiously con- 
structed and adorned with angels. It speaks well for the architect and 
builder, that a roof of one span, without a column for its support, 
should have kept out wind and weather for more than 500 years, and 
should be found still doing duty without any signs of decay. Would 
that a lineal descendant of old John Boterell, who was clerk of the 
works at Westminster, had settled in America; he might have had 
charge of “‘The Department of Buildings’ in New York, and found 
ample scope for his talents in prohibiting the erection of many an ob- 
jectionable roof. 

We have plenty of timber for roofing purposes, but whether 
chestnut, grown on republican soil, would last as long as that so 
wonderfully carved in the days of Richard the Second, is a matter not 
easily decided. Buildings, we know, were in those good old times not 
“hurried up” and the contract for their erection was not always given 
to the lowest bidder. The term “roof,” we get from the Saxon word 
“hiof,” or it may be a contraction of the German words “hier dief” 
“upon here.” Upon here, or on the roof, rests a vast amount of re- 
sponsibility, for every roof should be so constructed that property is 
not only protected, “but it should be considered as one of the princi- 
pal ties to a building, by binding the exterior walls to the interior, 
and to the partitions, which act like strong counter forts against 
them.” Badly designed roofs have thrown out the walls of many a 
building in Europe, and America. In this Northern climate, the flat 
roofs so common in Eastern countries, will not discharge the heavy 
storms of rain or snow with facility,and the shingle roofs will not 
discharge the showers of sparks from locomotives as quick as insur- 
ance companies wish. An Englishman, writing of America, 100 
years ago said it was a “ Wooden Coyntry.” It may be a good thing 
for us that wood is getting scarce if it results in our obtaining a more 
durable building material. Our houses in many cases rest on a 
wooden foundation, we have wooden sides, and wooden roofs, and 
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then in our simplicity wonder how it is we have so many fires. Mr. I. 
L. Holden, of Chicago, said “frame buildings in the West seem to 
be subject to more rapid destruction than in th: Eastern States, no 
doubt from the fact that they are less substantially built, covered with 
sawed shingle roofs and standing, if not upon the ground, upon wooden 
blocks.” ‘Brick, or stone buildings, from their nature generally have 
good foundations, but their roofs are a constant source of annoyance to 
their owners; after slate or tile, properly laid, there is probably no 
better roof for economy and protection, (independent of fire hazard) 
than a good shaved shingle roof. Considered, however, from the 
underwriters’ stand point, the verdict no doubt would lie in favor of 
metal.” 

’Tis true that shingles can be made nearly fire-proof and weather- 
proof by an inexpensive chemical process, but they never are, or if 
they are, the fact is not known to many. Dr. L. Feuchtwanger says: 
“Jf shingles are placed in boilers or tanks where steam is introduced 
for several hours, and a weak solution of liquid silica (water glass) 
be afterwards applied, tc be followed by an application of chloride of 
calcium, shingles will not burn, nor be lighted by sparks. An intense 
heat of long duration will only char them on the surface.”” From 
some experiments made years ago by De Saussure, it was proved that 
the decay of woody fibre was caused by the action of air and water. 
In dry air wood does not decay, and under water, it seems to have the 
same property. As shingle roofs are exposed to the weather they 
must decay sooner or latter, while they are liable to be burnt at any 
time from circumstances over which the inmates of the house have no 
control. On Sunday, August 10, Hant’s cheese factory, at Wamps- 
ville, near Oneida, took fire. The burning shingles were forced by the 
wind directly over Kent’s flouring mill, some rods away. The mill, as 
well as some adjoining buildings, was destroyed. Mr. Kent’s loss was 
about $20,000. 

Shingle roofs are very cheap, but they are in the long run very 
expensive, and will not, under the most favorable circumstances, last 
more than thirty years. Metal roofs suffer from rust through lack of 
paint, and composition roofs are not what they should be, and not 
what we pay for. 

In 1865, on some large chemical works, I tried three kinds of roofing 
at one and the same time—-metal, composition, and slate. The latter 
proved to be the best by far, for the roofers and the painters’ bills were 
not swelled by working on the slate roofs, and they were much cooler 
in the hot months. Why the safe and durable slate does not expel 
the unsafe and unsougd shingle is a matter of surprise to many. 


All slates are not, however, alike, as every school-boy knows. Dr. 
Ure says: “ The best beds of roofing slate improve in quality as they 
lie deeper under the surface, near to which, indeed, they have little 
value.” One peculiar kind of slate, quarried, I think, in Pennsylvania, 
is used by a friend of mine in his chemical works, because it will stand 
a large amount of heat. Marbled slate, or slate colored to represent 
marble, is said to possess sixteen times the strength of marble, while 
it is scarcely distinguishable from it. In England the gray slate used 
is found to be more expensive, but much more durable, than the tiles 
of burnt clay which have been in use more or less since they were made 
by the Romans. In France slates used in roofing are bedded in 
plaster on the boarding. The American Builder says: “ It is often 
urged against slate roofs that they must necessarily be coustructed of 
much heavier timber in order to sustain the extra weight, but the 
fallacy of this argument is readily seen if we consider for a moment 
that the timbers required to sustain a shingle roof must be sufficiently 
strong to carry whatever snow may fall and remain on its sur- 
face, a contingency that need not be provided for in a slate roof, as 
the. latter material is impervious to water, and having no rough surface 
exposed, ice or snow cannot accumulate upon it to any extent. 

“ A good roof of slate is practically imperishable, for its durability 
has no limit.” 

Says Grant Thorburn, who first started the seed store in John street: 
“ The City Hotel in Broadway was built in the Summer and Autumn of 
1794, and is the first house in the city, and also in America, whose roof 





was covered with slates.” Twenty-five years afterwards when the 
roof was raised, the slates were removed, and, being sound, were again 
used, 

We have too many fires from shingle roofs, and as “slate is now 
used in some parts for fence posts,” why not advocate its use on roofs, 
although some time may elapse before we are in the matter of fires as 
happily situated as the people of the Netherlands. 

From the Consuls’ report, lately presented to Congress, and pub- 
lished by order, Consul Birney says of the Hollanders, “There is 
economy in the mode of building that saves property from destruction 
by fire. Since my residence here I have not heard a fire alarm, nor 
have I seen the gathering of an engine company. The only fire that 
I can obtain any account of during the past fifteen months was the 
burning of a small confectionery shop caused by the breaking of a gas 
pipe. The buildings are constructed of brick or stone, and the roof 
covered with a tile that cannot burn. I have not seen a wooden 
dwelling in Holland.” There certainly is a striking contrast between 
Holland and America. E. B. 





MISCELLANY. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION AND THE CONNECTICUT 
MUTUAL LIFE. 


HE Christian Union was recently betrayed into republishing some 
T of the charges that have been made against the Connecticut 
Mutual Life by the unscrupulous writers who are seeking to blackmail 
that company. The editor of that paper finally concluded to investi- 
gate the matter personally, and in his issue of September ro prints 
the tollowing refutation of the charges to which he had unwittingly 
given currency. 


One or two recent paragraphs in The Christian Union, referring to 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, have brought to us 
inquiries from policyholders in that company respecting its condition. 
As a result, one of the editors of The Christian Union went in person 
to Hartford to make inquiries. In these inquiries he had every facility 
afforded him by Colonel Greene, the President of the Company, and 
he sets down here the result of a pretty careful investigation for the 
benefit of the readers of The Christian Union, and especially such as 
are interested pecuniarily in the Connecticut Life. 

The charges against this Company, which have been recently circu- 
lated in the press in certain quarters, may all be reduced to two. 

1. That the Company put an erroneous valuation on certain of its 
assets. It is also charged that we have misstated the value of much 
other property, especially upon the building in Hartford, and upon 
what is known as the Honoré Block in Chicago. 

2. That it has loaned largely on real estate in Chicago, St. Louis, 
and other points in the West; has been compelled to buy in under 
foreclosure and at so great a sacrifice as to seriously impair its capital, 
and that in its public reports it has concealed this impairment from its 
policyholders. Briefly, the facts in respect to both these charges are 
as follows: 

1. Estimated Values. The Connecticut Mutual, like every other 
insurance company, presents every year to the Insurance Department 
of every State in which it is doing business, a balance-sheet showing its 
income and disbursements, its assets and liabilities. In this balance- 
sheet the Connecticut Mutual always presents the assets, not at the 
estimated or appraised value, but at their actual cost to the Company. 
That is, it reports how much it has loaned on bond and mortgage, and 
how much it has actually paid for real estate, bonds and stocks pur- 
chased. 

Of course, in some instances the property is worth less, as in others 
it is worth more, than the cost. The Company, however, makes in its 
balance-sheet no estimate ot either appreciation or depreciation until 
the property has been actually sold and the amount of rise or fall has 
been definitely determined. Whatever criticism this method may be 
subject to it clearly has this advantage: that it renders impossible 

ding or exaggerated valuations. When a company carries into its 
ce-sheet, as some do, an appraised value, it is always liable, and 
often under strong temptation, to present an exaggerated appraisal, to 
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recognize appreciation, to pass by depreciation in its assets. This is true 
of any individual ; it is more evidently true of a great corporation whose 
success depends upon its published reports of its financial condition. 
In its annual report of assets the building of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is reported not as worth, but as having cost, 
in round numbers, $1,067,000. The building was erected in 1870. 
Real estate has been falling in value, and building material and labor 
in cost, since that time, so that the property is not, probably, worth 
to-day what it cost in 1870; but it is doubtful whether any three per- 
sons could’ be found to agree in an estimate of its actual market value, 
and it stands, therefore, in the published balance sheet of the company 
at its actual cost until a settled market shall give a good ground for a 
change in its valuation and a carrying of the balance to profit and loss 
account. 

The same principle is illustrated in the case of the Honoré Block. In 
that case the Connecticut Mutual made a loan on property in the heart 
of Chicago, and upon an unfinished building, the object of the loan 
being in part to enable the owner to complete the structure. He 
failed. The insurance company foreclosed and bought in the property, 
and reported it in its annual statement at the actual cost paid for it, 
$567,384. It then proceeded to complete the unfinished building, 
expending for that purpose the sum of about $50,000, and the follow- 
ing year reported the property with the added cost at, in round num- 
bers, $617,000 ; and the property was actually paying about six per cent 
net interest on that amount of capital when it was burned in January 
last; it is now being restored with the insurance money. There is 
clearly nothing to justify a charge of false valuation in these facts. 

2. Western Jnvestments. The Connecticut Mutual, in common with 
other Connecticut companies, has loaned largely on Western property 
in the great centres, especially Detroit, Chicago and St. Louis. In 
these transactions its invariable rule has been never to loan an amount 
exceeding fifty per cent of the appraised value of the real estate. Rut 
since the panic real estate has fallen, and in many cases more than 
fifty per cent in value if brought to a forced sale. Many of the Western 
borrowers have failed, and the Connecticut Mutual has been compelled 
to foreclose, and to save itself by purchasing the property at fore- 
closure sale. It has in this way purchased in the city of Chicagoa 
little over two millions and one half of dollars. In 1877 a commission 
was appointed by the State of Connecticut, in consequence of the 
disturbed condition of the Charter Oak, to investigate all the insur- 
ance companies of the State and report. They proceeded in the dis- 
charge of this duty to Chicago, and while there secured, by competent 
judges, a careful appraisal of all the real estate owned or loaned upon 
by the Connecticut insurance companies. It is a comparison of this 
appraisal in some instances with the sum actually paid by the insur- 
ance company in purchasing under the mortgage which is cited as 
ge for the expressed opinion that the Connecticut Mutual Life has 
ost so heavily as to impair its capital. A careful comparison, how- 
ever, of the appraised value of all the real estate purchased by the Con- 
necticut Mutual, with the actual cost paid for it, shows that the prop- 
erty is worth what it hascost. Indeed this property has been pur- 
chased at forced sale at a time of serious depression, and, therefore, 
with few if any exceptions at bottom prices, and there are very few 
business‘men who, if they had the money to invest and the opportu- 
nity, would not have been glad to purchase improved real estate in the 
heart of Chicago at any time during the last two years at foreclosure 
sales. Real estate has already begun to feel the upward movement, 
and it is probable that the investments which the Connecticut Mutual 
have been compelled to make in Chicago will eventually prove among 
its most remunerative property. 

We believe that this statement fairly covers the whole ground of the 
charges which have been preferred against the Connecticut Mutual, 
and some of which have been repeated in ourcolumns. There have 
been charges made of other losses, but they have not even the pretext 
of the foregoing and are purely arbitrary, Unquestionably all large 
investors in real estate East and West have suffered temporarily in the 
general shrinkage during the last few years, but it is scarcely less un- 
questionable than those investors who have been able to secure real 
estate during the last two years at the lowest market price, and have 
the means to hold on to their investments during the present and 
ae ae rise, will more than compensate themselves for special 
osses by a general profit. 

It is proper to add that the examination to which the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company is to be subjected by the Connecticut 
State Insurance Department is that to which, by the law, every insurance 
company is subjected once in every three years ; and that careful inquiry 
of interested policyholders familiar with the affairs and management of 
the company, of insurance men in Hartford acquainted with its 
financial standing and direction, and of the Connecticut State Insur- 
ance Department itself, elicited no breath of suspicion against the in- 
tegrity or soundness of the institution, and did elicit hearty and 
unanimous expressions of confidence in it as one of the strongest and 
best managed companies in the country. The Christian Union 





believes this confidence to be well founded. It advises policyholders 
who have been disturbed by misleading reports to dismiss their fears, 
and rest secure in their investment. 


FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF GERMANY. 


report was read in a meeting of the several directors of the Ger- 
man public insurance companies, held at Weisbaden, in the month 
of June, which fixes the statues of the Association as follows : Germany 


‘has at present seventy-two State, oo commercial and city associ- 
i 


ations, for the insurance of buildings against fires; the largest is in 
Bavaria, conducted by the Government-Director von Jodlbauer, with 
a capital of 2,633,000,0¢0 marks ; next follows the Royal Saxonian ; also 
four other corporations wi h a capital rising 1,000,000,000 of marks each, 
Seven with a fund of over 500,000,0c0, twelve with over 250,000,000, 
thirteen with over 100,000,000, ten ranging from 50,000,000 to 100,- 
000,000, thirteen from 10,000,000 to 50,000,000, eleven with different 
lower amounts. In view of the present tendency of smaller asso- 
ciations being absorbed by the greater ones, their number is decreas- 
ing, and a small fire either Lenioapes them, or they continue to languish. 

These associations differ from each other very much, not alone in 
their magnitude, but also in their purports and administrations. Some 
are intended merely for cities, others for the country, others, again, 
for both; fifteen issue furniture (the Wes phalian, the oldest, since 
1863) ; the rest confine themselves to the insurance on buildings. Sev- 
eral use carefully prepared schedules for fire rates against self-ignition 
or incendiarism ; others lay no stress on such provisions, and merely 
exact a certain yearly premium. Owing to the increase of wages paid 
to laborers, and of building material, and also to the improved style of 
building, fire-rates are higher to-day than they were twenty years ago. 
The insurance on furniture was, at the close of 1877, 891,000,000 
marks. 

Average damage during the years 1866-1877 was 1.56, the highest 
(for 1866) 2.22, and the lowest (for 1875) 1.24 per mille of the insured 
dwellings. Personal property. was somewhat more favorable. The 
lowest building damage did not attain 1 per mille in the town associa- 
tions of East-Friesland, Wurtemburg, and Lippe-Detwold ; greatest— 
7.34 per mille—in East and West Prussia. Of the 379,000,000 marks 
paid in as premiums by the insured from 1866-1877, 314,000,000 were 
disbursed as damages; of the 378,000,000 raised by the stock societies, 
213,000,000 were paid as damages. But the cost of administration of 
stock societies was four times that of other public societies. 

Owing to a careful conduct of business, which became possible by a 
unification of several public institutions, they were enabled to amass a 
fund of 63,000,000 marks as surplus assets, which sum is exactly 
equal to the cash paid-in capital plus the reserves of the fire insurance 
stock companies. At the end of 1877, only three institutions had a 
deficit, but seven had a surplus of over 3,000,000, nine others, owing tc 
combinations, of from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 marks. The Kingdom of 
Saxonia possesses the richest association, 8,500,000 marks, but the 
association of Thorn is most favorably placed, owing to the yearly 
premiums of the insured. No more premiums are needed by this 
Society. The entire re-insurance could be paid with the simple inter- 
est, and a liberal margin would remain for contingencies. 

Ten public societies are either entirely, or at least half re-insured by 
private societies; two transacted a thriving business, while eight 
languished. 





—The Bank of England was incorporated in 1649. It covers five 
acres of ground and employs gco clerks, There are no windows on the street ; light 
is admitted through open courts. No mob could take the bank, therefore, without 
cannon to batter the immense walls. The clock in the centre of the bank has fifty 
dials attached to it. Large cisterns are sunk in the courts, and Engines in perfect 
order are always in readiness in case of fire. 


—Two great incendiaries of the day are the cigar andthe pipe. On 
September 7, a fire occurred at Columbus, O., that destroyed property of the value of 
upwards of $4000, uninsured, which is ascribed to boys smoking who were employed 
upon the premises. In several instances employers forbid the use of lighted 
tobacco on their premises as incompatible with the discharge of the duties of the 
employee in its fullness and with safety, and the circumstance in question may 
warn those who have escaped the calamity of fire to provide against the hazard of 

obacco, 
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INSURANCE IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 

E present below the figures of forty-nine of the principal 
W insurance companies operating in Germany and Austria. 
These statistics were translated and tabulated by THE SPECTATOR 
rom statements of the companies published in authentic German and 
Austrian periodicals, and embrace the companies’ standings on Decem- 


ber 31, 1878. 
ness reported to 


the home office of the companies. 


[ARRANGED ACCORDING TO ALPHABETICAL 


The statements in each case comprise the total busi- 
In the column of 





miscellaneous liabilities the items, excepting those of a very few com- 
panies, include dividends to stockholders—in many cases enormous 
ones—declared at the end of the year, but not disbursed at the date 
of compilation of the statements. For aid in comprehending these 
tables, it may not be inappropriate to state here the official values, in 
United States money, of the moneys employed, as proclaimed by the 


United States Treasury Department: 


Franc, 19.3 cents; German 


Mark, 23.8 cents; Austrian Florin, $3.86; Russian Rouble, 74.8 


cents: 


ORDER OF LOCATIONS.] 













































































j 
Premiums Losses Unearned | nearest Lite. 
LOCATION. NAME OF COMPANY. Money. | Received | Paid in | otal | Capital)” ppg | Unpaid |" and | ties, In- x... 2 
in 1878. 1878. , > miums. * | Liabili- | cluding : 
ties. Capital, 

0 Berlin Kilnische (Fire)....-..--...--------------| Marks. 6,720,469 2,643,178 8,709,430 | 6,000,0c0 | 1,862,643 | 575,684! 195,394 | 8,633,721 75,709 
ae Berliner (Marine)........ --2--20------0------e02 = 169,845 59,863 1,064,126 | 750,000 56,563 | t 1,431 | 807,894 256,132 
eee Berlinische. (Life)... 02-90 -nne-s-oceceseceees rs 3»165,535 2,053,436 | 25,875,238 | 3,000,000 18,832,327 | 656,526 | 178,487 |22,667,340 | 3,207,948 
., (ae Deuteshe (Phatine) scccccnc--occnne-4¢cepenerpecnn - 1,770,851 1,113,472 2,146,204 | 1,500,000 | 602,345 + 24,942 | 2,127,287 18,917 
a’ Deutscher Lloyd (Marine) -......-.--------------- ad 1,127,548 635.901 1,910,970 | 1,500,000} 318,356 t 60,000 | 1,878,356 32,614 
“ ..-| Fortuna (General) od 850,752 481,508 2,050,091 | 1,500,000 223,200 + 2,891 | 1,726,091 | 324,c0> 
“ . Preussische (Fire) . 1,697,747 445,228 314324396 | 3,000,000} 302,149 | 126,355 ----e- | 39428,504 3,892 
Tae. ade greener Preussische (Life) ? 1,390,332 298,796 6,296,214 | 3,000,000 | 3,104,978 61,399 55,270 | 6,291,647 74,567 
er updactipad= vena Prometheus (Life) x 643,907 315,456 855,620 | Mutual. 748.526 t ¢ 508,244 | 1,346,770 | — 491,150 
Dy, ccewsanpo scons Victoria (General) id 2,300,652 472,796 8,850,954 | 3,000,000 | 5,055,691 | 107,684 | 184,852 | 8,348,227 | $02,727 
ne Wassertransport (Marine) . ........-. .----------- od 30,634 9,933 | a | satan 561,300 | 76733 

Bremen. ....<..-..-| Deutsche (Marine) ......22.--<cc02------ee-eee-s es 572,024 161,604 3953)376 | 2,361,529 92,000} 288,000 | Wrd94 2,832,023 314,247 

Breslau ......-....-| Schlesische (Fire, Marine and Glass).......-..--- " 2,792,191 819,284 | 11,919,407 | 9,000,000 | 1,575,473 194,006 - 6,164 |10,775,643 | 1,143,764 

a Romane 0) ne] PR | PRS | SER |f fabs amonene| assta| ends] amon} ranson| seas 

Chemnitz -....----- Sachsische (Fire). ........ 20-2020 - 2-20 00---2 0000 Marks, 162,849 325799 151,395 | Mutual. 27,200} 33,849 86,250] 147,299 4,096 

Cologne ...-----.-- Coicestlt (May 255.5. 2 5aci5.. cide Asds ssi ei ee eee 67,770,987 |30,000,000 |23,088,111 236,744 | 1,497,815 |54,922,670 | 12,848,317 

a *Kilni che .....----------------. -----+-------+ = 1,895,809 | 1,179,892 | 11,358,053 | 9,000,000 | 375000 241,196 | 1,313,326 |10,929,522} 428,531 

Beidet.. ..2< 02-524 Dresden-Stuttgarter (Accident) ......-...------- ° 154,365 43°77 105,886 99,900 94:474| . 19,806| -..--- 214,180 | — 108,294 

Diisseldorf ..-- ..--- Diisseldorfer (Marine) -..........----.------- tte * 25417027 1,353,082 414471265 | 3,000,000] 879,376 t 26,295 | 3,905,671 541,594 

Elberfeld_.......-- Vaterlandische (Marine) .........---.------------ ns 2,714,403 939.323 4,105,960 | 3,000,000] 776,20 + 185,004 | 3,961,204 144.756 

Fp secnseorged Vaterlandische (Life). .........------ .---------+- y 478,775 173,849 9952,697 | 9,000,000} 836,799 16,000 17,732 | 9,870,531 82,166 

Essen ......---.---]| Westdeutsche (Fire.) ........-------------------- i 1,879,886 449,928 | 6,961,735 | 6,000,000] 492,119 57,318 57,651 | 6,607,088 | 3*4,647 

ee | Panga alee) | REN | GRE [persion] Graseeo| aaenare] aster reise semony) dace 

Frankfort, a. M ....| Frankfurter (Life) Soe ome se |I * 1,273,523 911,149 | 12,567,590 | 5,142,840 | 6,718,792 | 249,062 | 456,896 |12,292,832 274,758 

Frankfort,a.O ....| * Frankfurter.............--..--.--------------- -" 811,263 397.318 2,986,068 | 2,400,000] 248,752 54.048 | 171,778 | 2,874,518 111,550 

Geneva. ...... ....| * Compagnie de Ré-assurances -... .| Francs. 7:935,908 | 2,895,073 7,981,386 | 5,000,000 | 1,481,500 | 333,534 | 1,036,815 | 7,851,949 129,437 

Gladbach .........- Gladbacher (Fire) .......---..------- -| Marks, 313031324 864.275 | 755044418 | 6,000,000] 566,839 88,863} 88,716 | 6,744,418 | 760.000 

“ ae * Rheinisch-Westfali che............---2--+----| ws 2,016,030 | 1,042,338 | 4,098,974 | 3,000,000] _ 728,961 | t 196,976 | 3,925,937 173,037 
a bananas Rheinisch -Westfalischer Lloyd (Marine). Jiecdy ™ 31924512 | 2.336,439 | 7,095,257 | 4,854,000] 813,234 t 878,751 | 6,545,985 | - 469,272 

SE, Sere Gotha (Fire).......2......--cccecece-oeecece ces | “ 7,721,639 ee re, Eee 3,700,588 | 454,757 sd0ide Ciiedl Ie Nees * 

Pines .....-.... | Janus (Life)............--.-----------+-+--++---- - 1,790,324 | 14144,095 | 131042,216 | 1,5:0,0u0 |10,780,148 | 196,627 40,188 |12,516,963 | $25,253 

Leipag -------| Leipzig (Life)....-----------. ------+--+++++----- 4 4,602,618 | 1,750,537 | 25+537,043 | Mutual. |18,699,459]}  -- ---- 1,463,722 }20,163,181 | 5,373,862 

lea ge me a eee 7. 1,864,344 | 1,017,954 | 8,334,274 | 1,800,000] 190,066] 106,5 8 | 375,886 | 2,472,540 | 5,861,734 
Ce ee! NS NSSF E: Oe Lin “ , 

oo Bee sb rs) makina Gk PRES, Minted | a 6,892,619 | 3,000,000 | 1,950,187 | 1,115,887 | 527,080 | 6,593,854, 29,456 

ee | Vesta (Life). .......--.----- .20---------+ -------- sf 339,206 | 594433 688,423 | Mutual 336,038 32,867 | 670,094 | 1,038,999 | — 350,576 

Potsdam -........-- Deutsche (Life).....-..-----------------+------- ™ 1,604,174 508 604 3,795,178 | Mutual. | 3,012,968 30,118 | 2657,101 | 3,700,787 94,991 

i ae * Etst Bihmische- ........-----.---------------- | Florins 711,747 317,813 449,534 | 320,000] 127,069 39,428 71,168 | 557,666 | — 108,132 

St. Petersburg. -.... - Russische (Fire).....--.-----------+--------+---- | Roubles. | 1,024,048 417,467 1,301,724 | 500,000] 435,281] 124,024) 174,397 | 1,233,702 68,022 
i | i joni (Fi rine and Hail)........ --.- i 

er Fedtlite oxic} heen yee pre te it as oar) an Snel Sane 23,941,879 | 4,200,000 |15,877,047 | 615,109 | 1,557,098 |a2,2q9,254 | 1,692,605 
sg ed. | Azienda Assicuratrice (Life, Fire, Marine & Hail.)| d 2,492,492 | @ 1,495,737 | 10,386,252 | 3,383,000 | 6,369,032} ------ 390,801 |10,142,833 | 243.419 
cea, JL Riunione Adriatica (Fire, Marine and Hail) ...... “ 6,936,267 2,904,407 | 11,322,784 | 3,300,000 | 6,921,089 | 204,365 | 532,154 |10,957,608 365,176 

ee * Allianz... .... 22222-22202... -eensdoce sisesese - 772,094 459,749 1,254,309 | 1,000,000] 172,409 47,300 too | 219,809 34,500 
AS Te. UA | Oesterreichister Phonix (Fire,Marine, Glass & Hail) “ 1,796,501 123,614 
pet vides tise | Oesterreichister (Life) 0.0.2.0... 20.0.2. c02s22. “ 989,857 407.49) t 51512,376 | 2,000,000 | 2,891,323 | 225,278 | 294,630 | 541,231 101,145 
le ee Patria (Life) ....-...... = 363,481 182,269 | 1,656,313 | Mutual. | 1,591,012 16,215 45,696 | 1,652,923 3,390 
“  L.es-----t| Vaterlandische (Life)... em 242,505 | 93,628 | 1,214,284 |  60,000| $27,748] 10,600| 606,567 | 1,204,915 91369 
a eh Ree, a * Wiener -.....:.....--.--+-+-----++-+----+----- ad 1,378,372 916,763 | _ 2,413,130 | 1,500,000] 450,311] 211,854 70,905 | 2,233,069] 180,061 

Winterthur, Switz ..| Schweizerischer Lloyd (Marine) ..........-....-: Francs 5,652,312 | 34857,779 | 11,044,337 | 5,000,000 | 2,450,000 t 3,213,691 |10,663,691 | 1,280,646 

. “ __| *Schweizerischer Lloyd... .....------.--------- bel 1,600,698 | 1,129,407 | 5,904,044 | $,000,000| 485,000 t 145275 | 5499:275 | 404,769 

Zurich “ | Schweizerische (Life)...-.......--.---------- --- “ 2,051,775 | 1,242,621 | 12,130,471 | 9,419,623} ------ 378,442 | 304,846 |10,042,911 | 2,087,560 

P 
* Devoted to the business of re-insurance exclusively. t Included in unearned premiums. — Impairment. a Includes guaranteed capital of 600,000 marks, 3 Includes 


guaranteed capital of 600,000 marks, 


c Includes guaranteed capital of 562,200 marks. 


d@ Business of the fire, marine and hail branch, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HARTFORD. 


The Annual Convention of Fire Engineers at Washington—The Address of the 
Hartford Underwriters—Importance to the Insurance Interest of the Topic Dis- 
cussed by the Firemen—The Decennial Gathering of the Northwestern Under- 
writers’ Association at Chicago—A Feast of Eloquence, Wit and Scientific 
Discussion—A Comparison of Hotels—Women as Life Insurance Agents—THE 
SPECTATOR Responsible for the Novel Experiment—A Hint to Agents Re- 
garding Over-Insurance, 


DuRING the present month your correspondent has had the pleasure 
of attending-two conventions, both alike of the greatest importance and interest to 
underwriters—the meetings of the National Association of Fire Engineers at Wash- 
ington, and of the Northwestern Association of Underwriters at Chicago. 

The annual address before the former was delivered by a Hartford man. 

The papers have previously announced him as a humorous writer for the insur- 
ance press. But your correspondent, who listened attentively to every word of it, 
desires to say, both from a physical, critical and metaphysical standpoint, that if 
he ever had any humor it must have been worked out of him in his infantile man- 
hood by extra doses of sulphur and molasses, 

However, the convention was a great success. The vital importance of these 
annual meetings of the chiefs of fire departments to the underwriters cannot be 
over-estimated by them, and should receive their active support. Their object is 
mainly the investigation and discussion, with the consequent mutual education, of 
the best means for extinguishing fires. 

During the first six months of the year 1879 the 172 companies doing business in 
New York State paid out more than seventeen million dollars in losses. Is it not 
then, evident that the insurance men have really even a greater interest than the 
fireman himself in all that conduces to the speedy extinguishment of fires, as the 
merchant has, perchance, a livlier interest in the profits and results of the faithful 
clencal force who serve him? at least the interest isa dualone, In listening toa 
large part of the discussion one might easily imagine himself in an underwriters’ 
convention, for there was scarcely one of the twenty-two topics assigned for dis- 
cussion that was not of the highest interest to uncerwriters, and equally appro- 
priate for their own conventions. The meeting was most successful and largely 
attended, and from a literary standpoint, in point of genuine ability, quite astonish- 
ing to those accustomed to look upon the genius of our fire departments more 
closely from a physical or mechanical standpoint. 

_ The Decennial gathering of the Northwestern Association was also an immense 
success, the best of all the meetings of this concentration of the underwriting talent 
of the West. Its success was made the more emphatic by the presence and able 
addresses of the well-known writers, George T. Hope, president of the Continental 
Insurance Company, of New York, and one of the most gifted orators and under- 
writers known to the profession, and the distinguished foreign barrister, 
Cornelius Walford, whose works on insurance have given him a reputation extend- 
ing from world to world, a man as hearty in his social qualities as marked in mental 
acumen, a thorough American-Englishman, with all that name implies, 

The address of the President, Geo, W. Adams, was devoted largely to the power 
for good of the social element in associations and mutual communings, really a 
very great power when well balanced and not abused, and, we believe, often under- 
estimated in importance; to the necessity of real genuine fraternal union in all 
professed alliances, looking to mutual improvement and success; in fact, that 
professions and actings, precept and example, should go hand in hand. The 
sentiment of this address, if faithtully carried out, would make this Association 
one of great influence and power, 

The addresses, as usual, were conspicuous for their ability and research. This 
being the fourth consecutive meeting of this association your correspondent has 
attended, he does not hesitate to pronounce the series of papers presented at those 
meetings, in concentration of instructiveness, talent and literary merit in their 
different specialties, have never been excelled by any papers ever presented before 
similar bodies, either in New York or elsewhere. Such papers as those delivered 
by Waters, of the Continental, and Cornell, of the North British, may well be 
adopted by the entire fraternity as authority upon the specialties discussed. Both 
alike intellectual sandwiches of wit and learning, happy combinations of the richest 
humor, with facts and figures. So also the papers of J. O. Wilson of the Star, 
that youthful veteran who at the banquet so eloquently and appropriately responded 
to the foast, ‘‘ The Ladies"; of C, E. Blivens, of the Howard, and Judge Spauld- 
ing, of the Franklin—all eloquent and able. Such we can conscientiously say of 
those we were fortunate enough to hear. I regret great pressure of other duties 
and the necessity of getting off this letter in great haste in time for your next issue, 
prevent my doing this subject greater justice. But the account of your journal will 
be more full, and your readers will judge for themselves. 

The association adopted the Grand Pacific as its physical and epicurean organ. 





We went there, but beat a hasty retreat to the Palmer House, which to our minds 
was vastly superior in table service, accommodations, location and general pleas- 
antness. The great lack of system in the dining hall of the former, and of ability 
on the part of the head waiters, and general neglect and inattention of waiters at 
the table to which your correspondent was unfortunate enough to be assigned, 
was the subject of general remark and complaint by the party of gentlemen and 
ladies who occupied it. 

At the Palmer House things were entirely different. In fact, the presence ot 
those two well-known clerks, Hipple—better known as Jessie—and Charlie Dodge, 
formerly of the Fifth Avenue, New York, and Ocean House, Newport, also of the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, is a tower of strength in itself to those numerous 
travelers who well appreciate proud superciliousness and majestic scorn of hotel 
clerks in general, and some in particular. As your correspondent paid five dollars 
per diem for his board while there, he feels warranted in assuming his statement at 
least unprejudicial when he undertakes to say, after stopping at the hotels in nearly 
every considerable town in this country, that these two men have zo superiors and 
few equals in their calling anywhere, and draw more guests to this house than any 
other one cause ; and their services are invaluable and, we believe, appreciated. 

By the way, Dodge was formerly connected with the insurance office of A. Gard- 
ner, Jr., in Columbus, Ohio. It would appear there is ove insurance man who can 
keep a hotel. 

The insurance journals are passing around the item that an experiment ofa 
of a novel character is being made in Michigan by the Continental Life Insurance 
Company, of Hartford—that company having decided to place its agencies in the 
hands of women throughout the state, and Mrs. Fannie Fitz appointed Superin- 
tendent of Agencies, prepared freely, we presume, to give the lords of creation par- 
ticular fits—and insurance policies. 

But, novel as this scheme seems, the idea is traceable back to Per Simmons. 
The Continental Life takes THE SPECTATOR, and evidently reads Per Simmons, 
and the world is indebted to THE SPECTATOR for the ‘‘novel experiment.”” In your 
Hartford letter for November, 1875, appeared the following advice, which at this late 
day-—but better late than never—has been taken by the Continental Life : 


And, by the way, from this home of Isabella Beecher Hooker, and _hot-bed ot 
woman's rights, it will be a pleasure to know that in that very town of Penn Yan 
has been inaugurated a movement in comparison to which the National Board is 
like a cipher to a whole arithmetic. Begun by a Hartford compahy is a movement 
which is destined to overturn and revolutionize the entire insurance business 
throughout the world. It is no less than the appointment of a most estimable lady 
agent, who can gobble as good a risk, or play as good a game of euchre as ‘‘ any 
other man.” Not only that, her administration is no longer an experiment, but 
has proved a complete success. No losses, no embezzlement, no cutting rates. 
This is the only case we know of, but it is a move in the right direction. Let the 
ball roll on, gentlemen ! 

Talk about National Boards, rebates, brokerage, loss of business. under-cutting, 
demoralization, necessity of change, and the whole horde of present evils; dis- 
charge your masculine malcontents and constitutional grumblers, your under- 
cutters and your shysters, and appoint female _ good-looking and of good 
address. ‘Then you will find the Eden of your hopes, when squatting quietly on 
the acme of your ambition you can watch your surpluses roll up a dividends 

ur out; no more trials, no more fines, no more defaults, and no more arguments 
or low rates. He who inaugurates this movement achieves renown, success will 
overwhelm him, and future generations of unborn stockholders will erect monu- 
ments to his memory in the Park alongside of good old General Putnam, whose 
company unfortunately failed at Chicago. For what male barbarian would or 
could refuse a line to an agent of this persuasion. And echo answers who? 


An agent out in Portage, Wisconsin, who had repeatedly, but unsuccessfully, 
dunned his company for blotters, finally sent the following, duly sworn to before a 
Notary Public, and sealed : 


To ALL WHom IT May CONCERN, 
Greeting : 
This is to certify that I, as agent of the Blank Fire Insurance Company ot 
Hartford, Conn, am very much in want of blotters. 


L. S. 


just 


Then adds, Now do you believe it? 

He got the blotters. ‘ 

Philadelphia has generously been credited as the originator of perpetual insur- 
ance. But according to the Scriptures, which no Philadelphia man will doubt, it 
existed several thousand years before the birth of William Penn's grandmother, 
for in Isaiah, xxx, 11-17, reference is made to ‘‘ assurance forever,” which if not 
perpetual insurance, what is it? 

A Connecticut Insurance Agent, in the southwestern part of the State, has put 
into practice a unique method of getting round the desires of his ignorant patrons, 
who are constantly clamoring for over-insurance. 

When a man came in and wanted $1000 insurance on a house valued at about 
$750, he would tell him, ‘‘ Well, if you must have a thousand dollar policy on an 
eight hundred dollar house, I will fix it in this way—$500 on the house, and $5060 
on the cellar and lot.” And it is a positive fact that the clause was inserted in the 
policy. If agents throughout Texas, Ohio and Wisconsin would follow this exam- 
ple, the valued policy law in these States would not amount to much. 

One of the insurance journals the other day published an item to the effect that 
the Phoenix Fire Insurance Company of this city was about to remove their offices 
to the rooms occupied by the Atlas Fire in the building of the Hartford Fire. But 
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as the Phoenix owns the n w and elegant building occupied by themselves, and as 
the Connecticut Fire, which at present occupies an cffice in the Phoenix Building 
has taken a five years’ lease of the Atlas office aforesaid, it is possible the insurance 
paper is mistaken—in fact, simply ‘‘ mixed those children up.” 

PER SIMMONS. 





ST LOUIS. 


Business in the West Booming—Immense Crops and a Foreign Demand for them 
the Cause—Manufactories Running, Merchants Buying,. and Transportation 
Lines Carrying—Insurance Expected to Share in the Business Revival—-A Fire 
in a Steamboat's Cargo: The Boat Scuttled and Cargo Badly Injured—Heavy 
Losses by a Recent Tornado—Several Marine Disasters—The Trouble with the 
Western Agent of La Caisse Générale—Some Changes in Local Agencies. 





[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


SEPTEMBER has brought a rush of business to our mercantile houses 
almost beyond precedent. In every line of trade everybody is busy, The causes 
are not remote or involved; they were givenin the last SPECTATOR letter from 
St. Louis. A large crop of cereals, with a sharp foreign demand at remunerative 
prices, puts the agricultural communities upon their feet. Production is the basis 
of all normal prosperity, and hence ‘‘ the boom.” This Western country needs, 
and can take and pay for, more goods than it has wanted for many years. This 
sets the manufactories running, the merchants buying, .the transportation lines 
carrying. [tis a buoyant ‘‘ boom.” From all this, insurance must finally gain a 
benefit; more values, more productive prosperity, less moral hazard, better 
times. Combined with these pleasant facts is a new watchfulness, dimly discerned 
in some cases, but real on the part of owners as to the quality of their insurance. 
The readers of THE SPECTATOR know that while St. Louis is largely insured in 
non-board companies, on account of a marked difference in rates between board 
and non-board, by the rules of the board non-board agents cannot procure 
board policies except in a few isolated instances of bad faith on the part of certain 
members of whom nothing better could be expected. It has happened in several 
cases recently that non-board agents controlling prominent ‘‘lines” have been 
compelled to yield a certain proportion of their ‘‘ meat” to board agents, because 
the owner required board policies, and they, not of the elect, could not procure 
them. Prominent companies are almost universally writing smaller lines than a 
year ago; and an almost unheard-of thing in late years, merchants have actually 
solicited agents to yield up their policies for amounts to which the agents did not 
desire to underwrite. It seems almosttoo good to be true, but it is a part of “‘ the 
boom.” We are ready for much more of the same sort, 

On the rath inst. the steamer ‘‘ Annie P. Silver," hence for New Orleans, with goo 
tons of valuable cargo, was found to be on fire in the hold. There was only one 
remedy for the fire, and that was to scuttle the boat and sink her. As the two 
elements are not consanguineous, and the water ‘‘had the age," the fire was ex- 
tinguished, with a heavy loss to cargo by water damage, over which our marine 
underwriters are now exercised. The loss, of course, will be paid in general 
average, and as considerable a number of valuable interests contribute, the cargo 
underwriters hupe to get off with, not exceeding, fifty per cent of damage, 

This loss followed closely upon the heels of a considerable loss of grain on the 
barges of the M. V. T. Co., as an effect of the tornado that desolated so wide a belt 
of country above New Orleans. The Phenix, of your city, and some New Orleans 
companies, are principally concerned in the wrecks caused by the tornado. 

The underwriters had only recovered their breath after the unsatisfactory alloy 
of the “’ Silver,"’ when news came that the steamer “ Josie Harry” was sunk sixty 
miles below the city. Sheis a small new boat, well owned and commanded, and 
had on board a valuable cargo of merchandise, the major part of which was saved 
in good condition, and is now being delivered to shippers for examination and 
reshipment. But some scare was created by the fact of the sinking. The next 
day the steamer ‘‘ Hard Cash " became very uncurrent by finding the bottom after 
seeking a snag. As she is badly ‘‘ broke up,” she is likely to remain in her pre- 
sent position and give the marine underwriters no more trouble. The loss by 
cargo insurance on the ‘‘ Hard Cash” will be greater than that of the ‘ Josie 
Harry,” but is pretty widely distributed, Memphis companies having a good share 
of it. 

Growing out of the ‘‘ Annie P. Silver" loss is this fine question for the adjusters : 
As already stated the boat was scuttled and sunk to save her from being destroyed 
by fire. The loss, being a jettison, must be paidin general averages. Do policies 
which insure the hull of the boat against fire only contribute in general average for 
a loss by water to thecargo? The damage by fire to either hull or cargo was 
insignificant. 

Since the loss on Elevator B, reported in the last SPECTATOR, there have been 
no fire losses worth mentioning. So far as is known to the writer, the losses have 
been adjusted and paid, witha waiver of some questions affecting the extent of 
liability in some instances, for which there was no precedent in experience and no 
light in analagous judicial cases, 





Partly growing cut of this’loss springs the present difficulty between J. B. Ben- 
nett and La Caisse Générale, of which Mr. Bennett was general agent for this 
district. The company had $12,000 at risk in the elevator, $10,000 being the limit 
in the best elevators. Mr. Bennett gives this fact as the cause of his peremptory 
removal by the Resident Secretary, and has appealed, or will appeal, to the home 
office. As the officials on this side diagnose the difficulty, it was a case of chronic 
disobedience of instructions. The Resident Secretary medicine man prescribed 
mild doses of remonstrance, which were found to be ineffective, rendering neces- 
sary a demonstration in the nature of heroic surgery putation just below the 
ears. The number of similar cases in which the tail wags the dog for any great 
length of time is not legion, whatever the superlative and superfluous friskiness of 
that caudal appendage. 

Hard as the terms are on insurance agents retiring from business and leaving no 
successor, is quite an anomaly in cities of the first class, where there are so many 
dependent and unemployed sons and nephews who would fain eke out some sort of 
living upon commissions gained by the favor of those who must support them 
when they do not precariously support themselves, Yet this is the novelty in St. 
Louis to-day, and is worthy of being the town’s wonder. 

The Scottish Commercial has changed its agency from the office of Mr. Western 
Brascome, of the Queen, to that of Mr. Koch, of the Hamburg-Magdeburg; Mr. 
Blanke, of the Orient, and Mr. Markham, of the Norwich Union, and a long list 
besides. It has for some time hitherto been the policy of the Board not to enlarge 
its membership by new accessions unless the applicants were strongly backed by 
reliable Board companies, overtures of a different nature from this having been 
frequently made and rejected. It remains to be seen whether the intussuscepcion 
just performed has oxygenated or deteriorated the vital current; whether the new 
departure from the Calvinistic doctrine of a limited atonement to the free grace of 
Armenianism, is for the’salvation ot the Board or not. Not every one of the elect who 
have been tried ‘‘as by fire,” have great confidence in this theological transmigra- 
tion. But it is undoubtedly true that the virtue of the new members towards the 
rules of the Board would not need to be more than Spartan in its character to rival 
that cf some of the old members. It is now also to be seen whether the rates on 
certain non-Board lives are going to come up, or whether the Board rates are 
coming down to meet the depressed standard of non-Board patronage, 

The convention of Insurance Superintendents met here this week. There was 
little of public interest and less of value in the convention. It is a pleasure to 
speak of Commissioner Ralfe, of this State, as a conscientious and thoroughly 
impartial and efficient superintendent and courteous gentleman—watchful and 
decided, but urbane and accommodating. It is not his fault that the office which 
was created without his instigation, and to which he was appointed without his 
solicitation, is, like all other similar State institutions, of very little public 
utility. 

Mr. Dan. C. Osmun, of the Imperial and Northern, and Mr. Rowell of the 
Republic Fire Insurance Company, of New York, were the genial and valued 
guests of some of our insurance agents this week. May their shadow never be less 
and may they come often ! 

The annual meeting of the Northwestern Association at Chicago, the latest form 
of an extensive Mutual Admiration Society, attracted a few of our local agents 
thither. They bear testimony to the quality of ‘‘the feast of reason and flow of 
bowl” at the—Grand Pacific banquet. Some other St. Louis agents intended to be 
present, but were compulsorily busy with their unexpected marine losses. 

It is not exactly in the line of insurance intelligence to mention in this corres- 
pondence the opening of ,the new St. Louis Club-house, upon which a large sum 
has been expended in furnishing and decoration, making it one of the bandsomest 
club-houses in the country. But as all this has been done under the largeness of 
design, ability in execution and vigilance in guardianship, exercised by one of our 
best known agents, Mr. Geo. D, Capen, it is only just, as it is pleasant, to award 
‘* praise to whom praise is due.” 

Bentley & MacFarland have been appointed agents of the Republic Insurance 
Company, of New York, and Carrol & Powell are to have the Enterprise of Cin- 
cinnati. ArGuUs. 








TORONTO. 


Failure of Banking Institutions—A Loss of about $7,000,000 that will Result in 
Good— Weak Banks Injurious to Business—Insurance Business Dull, but Competi- 
tion Keen and Active—Rates Cut all to Pieces—Statement of the British American 
Fire Insurance Company—Fire Losses Numerous and Heavy—Comparisons with 
Previous Years—Life Insurance in Canada—Increase of Co-operative Companies— 
An Instance of Rate Cutting. 





(From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


TIMES are real hard with us and business sadly depressed. Since 
my last several banks have closed their doors, greatly adding to the depression 
and its cause—want of confidence. As regards the actual interests and require- 
ments of business affairs generally, it is thought that those weak banks had be- 
come a hindrance rather than an aid, through enabling weak, played-out concerns, 
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and reckless, speculative adventurers to continue in business, competing, at panic 
prices, with the honest traders, whose ambition it is to deal with a fair, even hand 
in all their transactions, and pay one hundred cents on a dollar of their liabilities. 
If the result shall be the removal of unsound men, and shaky concerns, that never 
should have entered business, leaving the field to honest men and honorable com- 
petition, the bank suspensions, and other failures, will not be an unmixed evil. 
The shareholders of those banks will suffer a loss of about $6,000,000, and the 
billholders about $1,000,000. This is a severe visitation, but we have an abun- 
dant harvest now all but garnered, and, as we look for good prices for our produce, 
on account of the demand from Britain, and other points of Europe—to make up 
their short crops—we expect a change for the better, in the business tide, that will 
lift us out of our difficulties. Commerce will revive upon an improved basis and 
insurance interests will be greatly benefited thereby. 

In our insurance world the ‘‘Handmaid of commerce” finds but scant em- 
ployment just now, for which the shrinkage in values or diminution of quantities 
is responsible. As a consequence, competition for business is of the keenest, rates 
are slippery, premiums are hard to collect, and with it all, agents find it hard to 
hold or get their own. 

In the matter of rates, it is likely that the numerous and heavy fire-losses, of the 
past seven or eight months, will sober the companies and make them consider 
their ways before accepting inadequate rates. I am speaking of the firerates. Of 
marine rates I can only say that the lowest depths to which these can go has not 
yet been discovered, or even thought of. Marine men do not appear to be a law 
unto themselves, or to any other body of men, if sound business principles or con- 
sistency should be insisted upon or considered worthy of observance; they are 
great on tariffs and just as great on——evading them. The statement of the Brit- 
ish America, for the year ending June 30, 1879, shows favorable results, though 
the report read at the meeting of the company, beld r3th inst., states that during 
the first six months of 1879, the losses in the fire branch, and especially in the 
United States Department, have been unusually heavy. Stil] the assets of the 
company have been increased from $1,067,528.14 to $1,193,632.74, the gross pre- 
miums from $720,618.13 to $817,306.31; the gross surplus from $484,358.69 to 
$583,378.43, and the net surplus from $212,275.19 to $272,730.23, the latter showing 
a net gain on the year’s transactions of $60,455.04, after providing for the fragment 
of two half-yearly dividends at the rate of ten percent per annum! The actual bal- 
ance of cash profits on the business of the year was $149,028.74. The losses were, 
Fire, $373,088.36, Marine, $58,959.59. The shareholders and the management of 
the company are to be congratulated on such favorable results. The company in- 
tend to effect a change in their charter, by which they can make their fiscal year 
to end 31st December, annually, instead of 30'h June, as now—thus making the 
time of annual statement conform to the date of making up returns to the Cana- 
dian and United States Governments. Such a change has already been effected by 
the Western Assurance Company, of Toronto. Theirlast statement was for the six 
months from rst July to 31st December last. 


Fires during the past few weeks have been large and rather numerous to be at 
all pleasurable to the companies and others interested therein. In Toronto we 
have had several resulting in beavy losses to the insurance companies. 


This year will look very red in insurance annals, a sort of twin sister to 1877 of 
disastrous records for insurance companies. 1878 was a prosperous year for fire 
insurance in Canada. The premiums were $3,368,430, and the losses only 
$1,673,015, or about 54 per cent of the premiums. In 1877, the premiums were 
$3,764,005, and the losses were $8,823,037, or rather more than 225 per cent of the 
premiums. The proportion of losses to premiums for 1878 were, for Canadian 
companies, say 52 per cent, British 47 and American 59, a good result for the 
shareholders, and one that the companies should endeavor to repeat often. 

Seven life companies left us in 1878. The amount of new business was $12,160,- 
755, being $1,364,912 less than in 1877. Death claims in 1878 were $1,062,601, and 
the losses by non-payment of premiums, etc., were $11,424,559, the rate per cent 
being, say for Canadian companies, 68; British companies, 59, and American, 156. 
This last figure is accounted for by the fact that five of the American companies 
discontinued new business during the year. It is a remarkable fact that we have 
only about 51,000 life policies in force in Canada. The amount insured is $1670, 
and for the companies it is, Canadian, $1677; American, $1650, and British, 
$2207. The annual death rate of insured lives was a trifle over 8 per 1000, which 
is alow rate. So much for 1878. I hope that 1879 will be a favorable year for the 
life companies in their laudable efforts to benefit themselves and the public. 


Co-operative, or benefit life associations, are on the increase, and are meet- 
ing with considerable encouragement—"“' the more’s the pity”—for such schemes 
should not be patronized; they are a delusion and a snare to their victims. Still, 
the very fact that such associations exist is evidence of a strong desire on the part 
of the average man to provide for his family against the day when he shall be 
removed from his place among them, and that desire should be availed of by the 
life companies and their representatives to induce a more general practice of life 
assurance. They should lay its foundations broad and deep in the public mind 
by explaining its principles to the masses, and urging its claims upon every one. 
The principles are simple and easily understood, and with a resolute, continued 
effort on the part of the ‘' life'’ men, those parasites, the co-operatives, or benefit 
associations, would be exterminated—a consummation devoutly to be prayed for 
by all who have the good of society at heart. We really need a revival in life 
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assurance. O, for a Paul to preach its glad tidings, this Gospel of peace and 


good will to man. 

Talk of cutting rates in fire insurance, I will give an instance of what can be 
done in that line on this side of the lakes. The rate on the risk of the Whitby and 
Port Perry Railway was 2 per cent, but just before the date of last expiration the 
company thought of seeking a reduction of rate, and asked for tenders. They got 
several liberal offers, the lowest being 90 cents by a British office. This was 
accepted, but shortly after the risk was thus placed another British office tendered 
at 75 cents! Is this not cutting rates with a cleaver in slashing style? And all 
by the so-called first-class companies ! 

The latest addition to our fire companies is the Empire Hand-in-Hand Mutual, 
hailing from the capital of the Dominion, and probably depends somewhat upon 
this fact, and the popularity of its well compounded name to worm its way into 
public favor. 

In speaking of the British America Insurance Company, I omitted to say that at 
the last annual meeting a change was made in the directorate, by the selection of 
new directors, and the consequent retirement of old, well-tried members of the 
Board, a change that does not appear to meet public approbation ; still, changes 
are not only “‘lightsome,” as somebody has exprsssed it, but they are sometimes 
beneficial, so that a change, in any case, should not be condemned merely because 
itis achange. The British America, like your own big Mutual Life, may be none 
the worse for an infusion of fresh blood. 

C. D. Cory, Manager of the Canada Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
of Hamilton, has resigned his position on account of some unpleasantness between 
himself and the directors. I have not yet heard of Mr. Cory’s successor, but the 
applicants for the position are numerous, and from all points of the compass. 

TORONTO, September 23, 1879. Lyn, 





BALTIMORE. 


Convention of the National Asscciation of Fire Engineers at Washington.—Interest- 
ing Proceedings. —List of Delegates in Attendance.—Opening of the Fall Cam- 
paign.—Entrance of a Boston Company in Maryland.—The Non-Rebaters' 
Progress.—Change of Agency of the Imperial and Northern.—Suit against the 
Connecticut General.—The Life Business in Maryland and How it Has Been 
Over-estimated.—General Notes and Personal Gossip. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


THE seventh annual Convention of the National Association of Fire 
Engineers was held in Washington on the gth, roth, 11th and 12th of September. 
The members of the body made a very favorable impression upon the Washing- 
tonians. The delegates were a fine looking set of men, hardy and brawny in 
appearance, and they transacted their business in an intelligent, clear, and con- 
cise manner, 

The session opened with an address of welcome by Commissioner Dent, of the 
District of Columbia, after which routine business was transacted and the following 
officers elected for the ensuing year: 


President, Martin Cronin, of Washington, D. C.; Vice-Presidents, Jno. A. 
Bennett, Cleveland, O.; G. W. Frantz, Louisville, Ky.; J. J. Galligan, Omaha, 
Neb.; L. S. Gibson, Rochester, N. Y.; E. O. Hill, Medford, Mass.; D. E. 
Benedict, Newark, N. J.; H. Clay Sexton, St. Louis, Mo.; George A. Ainslie, 
Richmond, Va.; H. Heinmiller, Columbus, O.; Wm. Stockell, Nashville, Tenn.; 
J. D. Paige, Joliet, Ill.; F. Lloyd, Vicksburg, Miss.; T. O'Connor, New Orleans, 
La.; W. C. Connor, Dallas, Texas; George C. Fagan, Harrisburg, Pa.; S. C. 
Brown, Fair Haven, Conn.; F. B. Vogel, Fort Wayne, Ind.; H. A. Smith, Rome, 
Ga.; W. M. Brackett, Minneapolis, Minn.; Secretary, Henry A. Hills, Dallas, 
Texas ; Treasurer, A. C. Hendrick, New Haven, Conn. 


Secretary H. A. Hill, of Dallas, Texas, reported the total membership of the 
organization on September 11, 1878, at sixty-one, which was increased by five ad- 
ditional names during last year. The annual address was delivered by Mr. M. 
Bennett, of Hartford, on the evening ‘of the opening day. He spoke of the co- 
operation existing between the underwriters and firemen, the former ‘‘ laboring to 
prevent, and the latter striving to cure,”’ and explained what the Association of the 
Underwriters hadfdone to prevent the crime of arson by the assistance of the arson 
award fund. Mr. Bennett treated the various causes of fire, and claimed that next 
to the incendiary adulterated coal oil is the greatest agent in producing conflagra- 
tions. He thought every city should have a fire patrol in addition to the fire depart- 
ment, all to be under the control of the chief engineer of the department at the 
scene of operations. A rising vote of thanks was given Mr. Bennett. 

The treasurer's report, submitted at the conclusion of the address, shows the 
receipts for the past year to have been $834.16 ; disbursements, $768.07; balance 
on hand, $66.09. 

The second day of the session was devoted to sight-seeing in and about Wash- 
ington, an excursion to Mt. Vernon being one of the pleasures of the day. At 
Mt. Vernon the members formed on the wharf and marched to Washington's tomb, 
which they viewed with uncovered heads. The evening session was held the same 
day, when topics of interest to firemen were discussed. The session closed with 
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a parade and review of the Washington Fire Department on the rath inst., a short 
meeting being held the same day to complete unfinished business. 

The chair announced that the executive committee for the ensuing year would 
consist of Eli Bates, New York; Wm. Stockell, Nashville, Tenn.; W. C. Connor, 
Dallas, Texas; F. Lloyd, Vicksburg, Miss.; O. N. Crane, Canandaigua, N. Y.; 
W. M. Brackett, Minneapolis, Minn ; and George C. Fagan, Harrisburg, Pa., all 
chief engineers of fire departments, ; 

It was decided that the next annual meeting should be held in Boston, and the 
convention adjourned to meet in that city on the second Tuesday in September, 
1880. A banquet at the Riggs House was the last scene of all. Among the dele- 
gates present at the convention were the following : 

Engineer Chiefs John A. Bennett, Cleveland, Ohio; L. S. Gibson, Rochester, 
N. Y.; John J. Galligan, Omaha, Neb.; Wm. Nixon, Newburg, N. Y.; Frank 
Blair, Savannah, Ga.; A. P. Leshure, Springfield, Mass.; George W. Frantz, 
Louisville, Ky.; Thomas F, Nevins and John B. Byrne, Brooklya, N. Y.; Almon 
Boys, Ithica, N. Y.; George W. Warsop, Oswego, N. Y.; Eli Bates, New York; 
O. N. Crane, Canandaigua, N. Y.. Thomas O. Hill, Medford; Mass.; Isaac Atkins, 
Marblehead, Mass.; S. S. Collyer, Pawtucket, R. I.; William Stockell, Nashville, 
Penn.; F. E. Skelding, Hartford, Conn.; George. A. Ainslie, Richmond, Va.; J. 
F. Deatrick, Defiance, Ohio; H. C. Sexton, St. Louis, Mo.; D. E. Benedict, 
Newark, N. J.; W. M. Brackett, Minneapolis, Minn.; Henry A. Smith, Rome, 
Ga.; Wm. M. Jeffries,Burlington, N. J.; John Baulch, Fort Monroe, Va.; R. E. 
Kinney, South Norwalk, Conn.‘ S. E. Coombs, Worcester, Mass.; A. C. Hen- 
drick, New Haven, Conn.; Assistant Engineer G. W. Taylor, Richmond, Va.; 
Fire Commissioner J. Lloyd Beall, Richmond, Va.; Fire Inspector Charles T. 
Holloway, Baltimore, Md. 

The most important action taken by the convention was the adoption of a reso- 
lution in favor of a universal hose-coupling, as far as thread and size is concerned. 

The fall campaign in fire and life has opened briskly, and all the agents have re- 
turned from summer rustication at this writing save Mr. Selby, who still lingers for 
increased recuperation. There is one other exception, by the way—Dr. Charles 
Gallagher, of the firm of Allmand & Co., who has sought relief from hay fever in 
a trip to Halifax, He took out an accident policy and sailed away. There is only 
one other victim of this disease in insurance circles here, I believe—Mr. Parker, of 


the Westchester, who is now undergoing the torture which his contemporary . 


has escaped from. 

The Washington Fire and Marine, of Boston, has just entered our State under 
the management of J. S. Maury & Co., thus adding another company to our al- 
ready too long list. The entrance hereis said to be to get the business of the 
Roger Williams, which. may, if secured, have the same effect upon the Washing- 
ton that it had upon the original company, viz.: re-insurance. 

The non-rebaters have not yet called the adjourned meeting by request of one of 
our best local companies, and some ‘‘ old heads,’’ who ask for a postponement of 
decisive action, The movement toward non-rebating, however, has had a good 
effect, and there is already a stiffening of backbone. 

The management of the agency of Imperial and Northern Companies by Mr. 
M. Warner Hewes, during the absence of the surviving member of the firm of 
Geo. P. Kane & Co., from the city, as stated in my last letter, seems to have been 
unfortunate for Kane & Co. It issaid Mr. Hewes doubled the August business of 
1879 over that of 1878, which seems to have satisfied the United States manager, 
that a change of agents would be beneficial. The change has been made, Mr. W. 
J. Montague being thelucky man. Our agents here say the transfer was made in 
accordance with the injunction that to those who have much shall be given, and 
from those who have little shall be taken away. 

One of our fire department companies (No. 3.), mourns the loss of the oldest 
horse in the Baltimore fire department, who died of colic. ‘‘Old Rocks,” as he 
was called, was purchased in 1858, by the first Board of Fire Commissioners, im- 
mediately after the organization of the present department. The first engine he 
ever pulled was one which subsequently exploded, killing a by-stander. Old 
Rocks roomed in almost every engine-house in the city, and finally settled down 
in 1869 in No. 3 Company, where he remained up to the day of his death. He was 
looked upon as one of the best horses in the department, and was unusually intel- 
ligent. The men of the company in which he last served, intend to have his shoes 
nickel-plated, and framed in their enginehouse. 


Jacob E, Lyon, former proprietor of St. Cloud Hotel, Washington, has entered 
suit against the Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, claiming $65,000 
for breach of contract. He sets forth that, in consideration of his waiver of a 
prior lien on the St. Cloud Hotel property, in favor of a subsequent lien of the in- 
surance company, the company promised to pay off all other encumbrance on the 
property, and to improve the same in accordance with a certain plan, which would 
have greatly increased its value, but that after he had waived his prior right, the 
company did not satisfy his other liens, nor‘improve the property, but in Decem- 
ber, 1877, sold the property to satisfy their own encumbrance, and for which he 
brings suit, and claims the damages mentioned. 

The agency of the Equitable Life, which has for so long kept our life men on the 
gui vive, has at last been settled, and the disappointed aspirants are consoling 
themselves in a sour grape vein. President Hyde has installed Mr. W. F. 
Primrose, the companies’ agent here twelve years ago, in the position. Since 
Mr. Primrose’s former regime many have been the attempts made to secure the 
services of an agent who could do the business in this State, which, it was thought, 





could be developed here. Success has never been reached, the company's repre- 
sentatives in Maryland all failing to accomplish the desired result. Local experts 
as well as impotent agents alike, failed to reach the standard it was thought by the 
home office ought to be attained. The truth of the matter is the Maryland field 
is overestimated, and always has been. It is not capable of being worked up to 
the degree of development expected of it by home offices. In proof of this let 
me quote a few figures from the last report of the Maryland Insurance Com- 
missioner. 

The twenty-eight life companies doing business in this State in 1878 issued the 
following policies, covering the appended amounts: 























No. of | Amount | No.of | Amount 
ComPantss. pons Insured. Compamtss. Policies| Insured. 
BRE seciwciincaudeian au $40,896 | New England ......... 37 $68,500 
American.....--..---- 67 116,540 || New York.........---- 100 3155295 
_ Be ae. 26 | 42,000 || Northwestern ........- 37 as 
CID cnctistins sect 24 | 53,700 || Pacific Mutual ........ 10 13,000 
Connecticut General .. 9 13,252 || Penn Mutual.......... 62 148-800 
Connecticut Mutual -- 88 | 323,687 || Phoenix ........ ...... 20,514 
° ---- || Travelers ..... - é 76,581 
63 | 186,815 Union Mutual ........-. 3 139,108 
25 | 50,657 | United States......... 103 338,79° . 
18 | 42,200 || Washington ........... 17 30,000 
34 | 40,326 
38 119,706 i akisdinantiapuss 1,110 | $2,868,1 
Massachusetts Mutual. 6 | 932,600 |) Maryland -............ 1 adds 
Metropolitan ......... 103 90,232 | Mutual Life, of Balt... 285 143,964 
Mutual Benefit . ....-. 4 56,790 — —_ | —_—— 
Mutual, New York...- 139 422,200 Grand Total ........| 1,499 | $3,258,498 














This shows that less than fifteen hundred policies were issued, insuring only 
about three million dollars in the entire State. The business done by the various 
companies is all small—far below what is usually expected of them ; and, in view 
of the fact that there must be some first-class among the lot, it is evident that the 
light business is due to the barrenness of the field rather than to the dearth of skill- 
ful 'aborers. 

I cannot close my letter better than by saying that I find a feeling of satisfaction 
among our agents at the reappearance of the ‘‘ Baltimore Letter” in THe SpEc- 
TATOR. They say they have missed it, and they welcome it back as an old frie.d. 

BALTIMORE, September 25, 1879. E, Kay SEE. 





CLEVELAND. 


The Cutting of Rates Still Kept Up in Ohio—Weak Companies being Loaded Down 
with Dangerous Risks, which they Accept at Low Rates Without Question—The 
Year's Experience an Anomaly—Buildings that Ought to Burn Down, and Those 
that Shouldn't Do—There's Luck in Insurance as well as Foresight and Calcula- 
tion—A Change in the State Agency of the American—The So-called Mutual 
Benefit Companies—How the People are Deceived by Them—Farmers’ Mutuals 
Springing Ut like Mushrooms—The Fallacy of Their Promises. 





(From Our Own CORRESPONDENT.] 


THE insurance men in Ohio still run their business on the McDuffian 
principle—that is, they ‘‘ lay on'’ the companies al! the risk possible for the small- 
est amount of money. But many of the companies reverse the principle, and get 
‘*damned”" before they are ready to cry, ‘‘ Hold, enough!" The reinsurance of 
the Faneuil Hall, Royal Canadian, ef a/, has caused a little stir among the local 
agents, many of whom are Jooking into the probabilities of some more of the 
weaker sisters getting out of the way. The result is that the action they take in 
self-defense will be the very means of accelerating the evil they wish to avoid. All 
term risks go into the companies ‘‘ which were not born to die,” and the hard, 
tough hazards find their way upon the registers of the companies whom they fear 
may not be endowed with perpetual life, but ‘‘ guess they will be good for another 
year, and they awfully want business." The latter remark was made by an agent 
when writing up an eight per cent stave factory at five and a half in one of those 
hungry companies. ‘‘ Will they carry it at that rate?’ was asked by an old-time 
special standing by. ‘‘ Carry it? Why, they never go back on anything, and, what 
is more, they don't need any special applications filled up, either." 

These are economical times, and a daily report, with its meager outlines, does 
equal duty fora B dwelling-house in a city, or a D stave-factory in the woods. It 
would seem the less a company knew of a risk the better they were pleased. The 
amount of bliss they extract from this source reduces any further knowledge to 
absolute folly. The experience this year is an anomaly. Tough hazards which 
get on some companies’ books, and which, from all the laws of experience and com- 
mon sense, ought to burn, have a remarkable persistency in hanging on, whilst real 
clean risks, which tradition has taught us were just the ones for profit, ‘‘ wink out” 
at every opportunity. 

There seems to be a changed condition of things—the wheels won't run in the 
old rut. New conditions are involved, and the fires we oug&¢ to have are left for 
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some future time, and the fires we ought #o¢ to have come daily, and, in the words 
of the Litany, ‘‘ There is no hope in us.” Talk as we may about experience, fore- 
knowledge and judgment, there is, after all, a powerful sight of ‘‘ fool luck” in this 
business of insurance. ‘‘ The time was when a man with his brains out would die,” 
but now these modern underwriters in the same condition come in to push the ex- 
perienced agents ‘‘ from their stools,” and for the time being they seem to succeed. 

The American, of Chicago, which for many years has been represented by Mr. 
Butts, of Cleveland, as State agent, and who, by the way, has given the company 
whatever of credit and standing she has in Ohio, has been removed to make room 
for Mr. Marsh, an attache of the company from Chicago. To aman on a fence it 
looks as if the American had put her foot in it, and to one knowing to the facts it 
looks very much as though the company had not lived up to the golden rule of 
doing as you would be done by. . 

Quite a number of fires have occurred the past few weeks from rags kept in 
country stores, and, what is remarkable, nearly all broke out in broad daylight. 
This alone saved the companies a nice sum of money. At least fifty per cent 
should be added to every rate on buildings and stocks where such commodities are 
kept. 

‘«It never rains but it pours" is a truism which at this time comes not amiss to 
Ohio insurance. We have a law regulating and defining mutual” benefit societies, 
and under its benign influence a horde of relief associations are just worrying the 
life of the solicitors whose bread and butter comes from the regular life compan- 
ies. These little chaps give a cheap certificate, chuck full of promises to pay at 
death, or in ten or twenty years, any sum ranging from $500 to $5000, and, what 
is more, over twenty-five thousand honest minded Buckeyes have put their little 
money into the hands of these modern alchemists under the delusive idea that, un- 
der their peculiar manipulation, a dollar bill can be transmuted in a few years to 
a piece of government paper representing a clean one hundred dollars. We laugh 
at the elastic ideas of the greenback communistic element, yet right here is the 
workings of a so-called plan which, in point of downright Jeremy Diddler tactics, 
discounts it three toone. And the good people of Ohio show their faith by put- 
ting their money into it. 

So long as this peculiar plan affected the life men alone, the fire men, feeling 
that it was none of their funeral, could sit by and laugh ; but now a large number 
of fire companies have sprung up under the same law, and are working vigorously 
for business. Some of them write a regular policy, agreeing to pay a definite sum 
in the event of a fire, and yet are responsible to no one, and pursue their avoca- 
tions utterly regardless of the State law or the Insurance Department. 

The burden of their song is that eighty cents for five years on farm property is a 
_ downright swindle, and that they can insure for half that sum. One concern makes 
its policies perpetual by the assured paying one dollar policy fee and ten cents for 
every hundred dollars insured. When a loss occurs the ‘‘ pass around your hat” 
plan is resorted to for the wherewith to pay the loss, part of which goes to the vic- 
tim and the balance to the managers of the concern. Your correspondent is mak- 
ing a collection of the literature put forth by these peripatetic concerns, and pro- 
poses, by using their own language, to lay before THE S?ECTATOR readers such 
a feast of good things as they have not had from this source for many a day. 

Only a few days will elapse before the ‘‘boys’’ will meet at Chicago, and, as 
THE SPECTATOR will need elbow room for their proceedings, we will let our pen- 
cil take a rest. EUCLID. 

CLEVELAND, O., September 15, 1879. 





INDIANAPOLIS. 


Changes Among the Fire Insurance Agencies.—Old Firms Going Out and New Ones 
Coming in.—The Amount of Business Transacted and Number of Persons 
Employed.—Fire Losses this Year.—Organization of a Local Board Proposed.— 
The Law of Indiana Preventing Companies Removing Cases from State to 
Federal Courts a Failure.—Large Crops of all Kinds and General Business 
Booming. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 


So long has it been since your correspondent has written you that 
some of your numerous subscribers here are beginning to sigh for a letter from 
Indianoplis, by ‘‘ our own correspondent.'’ I have determined to gratify them as 
there is a little news, which may be of interest to the ‘‘ fraternity” at large. So 
by putting this and that together I may be able to make out a presentable letter. 
Beginning with fire agencies, there has been quite a revolution going on during 
the past few months, old firms retiring and new ones springing up; some com- 
panies withdrawing and others applying for admission. 

There are at present some twenty-eight fire insurance agencies, doing business 
in the city, employing about seventy-five persons. About 100 companies of other 
States, and two local companies, are engaged in the business of underwriting; 
the total premium receipts aggregating nearly $300,000 per annum. The losses 
in this city for the current year amount to about $60,000. , 

Of the changes in agencies, we note as follows: 

M. E. Vinton & Co. have lately been appointed agents of the London and 





Lancashire and the United Firemen’s. 
Royal Insurance Company. 

It it gcod naturedly remarked that M. E. Vinton & Co. should be called the 
Indianapolis Branch of J. H. Law, of Cincinnati, Mr. Law being general agent for 
all the companies represented by Vinton & Co. ‘Tis not often you find so many 
companies in one agency represented by one general agent. 

The American, of Newark, has been transferred to Alex. Metzger. The Star 
Insurance Company to Cleaveland & Co., who lose the Western, which goes 
over to M. V. McGilliard. Barnard, Coe & Sayles dissolve partnership on July 1, 
Henry Coe retiring. Messrs. Barnard & Sayles continuing as agents of the com- 
panies represented by the old firm, and with the addition of the Glens Falls, 
which passes over to them from the E. A. Munson agency. Henry Coe assumes 
the position of manager of the insurance department of the branch agency of 
Drew & Bennett (of Evansville) in this city (pretty long title). E. 5S. Field is now 
agent of the London Assurance and Clinton. 

The Franklin Fire, of this city, were appointed agents for the German American, 
of New York, and the Hamburg-Bremen, and the Transatlantic is the latest ar- 
rival, and after looking the field over, settled down on M. V. McGilliard, as the 
fittest person to look after their interests in Indianapolis. 

Messrs. Claypool and Stoddart have sold their agency to Col. W. M. Wiles, 
ex-city treasurer, who now is the agent for the Insurance Company of North 
America and Pennsylvania Fire. The colonel was formally in the business and 
resigned the agency of his companies, when elected city treasurer, his term of office 
having expired—we welcome him to the ranks of the “‘ noble agency.” 

Wm. Henderson, late President of Bank of Commerce, has embarked 
again in the insurance business, and has taken the commodious office formally 
occupied by the Indianapolis Savings Bank, No. 67 E. Market street. He repre- 
sents the Franklin, of Philadelphia, and the National, of Hartford, Mr. Hender- 
son was for many years the local agent of the A®tna Insurance Company, of 
Harttford, and afterwards President of the old Indianapolis Insurance company, 
which finally was merged into the Bank of Commerce, and retired from business, 
Mr. Henderson is an able underwriter and we are pleased to have him among us, 

H. B. Palmer & Co. have resigned the agencies of the Home, of Columbus, and 
Shawmut Insurance Company, both refusing to comply with laws of the State. 
They now represent the Queen, Fireman's Fund, American of Philadelphia, and 
Williamsburg City. i 

J. H. Ohe, formally ot the firm of Martin, Hopkins & Ohe, and also agent of 
the Adams Express Company, has also opened an office for the purpose of trans- 
acting a fire insurance business, but what companies he represents your corres- 
pondent knoweth not. There are rumors of other changes, but nothing definite 
enough to report. Among the life agents your correspondent finds little to write 
about. Though the Equitable reports a good business—‘‘ Hope ”’ is still largely 
developed. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. J.B. McConnell, of the New York Life, who 
has charge of Indiana, pending the negotiation for a general agent for the State, 
Messrs. Ray and Mason resigned, 

There is a movement on foot to organize a board among the fire agents, and at 
this writing two meetings have been held, and with some degree of success. The 
agents have about come to the conclusion to puta stop to the Kilkenny-cat fight 
which has been going on for so long. 

I want to say a few words with reference to the ‘‘ obnoxious law’”’ relating to in- 
surance cases, as passed by the late Indiana Legislature, and now pretty generally 
conceded for the express purpose of assisting a lot of impecunious second-rate 
lawyers, who were possessed with the insane idea that they would be largely ben- 
efited thereby. The fact of the matter is, it proves a dead failure so far as they 
are concerned, there being but little litigation by insurance companies, and fewer 
foreclosures. The immense grain crop in this State has almost stopped the loaning 
of money here, the farmers in particular having little need of new loans, and 
many are paying off old ones as fast as possible. The chief beauty of the busi- 
ness is, the insurance companies have as little to do with lawyers as possible, and 
it nearly always proves that just such obnoxious laws react on the originators in a 
manner contrary to their expectations, and which goes to prove that equity and 
justice are the attributes which are lasting. Ap LIBITUM. 


This firm also are agents of the 





BOSTON. 


The Rapacious Agents—Mysterious Trips of the Insurance Men to Europe—Under- 
writers Troubled by the Inventive Yankees and their Gas Machines—Board of Un- 
derwriters Investigating the Kerosene Oil Stove Question—Death of William M. 
Byrnes, Late President of the Franklin Insurance Company— Sympathy for Charles 
fF. Sise—Rumors that Certain Local Companies are about to Close up Business— 
Paying their Regular Semi-Annual Five Per Cent Dividends—Edward White, the 
New Fire Commissioner, 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The Phoenix mania has struck in here with gonsiderable strength, and 
the managersof that company, who are without experience in the appointment of 
agents must wonder what it is that draws Boston agents so strongly after a new Eng- 
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lish company, or, as to that matter, a company of any kind. It is a comparatively 
new trait as far as the intensity of the demand is concerned, for only three or four 
years ago company officers have been known to ask certain prominent Boston 
agents to become their representatives ; but, now, on the suspicion of a chance, 
the best and the worst come to the front. I have been creditably informed that 
there have been no less than two dozen applications for the Phoenix sent out from 
Boston. 

John C. Paige, the General Agent of the Franklia of Philadelphia for New 
England, startled his friends by an abrupt departure for Europe a week ago. Up 


to the day he left Boston, not more than two or three persons were aware of his- 


intention to take such a trip, as it was supposed that he would be last week in 
Chicago, where he wasto read a paper at the meeting of the Underwriters’ Associ- 
ation of the Northwest. When it was learned that he had gone abroad, the stand- 
ing statement was everywhere made that he had captured a foreign corporation. 
and had gone over to arrange particulars about its introduction into this country, 
This, of course, turns out to be nonsense, for it is found that Mr. Paige went on 
account of his health, and at the suggestion of his physician. His stay will bea 
short one, as he went simply for the sea voyage. It would certainly have been 
better for him if he had before this consulted his comfort more, for his trouble 
arises from over-work, and is one which he cannot lightly shake off. 

Two other reported foreign company seekers, Gideon Scull and George O. Car- 
penter, have just returned from Europe, where one has spent four and the other 
about three, months. Their trips were wholly pleasure journeys, though to the 
mass of our underwriters there was something mysterious in the idea of men of 
their fraternity having the money, in these hard times, to spend in gallivanting 
over Europe. Until they returned empty-handed it was pretty generally believed 
that the pleasure part of the trip was, to quote Busfus, ‘‘only a cover for some 
hidden fire '’ company ; and the certificate of Paige’s doctor will doubtless be 
looked upon with similar incredulity for some weeks to come. 

The Yankee ingenuity seems of late to find vent for itself in the manufacture of 
gas-machines and carburetters. In and around this city there are any number of 
these contrivances invented, and our underwriters are constantly being perplexed 
by being asked to decide on the respective merits of different apparatus. The 
old rule about locating a gas-machine outside of a house does not seem to hold, 
for many of these later inventions are small ones, intended in the country districts 
to go into farm-houses where six or eight lights are needed, and are arranged to 
do away with the costly machinery for pumping air into the gasoline reservoirs. 
In place of this, they are put into the garrets of houses, where the natural pres- 
sure of the air forces the gasoline vapor downward into the pipes. As the ma- 
chines are to be sdld for about fiftéen dollars each, and as it can be 
shown that it is far greater economy to employ them for light- 
ing purposes than to use kerosene lamps, they are likely, if vig- 
orous opposition is not shown, to find their way into thousands of 
dwellings throughout New England. The trouble attending such a general 
use of gasoline is found wholly apart from the merits or demerits of the various 
machines, for though these may he safely constructed, it can never be prudent 
for insurance companies to permit Tom, Dick and Harry to have from five to ten 
gallons of naphtha on hand to fill the machines when they run dry. The difficulty 
experienced jnst now is, that companies are so fearful about losing risks, that, 
rather than have anything pass off their books, they will permit, without additional 
charge, almost any special hazard to be added to the ordinary risk they have 
undertaken to insure. In this city a fairly effective regulatory system is in force, 
but in the country districts the matter is wholly at sixes and sevens. 

Speaking of this reminds me that the Underwriters’ Board here has been 
recently examining into the subject of kerosene oil stoves, and it is understood that 
it has come to the conclusion that until some serious accidents take place to 
demonstrate their danger, it is next to impossible to seek to regulate or prevent 
their use. In this, as in other things, the wise precautions which the National 
Board in the days of its strength succeeded in drumming into the minds of under- 
writers are slowly losing their force and are passing away. 

William M. Byrnes, late President of the Franklin Insurance Company of this 
city, died last week. Mr. Byrnes’s official place was filled some months ago, when 
it was found that the disease from which he was suffering would never leave him. 
For quite a time past he has been mentally enfeebled, and his decease was simply 
a question of time. Although careful and conscientious in the discharge of his 
duty, Mr. Byrnes was never a strong or progressive man of business. When, 
years ago, he was elected to the presidency of the Franklin office, one of its 
directors replied to some criticism on the wisdom of the selection by saying: 
‘The insurance business is as easy to carry on as a peanut stand, and any man 
who is not an absolute fool can run an insurance company.” The Franklin office 
only failed at the time of the great fire; but before and since it has not been a 
powerful or effective company. y 

There is considerable local feeling at the misfortune that has overtaken Charles 
F. Sise, who has made, outside of Boston, a great many enemies by his manner, 
which, until he is well known, counts considerably against him, 

There are more or less rumors in circulation about the closing up of certain 
local insurance companies, but I cannot find that there is any bottom to them. 
However, the first of the year is looked forward to with not a little apprehension 
by several company offices, for if one company goes down it will have a tendency 
to hasten the exit of others. J 





The older Boston companies are paying their regular semi-annual five per cent 
dividends. 

The mayor has nominated Edward White to the vacancy in the Board of Fire 
Commissioners. Mr, White is an active business man, and the most that can be 
said of him is, that he is inclined to believe that the more expense that is put into 
city work the better it will be, which in these times of municipal retrenchment is 
not an altogether desirable qualification. F. A.C. T. 

BosTOon, Sedtember 24, 1879. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


UNSCRUPULOUS FOURNALISM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


I wAS pleased with your article in the September SPECTATOR on 
unscrupulous journalism. There have grown up in the insurance business several 
so-called insurance papers that are used by their proprietors simply as vehicles for 
extorting contributions from the insurance companies. The companies pay the 
sums required, either in cash or in the way of patronage, rather than be the sub- 
jects of abuse in the columns of these disreputable papers. Companies regard 
these payments as so much blackmail paid to these editors. If it was not paid, 
the companies and their officers would be subjected to such abuse and falsifica- 
tion as the Connecticut Mutual and its President, Colonel Greene, have been rm - 
ceiving at their hands. If the company officers had a little more backbone, and 
would refuse to bleed every time these bloodsuckers strike them, they would soon 
rid the insurance field of an intolerable nuisance. Is it not preposterous that the 
editor of one of these blackmailing papers, who slandered one of the most hon- 
ored of our insurance presidents in its columns, and was subsequently obliged, in 
his own paper, to write himself down a liar and a common slanderer, should still 
be able to prowl about the insurance companies and pick up a living from their 
patronage? Had the insurance officers possessed a proper degree of manhood or 
moral courage, they would have driven this journalistic leper from their doors 
when he appeared before them as a self-confessed falsifier and libeller. And this 
man is but a sample of several who have made themselves infamous by their treat- 
ment of insurance companies, but who are yet receiving insurance patronage. 

The truth is, the companies occasionally find use for these unscrupulous writers, 
and enlist their services to injure rival companies. This fact is at the bottom of 
the attack on the Connecticut Mutual Life. Some rival company or companies 
buy the material these writers furnish, and mail it all over the country. In this 
way these journalistic lepers are kept alive. The managers who pay them for 
their libels certainly cannot stop to think where this mischievous policy is likely to 
lead them. The foremost consideration is the injurious effect it inevitably has 
upon the life insurance business in general. It also encourages these writers to 
continue in the business ; and, when the raid on the Connecticut Mutual ceases to 
yield them a profit, they will be quite as ready to assail any other company as 
they have been this. Indeed, it is already whispered that they are preparing to 
attack another well known life company, and have their batteries fully charged for 
the assault. Then which one-will be the next victim? Those companies that are 
befnending them to-day are quite as likely to be turned upon as any others. It is 
a mere question as to who will pay the bill. The pens assailing the Connecticut 
Mutual are purchasable at any time; they know no friends, and fear only the 
right and justice. To encourage them is to keep alive a pestilent and disgraceful 
feature in journalism. 

That these papers are permitted to continue their disreputable careers is due to 
the patronage bestowed upon them by the insurance companies, any one of which 
is liable to be attacked by them without notice and without cause. It is moral 
cowardice on the part of the companies to accede to the demands of papers whose 
columns are always for sale, and whose unscrupulousness is known and acknowl- 
edged. 

I sincerely hope the day is near at hand when this class of journalism will receive 
its quietus at the hands of those it fawns upon or abuses, as its circumstances 
dictate. AGENT, 


NEW YORK, September to. 





BUSINESS PROSPECTS BRIGHTENING. 
|To THE EpiToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


INSURANCE matters in this vicinity have been dull thus far, this Sum- 
mer. We have been spared the visitation of yellow fever, but the fatality of its 
ravages at Memphis, and the apprehension that it might appear among us, have 
tended much to make business dull. There is every prospect, however, that busi- 
ness this Winter will be better than it has been since the war. The jetties are a 
brilliant success and all the St. Louis trade with Europe will pass this way in 
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the future. One railroad to Texas will be finished about the rst of November, and 
another to Shreveport and Marshall and Dallas will be finished during next year. 
There has been a large increase in the crops of cotton, sugar, rice and wheat, and 
this will add very materially to the commerce of the city. It seems, indeed, as if 
a new era of prosperity were dawning upon the Southern States, and New Orleans 
must be in the future, as it always has been, the commercial metropolis of the 
South. There is a fine opportunity now for some of the sound, substantial fire in- 
surance companies to establish agencies here, with a certainty of doing a prosper- 
ous business. The local State companies are slowly but surely losing their senti- 
mental hold upon the insurance public, and these weak mutuals are bound to go. 
The insurance capital of all the home companies of this city does not amount to 
$3,000,000, and this is invested in mortgage loans, bank stocks, State bonds, etc. 
The gross premium receipts amount to over $2,000,000 perannum. There is not 
a local company here with a nominal capital of $200,000 or $300,000 that does not 
carry from $6,000,000 to $10,000,000 of risks in the area of five square miles, If a 
big cotton press was to burn here in the winter or spring months, it would cripple 
all our local companies. Some of these companies carry from a quarter to a half 
million of dollars in a single cotton press and yard. There has been no apprecia- 
ble loss upon this class of property since 1852, hence these companies insure in the 
most reckless manner. It is inevitable that they will yet pay dearly for the 
reckless manner in which they do business. Public confidence in the home com- 
panies is gradually being destroyed, and a greater demand is springing up for sub- 
stantial insurance in those foreign and other State companies that do a careful and 
conservative business. 

Douglas West, a well-known and enterprising insurance agent and broker, 
of this city, has recently resigned his position as agent of the Royal Canadian. 
His motive for giving up the company lays in the fact that the continued attacks of 
the insurance press upon the company and upon its United States Manager, Mr. 
Sise, have destroyed confidence in its financial solvency. It was difficult, there- 
fore, for Mr. West, although a very popular agent, to command business for the 
company, and after an interview with Mr. Sise upon the subject, he sent in his 
resignation. This was accepted by the Board of Managers and very flattering 
autograph letters were sent to him by the President and Secretary of the company. 
At the same meeting the question as to.a Southern Agent for the Royal Canadian 
was discussed when the Board decided to discontinue business and re-insure their 
outstanding risks. Mr. West has recently associated with him in business a young 
gentleman named J. W. Keen, who is a live, active young man, and familiar with 
the insurance business, having been chief clerk in Mr. West's office for the last 
five years. They do a very brisk business as brokers, and also represent some 
good companies. 

There are several foreign companies represented here and all are doing a fair 
business. ‘ Next to our own State companies, insurers seem to prefer writing in the 
foreign companies. Why this is so I cannot tell, unless it be that New Orleans is 
essentially a cosmopolitan city and many of its propertyholders retain a prefer- 
ence for foreign connections. As I said before, New Orleans is very dull during 
the Summer, but I hope, with the coming cold weather, to be able to send you a 
very different account of affairs here, and to furnish you occasional letters of in- 
terest. PESSIMO. 

NEw ORLEANS, August 14, 1879. 





CUTTING RATES IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


, WHILE some of the leading English companies represented here ap- 
pear ‘‘ to get their backs up,”’ and call for better rates, their are others again, who 
allow the cutting to goon. We, without any hesitation, maintain, that the greedi- 
ness of the companies is more to blame for the present demoralization of the 
business, than the agents, who are permitted to continue it, for example: A stock 
of hardware, retail, exposed by special hazardous occupations in and around the 
premises, last year’s rate 85 cents, one was renewed at 6o cents and accepted 
by some of the strongest foreign companies. A brick building occupied as 
follows: First floor, wholesale liquor ; second floor, boot and shoe manufactur- 
ing ; third and fourth floors, lithographing. 

The rate of last year, with highly superior occupations, was 1 per cent and owner 
perfectly satisfied. The agent representing the Bowery and Eagle of New York, 
whom you know from his record in Elmira, offers to write this risk at 50 cents, 

If he does not succeed in getting it, no thanks to the companies he represents, 
but to the good judgment of the owner, who is somewhat particular in the selection 
of the parties he has to deal with. A little loss occurred a few days ago in Ell- 
ganger’s block, on State street; a risk of omnibus calibre, that paid a rate of 1 
per cent and 1¥ per cent, the agent wrote it last at 40 per cent, and his companies 
will have to compile several years premiums to liquidate a small loss. The rates 
on our breweries have been cut down from 1 per cent and 1% to 80 and go cents. 
The agent who made this rate did not get the risk, it being placed with the 
Rochester-German. We could continue for any length of time in this strain, but 
do not dare to consume too much of your valuable space, If the companies permit 
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such men to continue in their ruinous practices, it remains to be seen which one 

of them will be able to stand it the longest. All talk about reforming of a national 

board or local boards may just as well hush up, as long as the companies are en- 

couraging the present mode of doing business. MONROE. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., August, 1879. 





NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION OF THE NORTHWEST. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
ASSOCIATION OF THE NORTHWEST, HELD AT THE GRAND PACIFIC 
HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILL., SEPTEMBER 17 AND 18, 1879. 


CHICAGO, Wednesday, Sept. 17, 1879. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 
west, convened at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, at tem A. M., the President, 
George W. Adams, of Chicago, General Agent of the Connecticut Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, in the chair; and George W. Hayes, of Milwaukee, Secretary. 

Roll call showed the following to be in attendance: 


OFFICERS. 
George W. Adams, Chicago, President; W. B. Cornell, Chicago, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; George W. Hayes, Milwaukee, Secretary and Treasurer. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
J. O. Wilson, Chicago; E. F. Rice, Cincinnati ; W. T. Clarke, Kansas City ; 
I. W. Holman, Milwaukee ; E. B. Ames, Minneapolis; H. Clarkson, Topeka: 
I. S. Blackwelder. Chicago; A. J. Waters, Cleveland; R. J. Smith, Chicago. 


MEMBERS. 

Fred. W. Arnold, Providence, R. I.: William Ashworth, Chicago; W. L. 
Barnum, Chicago; A. S. Barry, Chicago; J. B. Bennett, St. Louis; W. G. 
Bentley, St. Louis; David Beveridge, Chicago; J. P. Black, Chicago; Chas. E. 
Bliven, Toledo ; A. C. Blodgett, Philadelphia; H. E. Bowers, New York; Henry 
M. Brooks, Cleveland; J. Mabbitt Brown, Chicago; M. O. Brown, Chicago; 
Royal M. Buckman, Chicago; R. B. Carson, Chicago; Eugene Cary, Chicago; 
Chas. H. Case, Chicago; J. B. Castleman, Louisville; Thos. S. Chard, Chicago; 
Geo. C. Clarke, Chicago; Martin Collins, St. Louis ; E. M. Condit, Anamosa ; 
John I. Covington, Cincinnati; S. F. Covington, Cincinnati; C, R. Critchell, 
Chicago ; W. D. Crooke, Chicago; Jasper M. Dresser, La Fayette; W. G. 
Ferguson, Chicago; A. L. Flack, ‘Tiffin; Theo. Foljambe, Chicago; W. F. 
Fox, Chicago; B. W. French, Chicago; Jas. S. Gadsden, i + Gazzam 
Gano, Cincinnati; Geo. D. Gould, Moline; J. A. Hall, atertown ; 
J. B. Hall, Columbus; Geo. W. Hall, Chicago; J. S. Harris, Chi- 
cago; H. H. Hobbs, Chicago; Geo. A. Holloway, Chicago; C. R. Hopkins, 
Chicago; Frank B. Hosmer, Chicago; Geo. H. House, Lansing; Fred. S, 
James, Chicago; E. C. Johnson, Michigan City ; Wm. R. Kerr, Chicago ; Gus- 
tavus H. Koch, St. Louis; John H. Law, Cincinnati; Edwin C, Lewis, Chi- 
cago; H. K. Lindsey, Cincinnati; S. E. Lowe, St. Louis; E. W. Lyman, Chi- 
cago; B. Marot, Dayton; C. W. Marshall, Urbana; W. G. McCormick, 
Chicago ; J. J. McDonald, Minneapolis ; Geo. F. McKnight, Chicago; L. D. 
Moody, Indianapolis ; H. L. Moss, St. Paul ; C. F. Mullins, Chicago ; Geo. W. 
Neff, Cincinnati ; J. M. Newberger, La Porte; Daniel C. Osmun, New York ; 
Jacob Peetrey, Columbus; Rogers Porter, Chicago ; C. W. Potter, Milwaukee ; 
A. P. Redfield, Chicago ; Geo. E. Redfield, Chicago ; Wm. Reed, Chicago; E. 
F. Rice, Cincinnati ; Alfred Rowell, New York; P. C. Royce, gg mal H. 
M. Russell, Chicago ; H. H. Schenck, Chicago; Daniel Schultz, Milwaukee ; 
Simeon Schupp, Chicago ; J. C. Scroggs, Chicago ; J. H. Seelye, Jr., Chicago; 
Jno. J. Shipherd, Cleveland; A. T. Smith, Chicago; T. H. Smith, Chicago ; 
S. H. Southwick, Chicago; A. W. Spalding, St. Louis; A. P. Spencer, Chi- 
cago ; H. J. Straight, Chicago ; R. J. Taylor, Chicago; H.S. Tiffany, Chicago ; 
A. C. Travis, St. Louis ; Lee M. Tucker, Columbus, Miss. ; ‘Thos. Underwood, 
La Fayette; S. E. Waggoner, Macon; H. H. Walker, Indianapolis ; David W. 
Wells, Chicago; Byron D. West, Chicago; Cornelius Wheeler, Milwaukee ; 
J. M. Whitehead, Chicago; J. L. Whitlock, Chicago ; A. Williams, Chicago; 
H.N. Williams, Chicago; Conrad Witkowsky, Chicago ; Robert Zener, Bloom- 
ington ; J. W. Templeton, Bloomington ; Fred. H. Wagner, Peoria; J. H. De 
Wolff, Wilmington ; J. G. Trezevant, Dallas, Texas ; Wm. L. Jones, Milwaukee; 
R. W. Hosmer, Chicago; Harry B. Anderson, Toledo; W. J. Littlejohn, St. 
Joseph, Mo. ; Morris Franklin, Chicago ; J. M. Cotton, Houston, Texas ; Chas. 
Comstock, Chicago; E. Allen, Milwaukee ; G. J. McKnight, Cleveland; K. F. 
Benndorff, Cincinnati ; H. C. Keller, Leavenworth ; J. D. Fleming, Kansas City ; 
T. A. Patterson, Cincinnati; James H. Van Buren, Dunkirk, N. Y.; Wm. J. 
Moore, Dayton ; D.-F. Appel, Chicago; S. R. House, Painesville ; C. F. Bab- 
cock, Moline ; E. P. Safford, Chilocothe ; A. J. B. Abbey, Indianapolis ; John 
M. Splann, Indianapolis ; J. G. Finnee, Louisville ; J. A. Weinland, Illinois ; E. 
A. Butts, Illinois ; J.N. Tinkham, Lawrence, Kansas; J. F. Bates, Dubuque. 


Among the visiting underwriters were Col. R. S. Mann, of California; B. C. 
Townsend, secretary of the Continental Insurance Company, of New York; S. S. 
Coe, Cleveland; J. D. Maxwell, Keokuk; R. M. Kerr, Leavenworth; J. C. 
Shandrew, St. Paul; W. R. Foster, Grand Rapids; Henry Coe, Indianapolis ; 
James A. Silvey, secretary of the German-American Insurance Company ; G. 
Edward Herch, president, and D. Strickler, secretary of the Farmers’ Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of York, Pa.; John M. Drake, Bay City, Mich. ; Elijah Alliger, 
New York ; S. P. Blagden, manager of the North British and Mercantile Insur- 
ance Company, of New York; R. M. Little, president of the Glens Falls Insur- 
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ance Company; N. C. Miller, president of the Star Insurance Company; A. 
Lester Campbell, of the New Zealand Insurance Company, of New Zealand ; 


C. E. Cleveland, Indianapolis. 

The Secretary then read the report of the Executive Committee, which had met 
at nine o'clock, The following names had been recommended for membership 
and were adopted : : 

J. W. Templeton, Bloomington; Fred H. Wagner, Peo ia; John Atwood aad 
George S. Roper, Alton, Ill.; J. H, De Wolff, Providence; G. A. Armstrong, 
Alamosa, Iowa; L. A. Pires, J.G. Tresevant and J. T. Dargan, Dallas, Tex. ; 
Charles E. Shade, New York; Wm. L. Jones, Milwaukee; R. W. Hosmer, 
Chicag>; Henry B. Anderson, Toledo; W. J. Littlejohn, St. Joe, Mo. ; Morris, 
Franklin, Chicago; J. M. Cotton, Houston, Tex. ; Charles Comstock, Ch cago ; 
FE. Allen, Milwaukee; J. B. Vesher, Toledo; H. F. Atwood, Chicago; -J. G. 
Mitchell, Rochester, N. Y.; G. J. McKnight, Cleveland, O.; K. F. Benndorff, 
Cincinnati; H. C. Kellar, Leavenworth; J. D. Fleming, Kansas City; C. J. 
Barber, Nebraska; T. A. Patterson, Cincinnaiti; James H. Van Buren, Dun- 
kik, N. Y.; J. M. Hodges, New York; Wm. J. Moore, Dayton; D. F. Appel, 
Chicago; S. R. House, Pairsville,O.; C. F. Babcock, Moline; E. P. Safford, 
Chillico he; A. J. B. Abbey, John M. Spann, Indianapolis; J. G. Finnie, Louis- 
ville; J. A. Weinland, E, A. Botts, Illinois; J, N, Tinkham, Lawrence, Kan. ; 
J. F. Bates, Dubuque. 

The committe > adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That an assessment of $7.50 be made on all members to cover the ex- 
pens-s cf this Association for the decennial meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Collins, of St Louis, the report of the committee was adopted. 

The Secretary preluded his report in the fo'lowing way : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen cf the Association : 

Herewith I have the honor ard the pl-asure to present you my second report as 
your secretary, being the proceedings of the ninth annual meeting held at Chicago, 
Soot. 18 and 19, 1878. It by careful attention the varied minutiz required in the 
preparation ofevery page for your reading, my work has been fitly done; if, in my 
duty of after-serving up of the good things of the past in cold ts pe, I have met your 
proper expectation and given the association and the profession a book which is 
at all worthy of the association and a true exponent of its meetings in the work 
itself, 1 have my highest satisfaction and reward. 

The report of the Treasurer and Se retary showed a balance last year of $228.44, 
The receipts for the year were $1,110.79. The disbursements were $882.25. There 
were $204.50 invested in United States 4 per cent bords. The balance on hand 
was $23.94. 

On mcti-n the report was received and adopted. 

The President: I am advised that some of our visitors are outsidé, Mr. Cornelius 
Walford and Mr. George T. Hops. The chair will appoint Messrs. A. C, Blod. 
gett, David Beveridge and W. F. Fox as a committee to introduce them to the 
Association. 

The committee retired: 

The President: Gentlemen, while we are waiting on the committee we have a 
letter from the President of the National Board, which the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary then read the following letter : 


DeAk Sir: Your cordial official invitation to be present at the meeting on the 
17th and 18th inst. is a happy sequence to the earnest verbal one sent me by you 
through our mutual friend, John O. Wilson, Esq., a few weeks ago. The personal 
declination given toh m by word of mouth must be affirmed again in.a written re- 

et herewith. It would give me great pleasure to sit in your midst, to be a silent 
ooker-on in the meeting-room ; but pressing official and private duties will keep me in 
tae eye during the coming week. Your gatherings have always been known 
for the able character of the papers read, joi ed with instructive debates ; but the 
one about to take place has a special interest in the fact that the able barrister-at- 
law, Cornelius Walford, Esq., will contribute an address that will add to his already 
well-known international reputation. With regret for my enforced absence, and 
wishing you and all the members every success, I am, yours truly, 

ALFRED G BAKER, 
President National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

A letter from H. C. Stockdell, Secretary of the Underwriters Association of the 
South, regretting his inability to be present at the convention was also read. 

The Secretary: We have an amount of correspondence from varius parts of the 
country which will be filed with the papers, which it is not deemed advisable to take 
up the time of the association at present with reading. 

Resolutions were adopted inviting lad:es and local agents to occupy seats on the 
floor. 

The committee appointed to introduce Messrs. Walford and Hope now escor.ed 
Mr. Walford to the President's desk 

Mr. A. C. Blodgett said: Mr. President, the committee have the pleasure of 
introducing to you and to the association one of their invited guests—a gentleman 
of international reputation in the world of insurance literature—Mr. Cornelius 
Walford, of London, England, to whom it will be the p‘easure of this association 
to extend their hospitalities. 

Mr. Walford was greeted with applause, and addressed the convention as 
follows : 

‘\ Mr. President and Gentlemen: 1 am very glad on this occasion to have the 
pleasure of being among you. I have read for years past with much interest the 
| weninisarey a of this convention, and I had always ho that it might be my good 
fortune to come and take some part in your deliberations. I had hardly th.ught it 
possible to be wi h you this year, but —— myself with you, and finding myself 
in restored hea‘th, I hope to participate in all the pleasures, in all the discussions, 
and in all the labors which you, Mr. President, or which the conference under your 
supervision may undertake. If I should show too much desire t » express my views 
on any point, I hope I shall be forgiven; but if I should show too much reticence, 
I am sure that you and the committee by which I have been introduc d will stir me 
up and bring me to a proper sense of the liveliness which always seems to me to 





characterize proceedings of this kind, and also the intellectual diversity and eral 

progressiveness. I may say, in reference to matters of i surance, of which I deem 

myself an humble member, I sympathize entirely with the work of this association, 

n endeavoring to improve the status of your business, and in endeavoring to im- 
art to each other tha information which is so essential to the common good of our 
usiness.”’ [Applause. ] 

Mr. Blodgett: The committee were unable to perform that part of the duty as- 
signed to them with reference to the orator of the occasion, Mr. George T. Hope, 
because that gentleman i; absent in the city. 

The Presiden: then read his annual address as follows : 


PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 


When, gentlemen and friends, I found myse!f your choice for the of 
this Association, it was with no little hesitation and diffidence that I accepted the 
high honor you so gener usly :aw fit to bestow; and I can conscientiously affirm I 
did so more from a desire to show my respect for the co npliment, and appreciation 
of its generous unanimity, than from any self-consciou ness of merit. In the 
field in which I have labor d with you all so many years, grow few flowers of 
rhetoric; but I come befor: you, who have known me so long and well, with the 
knowledge that you do not expect from me any ou burst of oratory, and in the 
complete confidence that the few crude thoughts and remarks I may lay before 
you will, notwithstanding the lack of that eloquence with which you have been 
a conte in previous addresses, rece’'ve your fullest and most generous 
indulge: ce. 

You have my profoundest sympathy that at this, our glorious decennial, one 
which in all o her respects promises to be among the most brilliant and interesting 
of our gatherings, you did not select a more gifted president ; but what my address 
shall lack in qua ity it shall endeavor to atone for in brevity ; in fict, its only claim 
to merit, that same brev.ty which Shakespeare calls ‘‘ the soul of wit." Profes- 
sional experts in pee diet tell us to always | ave the table hungry ; and I am 
happy in the be ief that it is at lea t within my sphere to leave yur mental crav- 
ings in that state which shall find you the more eager to hear and enjoy, and 
thoroughly digest the feast soon to be spreid before you; and for which the 
names of ouch metaphysical epicureans as Hope, Walford, and others whose 
names appear upon our programme (who have so kindly honored us with their 
presence), are a sufficient guaranty. I shall, therefor-, rather attempt the role of 
the Chief Marshal, to usher you into the waiting banquet, than myself to conduct 


its prepa-ation, or furnish y~u the viands of eloquence and thought which will soon 
rew our patience. Mine be the duty of stimulating your intellectual appetite ; 
those wh» f llow me the pleasure of most fully satisfying it. 


What changes even one decade has brought to us ! here are they, who at the 
first meeting of this Association—at Dayton, Ohio—answered the roll-call? And 
where their companies? The answer to that query is gravely su tive ct our 
own not far distant future, with i s probabilities and its p>ssibilies. J. S. Reed was 
our first President, at that time re resenting the Security, of New York, and 
Merchants, of Hartford—all have retired from the business, both special and 
companies; W. F. Fox is still with us; at that time he represented the Putnam, of 
Hartford. ‘ Old Put,’’ the company’s illustrious na.nesake, got the Wolf, but the 
Chi ago Wolf got Old Put. G. K. Snider, then with the Underwriters, now of 
the Niagara; C. W. Marshall and R.S. Sayers, then and still with the Home, of 
New York; J. W. Boyd, then of the Home, now retied; Jacob +7 then of 
the Home, of Columbus, now of the Shawmut; J. P. Vance, then of the North 
America, of Philadelphis, now of the Union, of Philadelphia; James A. Daniels, of 
the old Hart‘ord, now retired f om the field; C. K. Drew, also the Hartford's 
special, now s.cretary of an Evansville local; W.H. Wiltsie, then with the Con- 
tinental, now reti from the field; A. C. Blodgett, then and now with the 
Franklin, of Philadelphia; J. J. Shipherd, then with the Cleveland Insurance 
Company, now wth the Meriden, of Connecticut ; E. P. Foreman, of the Lamar, 
now of the Franklin; C. E. Bliven, of the Manhattan, now with the Howard, of 
New York, fifteen in all. 

Thus we find our li.ic¢ insurance worid, like the world at large, one of great 
changes; only three of these original attendants at our first meeting now remain- 
iog with the same companies they were then with. But at this, our decennial, the 

rogress, growth and prosperity of our organization maaifest themselves in the 
large increase in its members and attendants, there being p esent to-day wich us 
——members to whom we extend our most cordial and hearty welcome, and 
mutual congratulations at the social and business streng h the last decade has so 
flatte:ingly developed. : 

To the generous and uranimous advocacy and support of the insurance press 
our associa im is greatly indebted; and whose presence we welcome, on this, our 
de:ennial occasion. My inte:course with the home officers of companies war- 
rants m2 in assuming that our associated effs1ts are watched with interes:, warmly 
sustained, approved and seconded, and its ab lity and influence for good declared 
by our officers and managers. Since our last meeting, the tide of rates has continued 
outward and downward, leaving upon the sanded and barren shores, a great ocean 
desert, as it were—the broken wrecks cf many a standard craft; while still further 
out may be heard the breakers’ roar and seen its froth and fam, to warn us that 
danger is still ahead; but, as it is a long road that knows no turning, so 
with the tide which turns not; and may we trust that in despite of un- 
precedented competition and demoralization, we shall, guided by the beacon lights 
of our judgment and experience, be able to steer our crafts the coming year into a 
safe and pleasant anchorage. But youare all t>o familiar with tne field to neces- 
sitate details or moralizing from me. Pecuniarily the bu iness of underwriting 
has not been particularly marked tur its succes:e3; st ll, the experien.e of the 
prudently managed companies has not been so bad as might reasonably have 
been expec ed f-om the cuntinued and seemingly increasing demoralizatio 1, which 
we are ready to fla‘ter ourselves would have been still greater save for the efforts 
to stiy by every possible active and moral eff »rt on the part of our own ‘members. 

For the year 1878 the amount of capital employed, as eompesen wi'h previous 
years, has been increased between seven ard eight million dollars, or about twelve 
per cent. The average dividends showa shrinkage of 71-100 of one per cent—a 
small arithmetical f-action, but ia the aggregate a large reduction ; which, like the 
extra inch on the man’s nose, (to the sheri-nosed sto. kholder), is no inconsiderable 
iem. There was a falling off in premium receipts cf nearly $3,000,000, but, for- 
tunately for us all, the losses showed a correspo..ding and even larger diminution, 
the per centage of loss for the year 1878 being 50-60 per cent, aga'nst 56-64 tor 
the year 1877. The yrofit on the capitalemployed by American companies was 
only 5.15. ‘Lhe fire risks assumed in 1878 were $127,455,434 more thania 1877. 
This combined with the fact that the premium receipts were $2,821,783 less, is 
most alarmingly suggestive. The rate of premium declined from .81 to .78, a 
smaller per centage than has obtained since 1864. There is no more trying period 
for fire insurance than that of paying losses upon largely increased Jiabilities, with 
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alling receipts. By the law of probabilities—and the light of experience in our 

fcssion, which has proven almost, if not quite, an absolu e certainty—we can- 
not expect so favorable a showing for the present year. It is safe to assume a 
further reduction in dividends and increase in liabilities; a s ill further diminution 
in premium receipts and declinaion in rates; a still larger reduction in the 
percentage of profit on capital employed, and increase in the ratio of loss to 
receipts. 

These views are warranted by the Ju'y statemen}s made to the New York Insur- 
ance Department, the expenditure; of the 172 companies doing business in that 
state being five million dollars more than the gross premium income for the first 
half of the year 1879. The popular idea that the business of fire insurance is one of 
chance, is the most unfounded and absurd of delusions. The averages maintain 
themselves by laws as inexorable as those which control the business of life insur- 
ance, and if properly studied and understood, reduce underwriting to a science ; as a 
well known company once, with quiet aptness, wrote to an agent who sent them a 
planing-mill risk ; with the argument in its favor that it had stood ten years with- 
out burning. 

4 ef such risk has its average life, and a short one at that, and the argument 
submitted was the best of reasons for declining, as it was just ten years nearer its 
end, which soon must come;"’ and it might be claimed with equally sound logic, 
that a life insur ince company could well afford to insure a veteran at eighty years 
of age -¥ a reasonable premium, because he had lived his fourscore years and was 
not dead yet. 

There should be, and we believe there is, in the mind of every intelligent under- 
writer, on all leading hazards, a table of expectancy to which it is folly to shut our 
eyes ; in that Micawberish manner which trusts luck to turn up something to save 
us from the inevitable disaster of not following the well-known laws and methods 
of cur business, which alone can bring us success. But call it pure chance if you 
will; even the laws of chance itself can be determined with a mathematical exact- 
ness which makes the name a misnomer. Even in games of chance the calculation 
of chance is based upon a law as sure and certain as any of nature. Dr. Poll, F, 
R. S., ingeniously calculated the probabilities of certain games of chance by which, 
for example, he figured the probabilities of holding a certain hand as 484 ten- 
thousandths greater than the chances of holding a certain other hand. In raffling, 
the chance that you do not throw a certain number—the highest that can be thrown 
—is novo77 28 to 1, and any one of you who has attended a church fair, and raffled 
for a — in the middle of July, with the thermometer at roo in the shade, will 
undoubtedly judge Dr. Poll's estimate to be mathematically, and in all human 
probability, about correct; while Hoyle, a gentleman with whom I presume most 
of you have no acquaintan'e, but who has figured every chance accurately, 
calculating the same by mathematical laws down to the finest decimal point, and 
which practice proves nearly unerring, figures the probabilities on different games 
as high as 650,000 to 1, or 155 hundred millionths. 

Thus we find that chan~e, even in chance, so-called, would be reduced to within 
such a small and indefinite fraction of uncertainty that the word itself is a misnomer 
and should be blotted out of our vocabulary. This inspires the suggestion that we 
all do our business exactly ‘‘according to Hoyle,” as the saying is; and, if we 
would hold the winning hand, let us not bid defiance to our own judgment, or to 
that of those from whose experience we should profit. If we cannot, in these trying 
times of great business depression, roll up large profits f r our companies, let us at 
least not fritter away the surplus—of tnose who have any—in wild and reckless vio- 
lation of our own knowledge and experience, which by this time, after so many 
meetings and consultations, should be something absolute and binding, under the 
lame excuse of luck or chance. There is no chance; it exists only among inani- 
mate objects. 

Bentley, a celebrated English critic, says: ‘‘ Chance is but a mere name; a con- 
ception of our minds and only a compendious way of speaking, whereby we ex- 
press that such facts as are commonly attributed to chance are really produced by 
their true and proper causes, but without their design to produce.” 

Adam Clark also says: ‘‘ It is as strictly a physical truth in nature and reason 
that there is no such thing as chance, it being evident that these words do not signify 
anything really existing, anything that is truly an agent or the cause cf any event; 
but they signify really man's ignorance of the real or immediate cause.” 

Or, as Paley says: ‘‘Chance in the midst of design means merely that events 
which are not designed, necessarily arise from the pursuit of events which are de- 
signed,” And by some distinguished theological scholars the name of chance is 
utterly proscribed as of impious and profane significance. Let us, therefore, in this 
full knowledge, pursue our legitimate calling with all the skill, observation, dili- 
gence, vigilance and patience which our experience may enable us to command; 
and, if chance does enter in, then, as the ancients say, wisely : 


“* Have a care for the main chance, and 
1 ook before you, ere you leap, 
For as you sow, you are like to reap.” 


Remembering that 


* All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good ; 
And spite of pride, in erring Reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, whatever is, is right.’ 


At our annual meeting two years ago, our worthy president alluded to the cha- 
otic state of the business ; but if that was chaos, pray what is this? Verily, chaos 
worse chaotic. Well may we observe, with Othello: 


“* Perdition catch my soul, Chaos has come again.” 


But what are our opportunities and remedies? Just here, my friends, I wish to 
say a word upon a subject with some plainness, believing that it is unwise for us, 
like the ostrich, who, when pursued in the African desert, buries its head in the 
sand and thinks itself safe because in seeing not, it dreams it is not seen, to close 
our eyes to facts which certainly exist. With the dissolution of the National 

, some two years and a half ago, our power to control rates, and consequently, 
toa large degree, profits, has gradually been weakened, and we believe that now, 
more than at any other time during the history of our organization, the corner stone 
and the keystone of the success of itsimmediate, present and coming future, depends 
largely upon the fraternity and friendliness of our association, without which there 
can be neither union, alliance, co-operation nor good. ‘The first resolution passed 
by our organization, at its first meeting, and unanimously adopted, was that we do 
‘*hereby organize ourselves into an association for the purpose of promoting har- 
mony and correct practices among the profession.” Are we quite sure we are 
to-day my man carrying out this resolution, this chief article of our faith, in 
letter and in spirit ** The time has arrived and for some time must continue, when 
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the most that we can accomplish must be founded upon the good will inspired by 
these annual social communions. Of square and honorable competition, no mem- 
ber can complain; but that competition which is built up by underhand means, at 
the expense of our co-laborers, is not only retaliatory, but unwise. I will illustrate 
by attending to evils which we are grieved to notice have been gradually creeping 
into our association, and whi-h, in the interest of its future prosperity and success 
should be eradica ed and removed. Some specials, in visiting an agent, in their 
mistaken zeal to benefit their compini2s and help their own business, attempt 
quietly and secretly to prejudice su h agents against some other company whose 
special is likewise a member of this association. And another, perhaps uninten- 
tional, but great evil, is the voluntary and superfluous advice given by some adjus- 
ters on losses (in which they may or may not have any interest), prejudical and 
injurious to the companies having the real interest at stake, but with which com- 
panies they themselves ha>pen to have no connection, and accordingly, through 
some petty prejudice feel warranted in injuring. 

‘* What is :poken in secret is soon proclaimed on the housetop.”” Not only does 
the attempt itself miserably fiil, but these misguided efforts soon reach the com- 
pany and its various employees, accomplishing nothing save retaliation and the 
engendering of bad blood, which in the end redounds neither to the profit nor 
credit of any one. Cato says: ‘‘ Friendship ought not to be ripped, but stitched,"* 
but this is a kindof friendship which causes in its recipients a good deal of ripping, 
and in which a stitch in time would save nine. This kind of tacticsis a grievous 
blunder. It injures all and benefits none, destroying that harmony, unanimity and 
good will, without which our organization must, in these times especially, prove an 
early and dismal failure. As iron is most strongly united by the fiercest ion so 
our business, litera.ly one of fiercest flame and fire, should cement our friendship in 
firmest union. Let us see to it that none of our members, even its humblest, have 
cause to assume the aphorism of Marshal Villars on taking leave of Louis XIV. : 
‘Defend me from my friends.” Let your hook always be cast; for in a brook 
where you least expect it there may be a fish. Let us not torget that our business is 
one especially of strange vicissitudes, and make not our hostilities and prejudices 
irreconcilable, for, while a wound i: the bark of a young tree may heal and show 
no scar, in regard to old timber the case is very d‘fferent. The spirit of our asso- 
ciation commends us to speak well of all, making it a joint partnership which 
brings a reciprocal regard for each other's interests, and an exchange of good 
offices. ‘‘ Intinite,’’ says Carlyle, ‘‘is the help that man can yield to man, and ten 
men united can do what ten thousand singly would fail to accomplish.” 

An eminent English orator, remarkable for his nobleness of soul and the com- 

rehensiveness and fertility of his mind, once said with great truth: ‘‘ The Deity 
himself designed that a charitab'e intercourse should be maintained among men, 
mutually pleasant and beneficial.” In active social life, restraints of many kinds 
are necessary. Nature seeks communion and fellowship with others. ‘* Man,” says 
South, ‘‘ can effect no great matter with personal strength, save as he gets it in con- 
junction with others, and when men well mixed and well chosen put their best 
qualities forward, there may be any intercourse of civility and good will.” Then 
let us live true to our professions. Are we friends? We certainly profess to be. 
Addison describes friendship as a strong and habitual inclination to promote the 
good of each other, and Cicero c Ils friendship the only thing in the world concern- 
ing usefulness in which all mankind agree. commonwealth is a society or com- 
mon doing of a multitude of free men collected together and united by common 
accord = covenant among themselves, and so we, my associates, should be a 
community unto ourselves, and the best interests of our business require the extir- 
pation of all these qualities which render men unsocial and troublesome to one 
another; otherwise, by a well-known law of human society, our association would 
in a short space of time run into confusion and disband. The great good of which 
our association is ca-able is well illustrated by the words of Lord Bacon: ‘‘ We 
clarify our wits and understanding in communicating and discoursing with one an- 
other ; we marshall our thoughts more easily; wax wiser than ourselves more by 
an hour's such discourse than by a day's meditation."" The light that a man re- 
c:ives in mutual counselings from others is much clearer and brighter than that 
which comes from his own understanding and pene. And, to quote again, 
‘* There is as much difference between the counsel that a friend giveth and that a 
man giveth himself, as there is between the counsel of a friend and of a flatterer, for 
there is no such flatterer as is a man’s self, and there is no such remedy against 
flattery of a man’s self as the liberty of a friend.”" Friendship in an association or 
organization like ours, made fast by interwoven benefits, inspircs life and courage, 
without which succor it will droop and languish. 


“* Friendship, mysterious-cement of the seul, 
Sweetener of life and solder of society.”’ 


Let it be to us a sheltering tree under which we may with safety, profit and pleasure 
recline. Let us then, on this our decennial, tie fast the knot of friendship and rivet 
the bond of union between us to the fullest competence of our higher natures. 

And with these words, my friends, I close, with welcome to all—members and 
guests. 


Mr. J. O. Wilson, of Chicago, moved that a committee be appointed, to whom 
the President's address be referred. 

The motion was put by Mr. Wilson and carried. 

Mr. J. A. Waters then read the following paper on the subject of 


MACHINERY IN SPECIAL HAZARDS—COST AND DEPRECIATION, 


Machinery in Special Hazards—Cost and Depreciation. The title of my sub- 
ject is sufficiently broad and comprehensive for the most diffuse writer. With its 
wide mantle it covers every device and every plan by means of which power is 
transmitted and result obtained. It goes even further than this; it reaches to the 
inception of power itself, and collects and combines the various mechanical con- 
trivances which makes this power available. The cost of machineryin a specific 
sense would be a compilation of all the price catalogues of the day, and which 
alone would far exceed the limits of this paper. It cannot be expected that within 
the scope of these remarks anything approximating the cost in detail of the mul- 
tiplicity of machines would be attempted, or that their depreciation would be given 
seriatim, All that will be sought is a general grouping or classification of some of 
the more general machines which fall under our daily inspection, and a briefreview 
and examination of some of the causes which enter into their depreciation in value. 
There is much in a machine-shop which is both instructive and interesting—in- 
structive as showing the fertile energy of the inventive mind—interesting in illus- 
trating the various mechanical devices used as the conservator and distributor of 
forces. The proper use of these latent and acquired forces ; their relation to me- 
chanical effects ; their connection as elements of waste, and their eae | in pro- 
ducing combustion, interest alike the mechanic and the underwriter. Whilst the 
former would view them as the employment of principles susceptible of improve- 
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ment, or as mere demonstrations of mechanical theories, the latter look upon them 
as factors ina problem embracing the law of values and their probable relation to 
the fire account, The swift revolving pulley, the whirring of the belts, and im- 

yement of the machines, present to the mind of the artisan the one thought of 
ut lized forces and manufactured results. 

The inventor accepted them as so many elements of waste of material, decrease 
in value, and — aids in producing ignition. The friction of a belt or wheel 
to one is simply an abuse of mechanical power, the remedy of which is desirable 
only so far asit resultsin the economy of force and an increased factor in pro- 
duction. To the other, the mechanical effects of friction are at once viewed in the 
light of a possible fire hazard, and an increased diminution in value of the ma- 
chine. Even the dust and dirt of the shop presents to the two minds a totally 
diverse pr ictical view. Whilst the one is contemplating its presence as an indi- 
cator of a lack of care and cleanlin ss and an added useless force to be overcome, 
the other plainly sees an increase of hazard and an additional factor of deprecia- 
tion. Each forms his conclusions from his individual manner of thought, and the 
vantage ground of self-interest. The premises assumed are alike—the conclu- 
sions diverse. It is only by a careful study of these diverse conclusions that we 
are aided in compassing the entire field of inquiry, and deducing results alike benz- 
ficial to the ar isan and the insurer. 

Everything in the world of nature has its growth and oom. The cessation of 
the former is but the beginning of the latter. So it is with all the ingenious works 
of man, with this difference: Nature, being perfect, makes no mis , whilst the 

ndest results of man often owe their very origin and trace their beginning from 
fhe obscurity of oft-repeated blunders. The one is the production of an infinite 
Mind; theother, that ofan intellect whose every movement shows the finite. With the 
one, the elements of natural decay making new combinations are the only changes. 
With the other, the same forces act with equal celerity, and also bear in addition the 
waste arising from forces pur ly mechanical in their operations. From the time the 
hand first tightens over the pulley, or the cogin the wheel commences its revolutions, 
the wear caused by friction once eg and a gradual depreciation ensues. The 
depreciation by wear largely depends upon the rate of motion—the force to be over- 
come—and the nature of the material used. Again, the rate of motion as a power 
in accelerating depreciation depends largely upon the size and weight of the shaft 
and pulleys. A small wheel might be made to revolve 8,000 revolutions a minu’e, 
and cause but little wear either in force or boxes—whilst another, four times its 
size, running at the same rate of speed, might in a very short space of time wear 
itself entirely out. The force to be overcome is also susceptible of many modifica- 
tions. An engine made to perform an eight-horse power would run for years with- 
out any material decrease in value—but increase the resistance to be overcome from 
eight to ten-horse power, and load the engine with this additional work, and the 
depreciation is at once nearly doubled. All these elements need consideration if a 
correct depreciation arising from use be desired. Again the depreciation of a piece 
of machinery so far as regards a dimunition of its selling qualities depends some- 
what upon the standard assumed. If we assume as a standard the depreciation 
which affects alone the running character of the machine, as seen in the results of 
its workings, the actual lessening of its value might be c »mparatively insignificant ; 
but when we add to this the market standard and estimate its value from its prob- 
able salable qualities, this solution of the problem brings far different results. A 
second-hand machine, even though perfect in all its parts, depends for its value 
upon various conditions, any one of which might indirectly advance or decrease its 
selling quali ies. And yet in fixing absolute values it would be hardly equitable to 
the owner to take the m&achine from its connection, and estimate its actual worth by 
what it would bring as a separate machine, or even taken in connection with others, 
fix its value at what it would sell on the market. 

The depreciation implied in this | are is an actual and real diminution of value 
arising from age, use and disuse. The tormer is an element of depreciation in a 
__ sense, 0 ly so far as regards the period of time the machine has been used. 

nd here again we have an extremely valuable standard from which to draw con- 
clusions —the results of which larg ly depend upon the skill of the operator using 
the machine. As an illustration we take a single spindle reversible shaper—a 
machine now in daily use in furniture manfactories. This will cost, new, $125, and 
a full set of moulding-cutters, say $200. 

The average speed of the spindle is about 6000 revolutions per minute. Re- 
cently I examined a machine of this class which had been in constant operation, 
during working hours, for eight years, without even having the boxes rebabbitted. 
The wear on the journals was scarcely perceptible ; the cutters were all sharp and 
true, and the ac'ual decrease in value for the eight years would hardly exceed ten 
per cent of its first cost. 

A few days after, I was in another factory, and saw the same kind of a machine, 
identical in siz: and pattern, and doing the same class of work, which had been 
tunning but five years, and the owners own depreciation of value was fifty per 
cent. One had been run by a practical mechanic, able to detect and remedy the 
least in ccuracy in running; the o her was worked by a cheap grade of labor, 
whose value depended solely upon his work passing muster, ul'eriy regardless of 
the undue labor put upon the machine to accomplish the result. Running the 
machine the same length of time as the first mentioned, and its cash value would 
be but $65.00, whilst the former would be worth $292.50. These may be extreme 
cases, and yet they are selected from every-day observation, and fully illustrate the 
fact that the deprec‘ation by use largely depends upon the amount of brains the 
operator pu’s into his work. Itis possible for a good mechanic to run some of the 
tapid-moving wood-working machinery for t:n years, and not cause a depreciation 
to exceed ten per cent, whilst a careless, incompetent hand might, in one year, by 
improper gearing, tension of the belts, neglect in cleaning and oiling, and other 
causes, decrease their work-producing qualities fully fifty per cent, acd, perhaps, 
render the machine entirely valueless. The large demand for cheap goods, or 
good goods at low prices, has resulted in the employment of a large number cf 
cheap hands. The least expensive hand that can run the machine and get out 
the work too ofien supplies the place of the experienced mechanic, and, as a re- 
sult, the percentage of depreciat‘on is largely on the increase. Asa general rule, 
it is safe to say that, during the past four ycars, the aciual depreciation from this 
cause alone has been greater than for the preceding eighty years. There are 
many minor causes, simple in themselves, but which, combined, form very strong 
elements of depreciation. We refer to one which is often entirely disregarded, 
and that is the tension of the bel‘ing. By having a belt sufficiently tight to con- 
vey the power and not slip over the pulleys, or s» accu-ately arranged as to just do 
the work easily, the depreciation on the machine may be domeenel two per centa 
year, and on the belting over twenty percent. This is further seen when we con- 
sider that a3 16th-inch lather belt, three inches wide, has a breaking tension of 
2400 pounds, and any o’dinary machine run with this size belting can be suc- 
cess‘ully worked wih a permanent tension of 180 pounds. 

Doubling the tension, whilst it would not break the belt, yet the additional force 
constantly employed—being an increase of about 1-13 of its breaking tension—is so 





much useless friction to be overcome on the pulleys, and an additional strain on the 
entire machine expended to resist the force, and a consequent added element of 
actual wear, In machinery driven by ing, a small variation in the lever 
of the counter-shaft, which carries the wheel working into the cogs of another, 
will sometimes double the per cent of actual wear, and treble the friction. 
Cog-wheels must work into each other accurate and true, as a slight varia- 
tion will cause them to wear unequal—eventually give unsteady motion to the 
balance of the machine, and soon ope | lessen its usefulness. Again, the 
solidity with which a machine stands upon the floor is an important element of 
wear. Ifaconstant, unequal jarring is perceptible in the runni g of the machine, 
the resistance of this outside force has a tendency to spring the lighter parts of the 
machine, cause an uneven running of the journals, wearing out the boxes, and 
materially hastening its dissolution. When this exists to any considerable extent, 
it will cause an increase in the wear of the machine at least three per cent a year, 
and in some cases even more. Then there are overworked machines—that is, ma- 
chines capable of doing a given amount of work without unnecessary friction and 
wear, but which by high gearing, causing an added speed and faster feeding, puts 
upon the machine an increase of labor beyond what it is intended it should > 4 and 
the result is rapid depreciation, and an early breaking down of the machine. 

Dust and dirt, accumulating on and in the boxes and journals, is another import- 
ant factor in estimating depreciation. Nearly all dust contains, to some extent, 
gritty particles; these work into the oil and ase around the journals, and 
materially aid in cutting away both journals and boxes. As a general rule, several 
of the items mentioned are not only productive of decrease of value, but are fre- 
quently the cause of disastrous conflagrations. An excess of friction, even between 
two piece: of clean iron; will cause fire ; and when to this is added the elements of 
grease and dirt, the danger is doubly imminent. It is well, in estimating values 
before a fire, for the supervising agent to bear these facts in mind, as they are not 
only important in recovering actnal values, but often prove lurking incendiaries. 
Calling the attention of the owner of the property to these little omissions, and 
having them corrected, may often save the company a pos-ible I<ss. Although this 
may seem s~mewhat of a digression, yet allow me to suggest that a more intelligent 
inspection of our special hazards, in regard to the points herein enumerated, and 
others which will suggest themselves, would not only be a mutual aid to the special 
agent in acquiring valuable information, but a decided saving to his company in 
its loss account. Intelligent criticism rarely gives offense, and the owners of ma- 
chinery are scarce, indeed, who would not welcome practical suggestions tending 
t> increase the efficiency of new machines, lessen the cost of running them, or 
decrease their fire hazards Machinists, the reading of standard works, keeping 
your eyes and ears open, and remembering what is learned, will soon give any one 
a fund of information, alike valuable to the supervisor or the adjuster. It is not 
enough to know that the outside exposure is a'l right, and that moral hazard is 
unexceptionable ; but in addition to this the supervising agent should critically ex- 
amine all the points of depreciation, as the elements of wear and decay are 
intima’ely connected with the elements of combustion. What will cause the one 
will often produce the other. 

Occasionally there are supervisors who seem to look at every risk as if they ex- 
pected it would burn. This is one of the very best standards from which to cor- 
rectly value a hazard—as following up this expectation often brings to view many 
a lurking cause simply dormant—only awaiting favorable conditions to d 
into a poss'ble combustion. ‘Tis said that to see is to believe—but in all s 
cases seeing should be at once followed by a prompt remedy, or failing in this an 
equally prompt cancellation. The propriety of having a memoranda of items of 
hazard in all classes of special hazard is one we cannot too highly commend, as it 
is not only a valuable aid in making an intelligent survey, but the only scientific 
basis on which to form a rate commensurate with the physical hazard. “Before de- 
ciding upon the value of machinery as a part of a policy before, or its value at the 
time of a fire, all these points need careful considera’ion, and es; ly the kind 
of work the machine has doneand the skill of the operator using it. 

Having hastily glanced at some of the causes of depreciation by use, we take 
up another element of decrease in values—an element far more detrimental to 
intrinsic worth than any or even all the causes yet enumerated, and one which if 
possessed to any considerable extent in a factorv, is very apt, in connection with 
an increase of moral hazard, to prove the probable cause of a visit of the com- 
pany’s adjuster. 

We refer to depreciation by disuse. 

The disuse of a machine as an element of depreciation is something which 
should receive careful attention. We mean machinery which has been superseded 
by more labor-saving and improved patterns, There are but few factories but 
what possess more or less of these discarded machines. They are neither worn 
out or badly depreciated from actual use, but simply set aside to make room for 
more which will d> more and better work for the same expenditure. Ordinarily 
these machines are extremely unsalable—are worth on an average 25 per cent of 
thc ir cost after a full allowance for wear and tear, and yet how often these very 
machines, which perchance for months have stood aside—covered with dust, dirt 
and cebris—in the event of a fire turn up in the schedule of machinery destroyed 
in all their pristine splendor—and new faults and shortcomings forgotten —and 
only remembered as very valuable machinery tenderly reserved for special ser- 
vices. The invoice carries their value forward every year as an available asset of 
the concern—an asset which no mechanic would care to transf rto his shep for 25 
cents on the dollar, but which appears on the insurance schedule, backed by the 
invoice and supported by the catalogue price, as a valuable item for which the ia- 
surance company is politely asked to donate to the extent of one hundred cents on 
the dollar of its original cost, less a very small depreciation for actual use. 
Rapidity of production with 7 or be‘ter grade of work is the necessity of the 
day, and the inventive genius of the world is hourly at work originating and com- 
pleting these improvements. So long as this restless, never-satisfying spirit is at 
work, so long will the old give place to the new, and the vital element of deprecia- 
tion enter into tae computation of values in all classes of machinery. At the pres- 
ent prices of manufactured goods producers cannot afford to work slow ad de- 
fective machines when better ones can be had. 

A case in point occurred under the writer's observation but a few weeks since. 
One of the largest furniture establishments in Cincinnati had been for some time 
experimenting on a new sand-papering machine, and after expending nearly a 
thousand dollars succeeded in building a couple of them which did very fair work ; 
near by is another large establishment which had set up a new machine for the 
same purpose, and which did far better and faster work than the one referred to, 
This fact coming to the knowledge of the first-mentioned firm, actual work proving 
its merits, they at once ordered a couple of the new machines, and the ones upon 
which they had expended nearly a thousand dollars were set aside as and 
superseded machinery. -_ of 

is process is continually going on in regard to nearly every variety of machine, 
and is one of the most active elements entering into the com, n of deprecia- 
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tion. It is, moreover, an element which is often lost sight of, not only with agents, 
in placing insurance, but with appraisers in estimating the loss after a fire. It 
might not be :nopyortune to remark that the adjuster can here find an opportunity 
to act the 7v/e « f a discoverer, as too often these little peculiarities are not thought 
of sufficient moment for the claimant to call to the attention of the appraisers. 

Frequently these discarded machines are sold to the country manufacturer at a 
mere nominal sum, and then the disagreeable du’y devolves upon the local agent, 
and Se agg the adjusters to bring the prices within the range of reasonable 

robability. 

. iasnaielion by disuse is sometimes met in instances where the cost of the raw 
material, owing to scarcity, will not warrant the production of the manufactured 
article. As saw mills with no logs to saw, wocd-workers where the timber is all 
gone, and sma'l woclen mills wi h the fleeces of the shearer in close proximity to 
a better market; flouring mills on dry creeks and elevators away from the railroad ; 
tanneries with no hid: s to cure, and cheese factories with ro patrons. Itis useless 
to attempt to give a per cent of depreciation on the abcve hazards. As well m‘ght 
an a‘tempt to decide the decrease in value of the local boards, or es:imate mathe- 
matically the ectual depreciation of the machine y of the National Board. It takes 
one away from the domain of mathematical possibilities and presents a moral de- 
preciaticn incomputzble by arithmetical science. 

Errors in construction acc unt of machinery is an item from which large savings 
can sometimes be had. An insurance c mpany is not paid for making good the 
mistakes of a machinist. The con truc’i>n accounts are rare in which can not be 
found doub'e work on shafting and pul'eys, and often the whole is fund useless, 
and new ma‘eri:| has to be used. 7 he latter covers the liability paid for, and yet 
the bo ks will show the actual cost of the experiments which, pr. ving useless, are 
discarded, and which the company will pay for unless the additional expense can 
be pointed ou*. The same remark is equally true with nearly all machinery, so 
that it is not sefe to accept the construction account without verifica‘ion. 

‘This element cf depreciation is fair and legitimate and one which in the set'le- 
ment cf a Iess on a special hazard should not be lost sight of. It is a depreci:- 
tion for wrich there is no regular per cent, but whose value must be had from the 
materiel used and labor experded and can only be ascertained from the books or 
from a prejudicious examination of the owner. 


PLANING MILLS. 


Dropping generali‘ies allow me to call your attention to specific cases of cost 
and depreciation. First, Planers. Under this head we include tonguing and 
grooving machines, suriaces, and matchers-~ f these the e are over 300 d fferent 
varieties—the Daniels planer alone has nireteen, planing s uff from seven feet 
to fifty feet and costing from $2co to $8co. ‘lhe new Worih patent carries twenty 
varieties at prices ranging all the way from $700 to $150>. Ordinarily a discount 
of from 20 to 25 percent is allowed from list prices. To this must be added trans- 
por ation and setting up. The latter will cost from $5 to $2, depending upon 
we'ght cf machice and locality in which it is placed. These machines are sold 
with or without counter shafts; the price of latter addirg to the cost of the 
machire fom $10 tou $20. The wear cf these machines depend largely upon th: 
kind of work done. If run continually on hard wood the co t of keeping them in 
repair would be nearly 8 rer cent cf their cost annually. If soft wood 5 per cent. 
This is upon the basis of having them run by competent hands. A care‘ess hand 
will do poorer work and increase the depreciation from 2 tos5 percent. The 
ordinary repairs are cor fined to replacing the knives which cost from $8 to $20 per 
set, rebabbitting the boxes putting in new springs, rubber or coil and replining 
bed-plate. With f.ir usage a set of knives will run in hard wood six months and 
soft wood rine months before replacing. Common planing knives are worth about 
ten ad bi inch in length. Dropsliding knives $2 to $5. Matching tools $2 
and panel knives $5.50 per set. All the boxes in a rlaner can be rebabt ited eta 
cost from $4 to $8. By constant ure the bed-plate wears uneven and will need re- 
planing; this will sometimes occur in six months and then again it may nct be 
needed in two years. The cost of replaning is from $5 to $10. To the above re- 
pairs at least A as cent should be added for accidents, as a planer when once 
materially injured and reraired up suffers a depreciation both in its mark: t and 
real value which is not compensated by the repairs. After all necessary repairs 
are kept up sufficiently to do the work, there is a general wear of the entire ma- 
chines, The journals, rolls, wheels, bed-plate and al parts of the planer suffer a 
gradual wear from friction, and although they may be keyed, returned and tight- 
ened, but the depreciation still goeson. ‘This is further seen when we know that 
the pulleys make from 800 to 1200 revolutions per minute end force from two to 
six knives into the surface of the lumber being planed at every revolution. As 
a general rule the life cf a planer kept at constant work during the usual hours is 
about 12% years, or an annual depreciation of 8 percent. If the planer is kept 
in good repair the percen'age must be further increased. With regard to depre- 
ciation on planers the estimate made by different mill men differ very widely, the 
figures given are, in my opinion, as low as the facts will admit. 


SHAFTING, HANGERS AND PULLEYS. 


Shafting as usually made varies in diameter by one-sixteenth of an inch. 

The average diameter ranges from 23-16 to 72-16 inches. An examination 
of the net prices gives us the following app oximate rule, depending upon 
the general prop sition that ‘‘the areas of circles are to ea h other as the 
squares of their diameter.” A shaft 23-16 inches in diameter turned, polished, 
keyseated and prepared for couplings is worth 50 cents per linear fo t. ‘lhe cost 
of any given size larger than this is found by multiplying the square of the diameter 
by 50 and dividing by the square of 23-16. As both numbers are given in six- 
teenths the result is easily obtained. 
_ Hangers for shafting depend for their cost upon their diameter and number of 
inches drop or pr jection. They are of four kinds—drop, pos, floor and pedestal 
hangers—and vary in price from $2.50 for 23-16 and 8-inch drop to $20 for a 63-16 
inch in diameter and 18-inch d-op. 

Couplings vary in price with their diameter; a one-inch coupling is worth $3.50 
and a four inch These forces are for the best kind of self-adjusting double 
—— couplings. Loose collars range from 40 cents for 1-inch to $3 for 
4-inch, 

_ Plain pulleys depend for cost upon their face and diame er. An average price 
is 2 cents per square inch of the face of the pulley. Having the diameter and face 
given, the cost is found by multiplying the diameter by 3.1514 and that by the 
width of the face, the result is the area, which multiplied by 2 gives the cost in 
cents. fair price fr putting up shafting including the lining, leveling, and 
The difference in diame‘er of the 
variation in the force, as it simply affects it as a matter 


placing the pulleys is $2.5» for each hanger. 
shafting makes but a slight -* 
of weight in handling. 

Hangers cost, to put up, from 25 cents to 75 cents, depending upon their size and 





location. The depreciation, by wear and other causes, depend upon the d'stance 
the hangers are apart, the weight of the pulley, kind of lubricators used, and the 

revalence of dust and dirtin ther om. In addition to these, the depreciation is 
increased twenty per cent if the pulleys are all worked from one side of the shaft 
owing to the pressure being all on one side of the hangers. ; 

As a general rule, in iron workers, three per cent is a fair annual depreciation 
and five per cent in wood workers, There are s> many factors en‘ering into the 
wear and tear of shafting, that ro rule will apply to all cases. With ri id bearings 
a very trifle out of line, the wear on shafting and boxes may be doubled. Using 
cheap lubricants, cont ining gritty particles, as are sometimes found in earth oils 
rapidly cuts away the bearings, and a oye the value of the shaft. These are 
items which the surveyor would do well to notice when fixing va'ues or estimatin 
the fire hazard, as a combination of a part, or all of them, not only causes rapid 
depreciat'on, but enhance; the fire hazard. ‘ 


BELTING. 


How long will a belt wear? is a'most synonymous in its definiteness with the 
query, H.w large is a piece of chalk? There are so many “conditions, limita- 
tions and requirements"’ to keep wi:hin insurance language, entering into this 
solu ion of the : that a mere knowledge of one or two wiil hardly produce a 
satisfactcry result. Among tte variable elements entering into belt depreciation, 
may be mentioned its leng h, width, thickness and speed ; friction or power to 
transmit, tension, prop r adjustment and tenperature. If the belt is of leather 
and cak tinned it will last one-third Jonger than a chemical tanned. The manner 
in which belting is laced or joined together makes a great difference in the wear, 
Having each end of the pieces t» be joined cut off true and square, and laced not 
too tightly, and the wear of th: belt may be decrease! two per cent per year. 
Some of the methods used to prevent a belt slipping on the pulley are detrimental 
toits wear, among which may be mentioned powdered ros 'n or pitch, which soon 
penetrates the leather and rots the belt. Roughing the surface by fili>g is another 
source of wear Running the be't on too tight a pulley will generate heat, decom- 
pose the oil and organic matter in the belt and hasten decay. A_be't of unequal 
thickness will not only run badly, but wear much faster than one of equal thickness 
throughout. 

Rubber belts depreciate faster than leather. Frequently a few minutes of quick 
motion wi.l roil the gum off in such quantities ss to entirely destroy the belt. 
During fr ezing weather if moisture finds its way into the seams or between the 
different layers of canvas in rubber belts, and becomes fr. zen, the layers soon tear 
apart and the beltis ruined. Again, if they are used for cross belts, shifting belts 
on cone pulleys, or A place where they are liable to slip, friction soon destroys 
them. Using leather belts in damp places, or where steam comes in contact with 
them, materially hastens depreciation. As an illustration of the variati_n of de- 
preciation in beiting we may menticn the large driving belt ¢ f a threshing m>chine 
which will only wear a couple of years, and then compare it with the 36-inch driv- 
ing belt cf the Dayton car works, which has run continuously for ten years and is 
virtually as g od to-day as when first started. Short driving belts depreciate more 
rapidly than any others, and used to be replaced every ten or twelve months, Gen- 
erally an 8 to 16-inch belt will wear from s‘x to eight years. Taking all the facts 
into consideration, and the entire amount of belting used, a fair depreciation would 
be flouring-mills 10 per c nt, iron workers 12% per cent, and wood-workers 20 per 
cent. Beltsin contact with steam or mois.ure, will depreciate 10 per cent faster 
than when run in a dry place. 

The cost of belting may be had from the dealers’ catalogue—from the prices of 
which there is a discount from 40 to 50 per cent, and sometimes a small discount 
off that for net cash. The belting of a shop is a good criterion by which to judge 
of the value of the machinery of the shop. A person not a machinist might be 
bothered to tell whether the machinery of a shop was in good condition, or 
whether the business was profitable. These doubts can be materially lessened by 
a glance at the belting. If the general make-up is bad—if the belts are all 
patched, frayed out or badly doubled at the edges, and have a sort of throwed- 
together look, or 1f there is a deal of wabbling on the pulleys, and a sort of gen- 
erally shabbiness throughout—it can be safely set down that the concern is hard 
up, or the machinery is badly worn ; that there is a scarcity of work, and in all and 
singular this little index pretty surely points to the fact tuat your particular com- 
pany don’t want that risk. 

FLOURING MILLS, 


The number and style of these are almost iegion—from the old water mill on 
the creek where, in our boyhood days, we took our first lessons in machinery and 
cultivated the gift of patience whilst waiting for the grist, to the magnificent brick 
edifices with al the modern improvements of separators, bran-dusters, middling 
purifiers, and hazardous elements of a powder-mil!, the distanc: seems almost 
inconceivable—and yet the march of improvement has traversed the distance, and 
the insurance companies have paid for the passage. Whilst the work of progress 
is on nearly every part of the machinery of a mill one old land-mark yet remains. 
The ‘‘ upper and nether mill-stone " of centuries ago, which ground the wheat of 
the Pharaohs, are substantially the same as tc-day. The old French quarry still 
turns out the best burrs known to the trade. These are usually from 30 inches 
to 54 inches in diameter. A 30-inch s‘one will cost $75 and $6 for every additional 
inch. This is for stone simply faced—if both faced and furrowed add to the above 
15 percent. The average pri-e of all the irons necessary to set the stone is about 
$100. Cork and feeder $25, and $25 for setting the stone. The actual wear is 
but ttle. The depreciation of a good pairof burrs in 25 years would hardly 
reach 20 percent. In a merchant mill they will need dressing about once a week, 
giving employment of a day's work to the millers, Frequently after a fire the 
burrs will look scarcely injured, and yet a smal amount of heat will render them 
entirely worthless. Their component parts are lime and marine shells. ‘Tis said 
that the patent emery-wheels for dressers went out of use on.account of the gen- 
erated heat damaging the surface of the stone. The spur wheels which drive the 
stones will need refiillng about once in six to eight years ata cost of from $1 to 
$1.50, depending upon the siz> of the wheel. 

Bolting ches‘s, as sent from the manufactory, comprise a panelled or cylinder 
chest, iron reel, cloth made up for it, and driving gearing.. A 16-foot chest and 
40-inch reel, as above, including one 12-foot elevator, will cost $360, and a 20-foot 
chest $540. Merchant mills have chests from two to four reels. The latter, with 
cloths 'shafting and gearing, will cost about $1,500. Iron bolting reels are worth 
from $40 to $50. The bolting cloth is made from the best quality of silk, and varies 
in price from $1.25 to $3,50 per yard, according to quality. To this 35 cents 
rer yard is added for making up ready for the reel. A 40-inch reel requires one 
yard of cloth for each foot in length of the reels. The wear ona bolting chest is 
mainly confined to the cloth. This will depreciate in value from 25 per cent to 33% 
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When the mill is old the depreciation is more rapid, owing to 


cent per year. 
wd a About three per cent is the 


the bugs frequently destroying the meshes of the cloth. 
annual depreciaticn of the rest of the chest. 


MIDDLINGS PURIFIERS. 


These are of various patterns; some doing their work by means of acloth and 
bolting chest, and o hers by a current of air. A machine sufficiently large for a 
burr mill wi.] cost $275, and $rcoadditional for every extra burr. The average 
life of a purifier in a merchant's mill is eight years, or a depreciation of 1234 per 


ent. 
4 A few millers ir sist that 5 per cent is high enough. 

Smuttors and Separators.—‘' Where is the smutter located?” used io be a formid- 
able question; and when found on the second or third floor the secretary of the 
company would return the application on that account. I early imbibed the idea 
that thet particular machine was my special enemy in flouring miils, owing to its 
prominence in d: creasing my commission account, "Tis true [ could not see much 
sense in the company’s rejection of the risk, and after watching the machine and 
talking with the miller, I would be sometimes possessed with the heresy that the 
secretary never saw a smutter, and would not know one if he did see it. 

All the satisfaction Ic ud get wasthat the rapid motion (600 revoiutions per 
minute) was apt to generate heat by friction. This I would quietly cccept, and then 
solemnly ask tre miller the next question: ‘‘Are the lower boxes kept constantly 
filled with tallow ?’’ One irreverant Yankee wanted to know if the insurance com- 
pany thought he kept them full of water, and I was further perplexed with the 
qury: whe ber the company thought he was such a consarned fool as to try 
and save a few ounces of tallow, and cut cut the journals and boxes ofa 
smutter? Scmehow, the miller's argument struck me more forcibly than the at- 
tempted foints of the sccretary. Avd when he referred to a shaper in a neighbor- 
ing furniture establishment, which buzz-d around at the rate «f 6000 revolutions a 
minute, and wanted to knowif the application said anything about that, and 
whe'her it was required to be on the first floor or in the basement, I confess I left 
the mill with a very poor appreciation cf the knowledge of the man who originated 
those flouring mill applications. Dropping the experimental part of my subject 
and returning to the figures, I find that a smutter clearing from ten to fifteen 
bushels of wheat per hour is worth $110, and one with a capacity of 125 bushels, 
$250. In custom mills smutters have run twenty years and show no material de- 
crease in value. Merchant mills rarely use them longer than ten years. A smut- 
ter can be re-cased at a cost of from $15 to $20, making it almost as good as new. 


ELEVATOR CUPS AND BELTS. 


The cost cf the belts vary according to length and quality. The cups range from 

in. x3in.x4in.totoin.x5 % in.x6in. The former cost fifteen cents and the latter 
ditty centseach. The iron elevator boot and pulley will cost $12; fastening the 
cups to the bi It two cents each, and $1.50 per hundred for Norway iron bolts to 
fasten them on. The principal wear in elevatcrs is confined to the cups. 

A good belt in a merchant mill will last from ten to twelve years, whilst the cups 
wiil need replacing in from six months to two years. Taking all the elevators in a 
mill doing merchant work, and eight per cent will cover he depreciation, and on 
the average custom mill five per cent. 

A practical mill-furnishing man, and one who has often acted as appraiserf r in- 
surance companies, says that P grease A he estimates five per cent deprecia ion an- 
nua'ly for all the slow-geared machinery, and ten per cent for the fast. His im- 
pression, however, was that the estimate was rather strong, and millers in general 
seem to entertain similar ideas and inciine to materially reduce the per cent 
named, 

STAVE AND HEADING FACTORIES. 

In some ty of the West these manufactorit s form no inconsiderable branch of 
indus'ty. he comparies ordinarily :eceive therefrom a good round rate, and, if 
taken in asufficient number, have a somewhat extended experience in examining 
their final papers. As these specia)s are often located where it is difficult to get 
appraisers on machinery, we give their cost somewhat in detail. The machinery 
here enumerated comprise all that is necessary to make staves and heading, and is 
the usual complement found in such hazards. 

A stave cutter will cdst new $200; setting up about $5. The wear is confined to 
re-babbitting the journal and replacing the knives. A full set of knives cost from 
$20 to $15, and will need replacing every year. The wear in the balance of the 
mactine is so trifling as not to exceed five per cent per year. 

A stave equalizer is a_ machine to cut all staves the same length ; they cost, set 
up, $65. The principal wear is on the saws ; these cost from $12 to $15, and will 
last about two years. 

Heading and sawing machines are worth from $300 to $400. The saws will 
last about a year, andcan be replaced at a cost ot $45. ‘he average wear is 
about ro per cent a year. 

Crosscut saws, for cutting bolts, cost, set up, $50. A year’s work will ordinarily 
use up the saw, which will cost to replace about $20. 

A heading planer is worth, set up, $250. This machine wears out faster than 
any other in the factory, and costs more to keep in repairs. The boxes need re- 
babt iting every six months, and the knives rerlacing in less than a year. From 2 
to 3 knives are used, and are worth $7 each; 12% per cent yearly is nota large 
depreciation. 

Heading jointers vary in price from $75 to $200; about $125 is an averave 
price. These have f ur knives which wi'l last a year and a halt, and are worth $6 
perset. Ifthe knives a e kept in gocd order, $5 per cent a year will pay the wear 
on the balance of the machine. 

Heading turners are worth $300. The principal wear here is in the knives and 
saws. These wll rarelyrun more than a year, and are each worth $3. The 
worm which does the feeding wiil Jast from one to two years, and costs to replace 
about $2. The depreciation will not vary much from ten per cent a year. It must 
be borne in mind that the framework in all these machines is made of heavy iron 
—that there are no complicated light parts to spring out of shape or break, ard 
that generally, outside of the knives and saws, the wear is confined to the boxes 
and journals. ‘The buildings containing this machinery are generally light, so 
that after a fire, unless the framework of the machines is broken or sprung, all the 
damage ouside of the knives and saws will not average over twenty-five to thirty 
per’cent of the cost of the balance of the machine.. Our companies have paid for 
many total losses on stave machinery which afterwards has been repaired up for 
“— per cent of the money received. 

_ These machines will stand considerable heating before the framework is injured 
in the least. A good adjuster can ordinarily settle such losses to better advantage 
than to call in a machinist to estimate for him. 

The belting, shafting and pulleys for the machinery herein described will cost 
from $200 to $400, and will, on an average, depreciate fifteen per cent a year. 

It is estimated that the cost of keeping the machinery of a stave factory in com- 
plete repair is about 12% per cent annually. 





The estimates herein given are all for soft wood or slack barrel factories. If 
hard wood is used, the wear will be increased fully one-third. 


IRON WORKERS. 


I will not weary your patience by an ety ee discussion of these important 
branches of industry, but pass them for some future time, or leave them for abler 
minds to handle, simply remarking that the depreciation here is far less than ia 
wood workers, On an ——- the decrease in value of the entire machinery of a 
machine shop will not e three per cent a year. Recently I examined a lath: 
which had been in continuous work for twenty years, and the owner remarked 
that he would not exchange it for anewone, He did not consider the actual depre- 
ciation ten per cent. 

On all heavy machinery, such as shears, rolls, punches, trip-hammers, &c., the 
annual depreciation is very slight, hardly greater than a dwelling-house. All these 
machines run slowly, and in tion must run accurately, or they could not do the 
work, hence the wear by friction is reduced to the smallest possible limit. They 
are also made strong and invariably set on firm foundations to prevent springin 
and jarring. In addition, skilled labor is absolut-ly necessary to their posseatel 
workin g—so that many elements of depreciation entering into other machires are 
here own. The subject «cf iron-workers is one which to me more 
interest than any of the preceding classes—but in the limits of this r we are 
reluctantly compelled to lay it down. The more we investigate this subject of 
machinery, the more facts and ideas we find intinately connectea with the ques- 
tions of values, and closely related to the fire hazard. This imperfect continuation 
of the practical relations of mechanical scier ce to the profession of underwriting is 
but a mere outline of the undeveloped truths which wi!l yet be brought to view. 
I confident! a to see during the next decade a higher order of talent ex- 
pended in this direction. 

As an association we have only laid the foundation of a su tructure in which 
the «elements of practical science are combined with the records of experience, in all 
that p rtains to a kn »wledge of values and compu ations of hazards. ; 

The com leted and fini temple is the work of the coming day. As the wcrk- 
men of old labored, so should we work—hat what we br ng from the quarry of in- 
dividual thought and experience to this one temple will be as perfect in all its parts 
as our best skill ard judgment can make. The future will demand—not the rough 
asbler, but the finish d stone. Not the crude offering of a mere tyro, but the com- 
pleted work of a master workman. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, allow me to remark that this paper is not what { intended it 
should be. Mechanical as is this subject, there is a line of thought, scientific 
in its character and logical in its deductions, but which depends for its full develop- 
ment upon laws as yet undemo:s:rated. Divest a~manufaciory of a possible 
moral hazard, and s'mply apply the best physic 1, and th<re should be evolved a 
well defined law produci>g mathematical ra ios between the time a given machine 
has run and its d-preci.ation—between the number of risks carried and the 
periodicity of conflagrations. In looking for this law we search the books in vain, 
and the theories cf mecha ics fail toshow us the light. The variableness: f re- 
sults apparently arising from the same cause, disarranges our calculations and up- 
sets our theories. A welldcfined law regulates the motions of the rolling sh it, 
the revolving pulley ad the cog-geared pinion. From its very nature it can not 
stop here. It is unphilosophical to say that a part of mechanical ard chemical 
force: s are controlled by law and a part the result of chance. One we know to be 
true, because demonstration proves it; the other we do not know, because as yet 
undiscovered. The one stands out asa realized fact, the other an undeve' 
possibility. I ask a machinist why it is that two puil ys of the same material and 
size, doing the same work, do not wear aike, and hesays he don't know. I see 
two engines, identical in power and made from the same pattern, and one will do 
more work, wear much long=r, and take less time than the other. I want to know 
why this difference, but the logical answer i; not heard. I lock over the records 
of insurance losses and I find <f two companies wiiting on the same class of 
special hazards, one finds a profit and the o.her a loss; the percentage of loss of one 
may be thirty-five and of the other seventy, and I strive to know how this is so, and 
in striving end. That the ratio of depreciation arising from all the combined causes 
affecting the ranning of a machine and a c.nsequent depreciation of value exis ts, 
I can not for a moment doubt, but when I apply ma hematical tests, whether to a 
wood work-r running 6002 evolutions, or toan iron worker with roo per minute, 
I had my results so variable in their character that one would almost think there 
was mecharicil attrition without definite results, and expended force without a 
controlling law. ‘‘Science finds identity amid diversity,” says Lord Bacon, and 
and yet nearly a century of American underwriting has passed by, and no scientist 
has as yet. from the diversity of resu!ts in the per cent of depreciation and ratio of 
fire hazard, ever found sufficient identity upon which to form a rule of action. 

We stand by a machine with i's array of revolving wheels and pinions, and as it 
turns out the manufactured product, each after its own pattern, accurate and true, 
we seem to sce in the cold iron and gl.stening steel a force almost human in its 
workings. 

We Ieok into the anatomy of man, and we see the regular beatings of the heart- 
pump, as it throws the life-fluid throughout his organ'sm, and in each we observe 
causes at work purely mechanical in their operations, and but little difterent in 
results, To the one we apply laws and formulate tables of expectancy, and the 
life man has his chart. To the other, as firemen directly interested in results, 
we seek for no combined experience table, but trust the money of our stockholder 
to the seeming guidance cf chance and luk And yet the living embodiment of 
vital forces, which in both creates the wear, and, in mechanics, form the elements 
of a possible combustion, should be governed by laws equally certain and true. 

Into this mine of undeveloped science I had hoped to bring out something avail- 
able to our profession, but the line of thought could not be harnessed to the prac- 
tical wagon of every-day life and made to draw conclusions circun scribed b 
financial laws, and so we leave it as we found it, unsystematized and unc eveleped, 
and in its place give you these fragmentary thoughts, as a bare outline of that 
which will eventually be a demonstrated fact. The ideal in one’s mind differs 
widely from the work as it falls from-one’s hand. The full, rounded possibiliti-s of 
a mental creation too often lose theif symmetry and beauty when we attempt to 
put them on paper, or them into practical use. And yet it is this Frasving 
for the higher range of thought—searching into the hidden mysteries of nature's 
forces, and straining for the seemingly unattainable that, even in so ic a sub- 
ject as mine, is not wholly without its reward. And sowe lay our subject down with 
ponte ee, ee that, although ie hove not ~| = eyo e 
aspirations, and pr upon paper the i transmuted into . 
we have at least indicated a line of thought for more cultured and practical 
minds to develop. 
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The President: What is the further pleasure of the association? 

Mr. Blackwelder, of Chicago: I notice that the item of unfinished business was 
passed over. I merely rise to make the enquiry whether the report of the Commit- 
tee on Revision of the Constitution would be under that head. 

The President: It was placed at the heel of the docket, sir, and is expected to 
be taken up at that time, about the last thing, by the committee having that in 
charge. 

Mr. Walford: Ido not know, Mr. President, but after losing the opportunity 
which I seem to have lost, how far it may be in order for me to make a remark 
upon the paper that was read by the gentleman just now. But I would like to 
say, sir, that after having paid a lifetime of attention to the subject of fire insurance 
and its practical workings, I have never heard upon this branch of the qiestion a 
more lucid, a more able, or a more interesting production. It wou'd at first per- 
haps appear that many of the points treated would not ordinarily arise; that there 
are too many points suggested for consideration, such points as will hardly perhaps 
happen in a lifetime. But of course the reader of a paper has to deal with all the 
points that present themselves to his mind in treating of the subject before him. 
And therefore it becomes necessary to crowd into a few minutes’ szace, a large 
number of considerations which will not arise, perhaps, as I have said in a life- 
time, but which must be considered in their relation to each other on an occasion 
of this sort. I find in this paper an indication of the vast range of practical inquiry 
which is occupying the underwriter’s mind in this country as elsewhere. I have 
long felt that fire underwriting had no Jimit in its scope; that it had, of necessity, 
to deal with all the events of the hour, and of the period, and that it had also to 
grasp with all the difficulties of manufacture in all its branches; that, in fact, it needs 
an understanding universal in its character, and minute in its manifestations. And 
this paper seems to me to indicate in a marked degrce a recognition of that fact. 
Hence, I felt unwilling, sir, to sit silent on this occasion, and not make these re- 
marks ; I should off.r other observations, but. I think it unnecessary, and because 
the au:hor of the paper proclaims, in his humility, the fact that he cannot grasp 
with all the questions which belong to it; yet he certainly shows that he has the 
power to appreciate these questions; and as I have already said, the paper suggests 
tothe underwriter collateral branches of inquiry which he cannot fail to profit by, 
and which in the adjustment of losses, must incessantly need to be considered, 
and to be estimated. [Applause.] 

Mr. Gould moved that an evening session commencing at eight o'clock be held, 
and that Mr. Hope’s address be made a special order for that hour. Carried. 

The President appointed as the commitee on the President's address, Messrs. 
J. O. Wilson, E. F. Rice, L. M. Tucker, I. W. Holman, and J. Peetrey. 

Mr. Gould: I move that we adjourn to two o'clock. Carried. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The President called the convention to order at two o'clock. 

The President: Before proceeding withthe regular business, we will take up the 
report of the Committee on the Revision of the Constitution. Mr. Clarke is the 
Chairman of the Committee. 1s the committee ready to report ? 

Mr. George C. Clarke, of Chicago: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
whether it will be necessary to read the report; I think the Secretary has sent a 
copy of the proposed constitution to each one, and unless the reading is requested, 
I will simply make the report of the committee by offering the printed constitution 
and by-laws proposed. If the reading is called for, it can be read. Mr. Clarke 
briefly recited the changes proposed, after which the further consideration of the 
report was postponed to to-morrow's afternoon session. 

The President: The next thing in order 1s ‘‘ A Chapter on Rates" by Mr. Wilson. 
Mr. John O, Wilson, of Chicago, then read the following paper : 

A CHAPTER ON RATES. 


The subject of rates was treated by J. O. Wilson in an exhaustive report, in 
which he bewailed the policy of extermination seemingly adopted by some of the 
larger companies. The statistics for the first six months of 1879 indicate clearly 
that when one party shall be whipped the other will have no victory to boast of. 
Rates must be adequate, and not only adequate but equitable. Each individual 
risk should, so far as is practicable, be made to bear its own burden. Classes are 
now made but to be equitable ; the rule should be applied to every individual risk 
of every class. In conclusion, Mr. Wilson advised co-operation, not of the few 
but of all. 

Mr. Moody: I move that the paper be received and published with the proceed- 
ings. The motion was carried. 

Mr. David Beveridge, of Chicago: It has been deemed advisable to classify the 
subjects on our list, and as the question has been asked about rates, I find on the 
list an essay by a gentleman from Ohio on the question: ‘‘ Is Underwriting a 
Science ?,”” and if it is in order, I will make the motion that Mr. Hall be requested 
to read his paper now. The motion was carried. 

Mr. J. B. Hall then read an ably prepared paper entitled, ‘‘Is Insurance a 
Science?” He reminded the underwriters that the capital intrusted to their keep- 
ing demands growth; it demands of them that they shall employ and bring to bear 
all the resources which are brought to light by experience, careful thought, and 
prudent management. He did not think they were complying with these demands. 
They were not honest with capital. They are not acting up to the principles which 
they know must be practiced to secure success. He exhorted the fraternity to be 
scientific in their practices; to be honest with capital, and honest with the interests 
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which surround their business ; to place the profession in a position that will com. 
mand the respect of all, and. the confidence of the millions who are interested in 
the welfare of their institutions. 

Mr. Gould: Under this head of rates, I understand Mr. Holman has a paper 
on some subject pertaining to that. I move that it be readnow. ‘The motion was 
carried. 

Mr. Walford: May I, without trespassing upon your time, offer one or two 
remarks upon the papers that have just been read. I find myself in this position 
here. In the address which I propose to submit to this conference I have taken 
the liberty of making some remarks upon the subject of rates and premiums, but 
remembering that I was to come here and meet you all, it seemed to me to be an 
impertinence on my part to say anything to you on the subject of rating, which 
you so much better understand than myself. But I find, sir, with some feeling of 
satisfaction, I would almost say of revenge, that two gentlemen of your own body 
should get up here and speak in the plain, straight forward and unmistakable way 
in which the last two gentlemen have addressed this conference. 

But what occurs to me as a stranger, sir, is this: Are these remarks which have 
been made; these charges which have been set forth of willfully disobeying the 
teachings of science, and our every day practice; are these remarks to pass by 
unheeded? Is nothing to come of this? The charges which have been made by 
these gentlemen are ei:her true or they are not true. I have too much reason to 
fear that they are true, that the business is being carried on by a large body of com- 
petent underwriters at rates which they know cannot be remunerative. If this is 
so, I naturally say, I have come four thousand miles to learn thata fact which is an 
admitted fact, and which proclaims a wrong state of things, shall be deliberately 
tolerated and perpetuated by a body of men whom I have learned to regard as 
containing on the subject of fire underwriting the most profound wisdom which 
the world has yet seen. Now, sir, I think I may witt out impertinence say that I 
am anxious, that I am curious, to know if this large assembly is going to disband 
itself, is going to disperse, and go on next week, next month, and next year per- 
haps, in doing something that is going to be fatal to the business of fire under- 
writing in this country. Let me say to you, in the belief that I am saying that 
which is true, and which is beneficial for you to know, and also with the belief 
that I am saying something which you do know, that the fire business of this 
country, as now conducted, is tending to subvert the business of insurance ; to 
subvert the very principle of insurance. 

What does insurance mean? The word insurance is to make Safe. That the 
derivation of the word is the continued underwriting at rates which are unsafe, in 
conformity with the derivation of that word? Is the continua‘ion of writing risks 
at rates which are involving at this moment losses up»n the companies you repre- 
sent? Is that the wisdom which I may expect to find from this Northwestern 
Association? Surely, sir, surely this occasion will not pass by, this large assem- 
blage of gentlemen understanding the business will not disperse without some- 
thing being done. If it be a myth, if it be that something has happened within 
the last two years by which all the teaching preceding it may be disregarded, if 
one can imagine that something has happened, which we do not see, which would 
justify the disregarding of the true financial principles of fire insurance, let it be 
proclaimed, and let us know that we are in the line of something going to do this, 
and hope for proper issue from it. If we know again, I say, that we are subvert- 
ing the true principles on which underwriting should be conducted, those prin- 
ciples of safety, those principles of making sure, those principles of teaching the 
merchants of the country to rely, not upon themselves for protection, but to the 
insurance offices, if those principles are to be upheld, then let us hope that out of 
this convention something shall arise which shall be practical, and which shall be 
good. If youare to say to the merchants, which in effect has been said in these 
papers, that we are retaining your premiums, but we don’t quite see how we are 
going to pay the losses, would it not be better, sir, at once, to say so; would it not 
be better to let the merchants take the remedy in their own hands, and try and get 
protection in the meaning of the word protection? I am sure, upon reflection, 
it will be seen, that if it be true that the rates are too low, and I am one who 
thoroughly believe them to be so, then I say the only honorable course is that 
s6me steps should be taken at once, and I conceive of no greater, no better, oppor- 
tunity than this occasion. And this alone is my excuse for making these remarks 
in the plain language in which I have spoken. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. Flack: One word while we are on this question of rates. Knowing the fact 
that all of our posi:ions as speci-] and general agents depend upon the profits 
that we obtain in underwriting, and knowing the fact that the commissions that 
are paid to the local agents, and I, as one, depend upon the rate that I get—is 1t 
not time that some encouragement is presented to us, as local agents, from such a 
body of eloquent underwriters as there are here? Now, I come here to-day asa 
local agent, not traveling in the field for the purpose of enjoying a social banquet. 
No! I have come here to learn and to see whether there will be some encourage- 
ment presented to me by this body that my business of underwriting in the future 
will sustain me. Ifit is not, then I must make a change, and go into some other 
business. 

Now, I want to illustrate a little incident that it will be very important to know 
right here. In my city there is a risk that two years ago was written at two per 
cent. A year ago it was reduced to one andahalf. Of this risk I had three- 
fourths. This year an eloquent underwriter, who represents a company that 
could almost buy all the companies I have got in my office, if the assets that are 
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represented are true, makes an offer at one anda quarter. I know the very gen- 
tleman that received the rate this year will ask next year to have the risk written at 
one, and, if he keeps on, in four or five more years we will have to offer him a 
premium to get his risk. Who is going to pay the premium? I cannot do it 
asthe local agent. There is no local agent in that city that is going to pay these 
extra premiums to this man. , 

And I have noticed that there is no let-up. If we give them a decrease this 
year of a quarter, they want it next year, and they will keep on asking it, and I 
keep on giving it, and the time will come when they will want it for nothing and 
throw inachromo, (Laughter.) Whois going to furnish the chromo? (Loud 
laughter.) I cannot doit. I want to see something done here about local under- 
writing, because it is my only business. Iam apcorman. I depend on my un- 
derwriting for aliving. I want to see something done by the eloquent underwriters 
here to-day that will encourage young men who are ambitious and willing to 
spend their time in learning underwriting as a profession, to think that at some 
future time there will be enough money in the business to furnish them a live- 
lihood. 

Another thing I want to say, gentlemen: It is dependent upon the most of us, 
as special agents, to mght this matter. I will put it right home to the special and 
general agents. They will come into a town to-day, and they will select any man 
that has made a failure at the grocery business, at the attorney-at-law business, or 
any other failure that he can make, and make an insurance agent out of him. 
Then I, as a young man, or any other young man who is ambitious to spend his 
time to study the profession, and has got to take the scoffs, and the sneers, and the 
insults that are heaped upon him every day by these different men, who will say to 
the insurance agent, ‘‘ We can't give you the risk, because we have been offered 
better rates by acompany a good deal bigger than you are.” What are you 
going todo? There must be some encouragement afforded to us by you under- 
writers that understand your business. You certainly know. 


I remember, only a short time ago, when I first went into underwriting, I went 
into the little city of Tiffin, and I had to buck there against the very best men who 
had all the good com: anies, and I had to start out with those little bits of 
shysters, as you call them. I could not get a good company; I had to take any- 
thing that I could get. I commenced, and worked, as Brother Adams knows, 
and he lives right in my town; and I kept bucking away with all the opposition, 
and to-day I have a little respectable agency that makes me a living. But if it 
keeps on it wont, and I will have to change my tactics. Now, let us to-day, or 
some time during this convention, make some disposition, and let some intelligent 
man he-e that knows something about the business, let him introduce something 
or some theory by which we can begin to climb up instead of going down, and 
then I will stayin the business. If you don’t, I must go to something else, chop- 
ping wood or some other kind of business. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. W. T. Clarke: There was, necessarily, an omission from the report of the 
executive committee this morning, as read by the Secretary. The Secretary was 
not present at the time a certain action was had, and did not know about it. It 
was resolved at a meeting of the executive committee that the thanks of the asso- 
ciation are due, and are hereby tendered to our secretary, Mr. George W. Hayes, 
for the very able and faithful manner in which he has discharged the duties of his 
office during not only the past year, but for the two preceding years as well. And 
that, as a slight measure of recognition thereof, the sum of $150 is hereby voted to 
be paid him out of monies now in the treasury. I would like to have that go on 
record as part of the report, as supplemental to it. 

Mr. D. G. Halle : 
vailed. 

Mr. I. W. Holman then read a paper on 


I move that it be received and adopted. The motion pre- 


THE WISCONSIN PROBLEM, 


Mr, President, and Gentlemen of the Northwestern Association : 


That was a beautiful idea which contemplated that at the wedding feast each 
guest should contribute a present of his own personal handiwork, which should 
not only be of value to the recipients, but a part of the giver. Thus, the artisan 
should bring a specimen of his skilled workmanship, the artist his picture, the poet 
his poem, the author his bock, and the musician his song, so that, in after years, 
when thoughts of the past become so dear, and the bride and groom have been 
changed to the aged couple, every part of the household would contain some 
a reminder of the joyous occasion when life was full of hope, and sorrow but a 

ream. 

At this, our decennial meeting, it has seemed to me that something of the same 
spirit had entered into the members axd friends of this association. A prominent 
ce mea crosses the continent to tell us of the duties of companies to their policy- 

olders ; a distinguished author even comes from that powerful country which 
has given to the world its Shakespeare and George Eliot, to this wonderful land 
which has produced an Emerson and a Whittier, to give us his wise thoughtsupon 
the modern practices of fire underwriting; and nearly a score of our own man- 
agers, and adjusters, and special agents, turnish papers upon the various practical 
themes with which their long experience has made them familiar. It has occurred 
to me, therefore, that in fulfilling the duty assigned to me by our honored Presi- 
dent, some brief observations upon fire underwriting in that State whichis my 
home, and which has furnished an Oshkosh, a Green Bay, a Sparta, to say nothing 
of the many other agency points where the adjuster’s signature is familiar alike to 
bank cashiers and hotel clerks, might not be out of place. 

Since a t'me almost when the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, the 
State of Wisconsin has been looked upon by fire underwriters with a feeling of 
fear and dread, as if ‘* who enters here leaves hope behind."’ Not only have the 
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laws of average been broken, but the percentage of losses to premium income has 
at times auto beyond the maximum anticipations of the most skeptical. No 
human experience or skill, no conservative practice, and no keen foresight, have 
been able to avoid the breakers which have come at the most unexpected 
and times. The smoothest waters and the safest harbors have been victims alike 
of the furious storms. Within its borders it has at times been difficult, if not im- 
ible, for insurance companies to obtain justice and fair play, either at the 
ands of mutually chosen arbitrators and raisers, or even in the courts, where, 
in civilization, equity is yy 4 - to outweigh the mere whims and 
prejudices of judges and juries. But in this State the bench has too ofien forgot- 
t-n that it was ‘‘learned,” and the twelve men that they were ‘‘ good and true.” 
Companies, knowing that the dice were loaded against them, have remained in 
the State rath-r with a view to maintaining a complete agency system than with 
any hope of increasing. their lus by so doing. They have meekly and pa- 
tiently, and with a commendable bravery, borne the ills they had. 

The people of this commonwealth, on their part, instead of treating these corpo- 
rations as great financial institutions, whose aftairs, for the most part, were honestly 
managed, and whose officials and representatives compared more than favorably 
with those of other organizations, were disposed to regard them as interlopers, 
intruders, geese to be plucked ; and the citizen who could make the feathers fly the 
fastest was the noblest Roman «f them all. These prejudices prevailed to the 
largest extent among the least commercial persons, and extend: d ially to that 
class known as the honest yeomanry, the hard-fisted followers of the plow, the 
horny-handed sons of toil. They s¢emed to have no more idea of the true value of 
an underwri er’s policy than would a barbarian of a wheel, whose eyes had never 
gazed upon a vehicle. A mechanic who had never taken the pains to look intoa 
piano would have no more appreciation of the value and function of a damper than 
many of these people of the genuine purposes of an insurance contract. 

The careful thinker at once asks for the reasons which brought about this state 
of feelings among.a people noted for their general intelligence. They could not 
have been the result of chance. Men and women are alike the world over. 
form their conclusions by similar methods, are influenced by kindred causes, an 
the fact that there are different sentiments in difterent communities, is pure'y the 
result of circumstances. We all have less to do with our own good or bad fortunes 
than we are willing to be told. The successful man deems himself shrewd. The 
friend who knows him better than he knows himself, and judges him far more 
impartially, says, simply, that he is a ‘lucky fellow.” ere is not so much 
difference in men as many would have us believe. 

The fire insurance business in Wisconsin was formerly done, to a very large extent, 
by mutual companies located at Milwaukee, Madison, Beloit, Waupun, and at other 
places in the State. They possessed no assets worth mentioning, - were officered 
and managed by inexperienced men, and in too many instances by knaves. They 
furnished insurance, but not i demnity. They received premiums, but paid few 
losses. It was the od story of the spider and the fly. They made assessments, 
squandered their incomes, cheated their patrons, and by va ious other means 
demoralized, disgraced, and )ibeled the ever honorable vocation of the sincere 
underwriter. The heaviest losers by these insfitutions were the farmers. They 
had trusted and been deceived. They plighted their faith, and were abandoned by 
their idols. They loved well, but not wisely. 

The field partly vacated by these i was s7on occupied by a class of 
stock companies whose fondness for dwellings and farm property surpassed any- 
thing that Horatio ever dreamed of in his philosophy. It absolutely knew no 
limits. Its love was warmer than Juliet's. Its passion stronger than Cleopatra's, 
The cry was “‘ give us dwellings or give us death!'’ The longest tongued, the 
most unscrupulous, the meanest of the agents left over by the mutuals, were em- 
ployed by these new candidates for agricultural honors, until, literally and truly, 
the woods were full of them. Their only instructions were to get dwel ange brick 
dwellings, frame dwellings, log dwell ngs ; dwellings with chimneys, and dwellin 
without chimneys; good dwellings and poor dwellings; f rm property of all 
kinds; live stock, in doors, or out of doors, standing or running; anything and 
everything, for one year, or three years, or five oo at high rates, or low rates, 
for cash, or on time ; at low commissions, or high commissions; without lightring 
clauses, or with lightning clauses ; any wa any way, only get dwellings! What 
was the result? You all remember. All kinds cf dwellings and farm property 
were insured for more than their value, and in many instances for double, or three 
times, what they would sell for. The fires came, some honestly, some carelessly, 
some criminally, and houses burned, and barns burned, an‘ even the horses, and 
the cattle, and the hogs failed to ‘‘ run in the field’’ when the eee flashed ! 
These companies had at risk, in Wisconsin alone, over-insura- ce on this class of 
property to an amount greater than their entire assets. Inevitable ruin stared them 
squarely in the face, when, fortunately for them, the Chicago fire of 1871 came, and 
they were enabled to die respectable deaths, be buried in decent graves, and 
repose in honorable ashes. Again the farmer lost. Again the yeomanry were 
victimized, and what was worse, no one sympathized with them. 

For a very short time after the great conflagration the Farm and Dwelling 
House business of Wisconsin was done in an acceptable manner. But this, in the 
very nature of things, could not last. The dollar-store method must be introduced. 
The six easy lessons feature must be tried as against the old way, And so we had 
the ‘‘ Installment Play," the '‘ Exclusive Dwelling House" bait, the ‘‘ Extra Com- 
pensation” catch, the ‘‘ Buggy Hire” dodge, the ‘‘ Charge it to Postage’’ trick, 
the th uarters clause printed in unreadable type, and all the o'her fine —- 
in fire underwriting which the lean and hungry Cassius of the profession so dili- 

ently and persistently lies awake of nights to ripen and develop. Waiving all 
these sharp things by sharp men, we got along pretty well for two or three years, 
when the great ‘‘Grange Movement,” like a hurricane, like a prairie fire at mid- 
night, like a buffalo stampede, like a Pinafore concert troupe, relentlessly and 
merciles:ly rolled over the State, placing an ‘‘ honest farmer" in the gubernatorial 
chair, and sprinkling hay seed through the hair of the legislators, until the Srate 
was armed and equipped with public servants who were eager for any fray which 
had for its end the demolishing of corporations. 

The railroads of the State were first attacked, and a law was passed which 
enabled the farmer to travel ten miles a year at the same rate per mile as was 
charged the commercia! traveler who.spend thousands of dollarsa yearin con- 
tinuous riding, and to ship his package of butter or eggs to market at the same 
rate as was charged the shipper of tons and tons of through freight. The excuse 
was that certain abuses had crept into the railroad system of the State that needed 
correcting, but all the improvements that were made had for their end, so far as 
any wise man could see, the gratification of the most selfish desires of selfish con- 
stituents by selfish politicians. This was the end, and all of it. 

Then the insurance companies came in for their share of abuse from this re- 
markable body of statesmen! All kinds of misrepresentations were made. The 
good and the were thrown together in one common class, No distinctions 
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whatever were recognized. The ‘‘ Podunc Mutual”’ was treated i1 the same man- 
ner as the grandest of our Hartford, Pailadelphia, New York and Foreign Com- 
ies, which had stood the tes s of years and m:>t every obligation to the letter. 
ewenes agents and insurance men were a | ali<e to the:e mod-rn Salons. Th-y 
were guided solely by thir blind prejudices. Calvin, when he burned Servetus, 
was not more bigoted. The Spanish Inqui ition was never more intolerant. Na- 
poleon or Czesir were not more tyrannical. Under these circums‘ances and by 
these men tne famous valna'ion law of Wisconsin was passed ‘lLhis law, as you 
know, makes the amount written in p: licies on buildings the valu, and in case of 
total des‘ruction by fire, the measure, of damage. It was claimed to be based upon 
ublic policy, and the Supreme Court of the State has, in a number cf _in-tances, 
held it to be constitutional. It is printed in the statut:s, is a part of the insur- 
ance law of the State, and wi'l never be repealed. This we may ac ept as a fact. 
It is useless to spend time in discussing its merits «r demerits. It only remains for 
us to decide what we are going to d> about it. We may say that the 1 gislature 
which conceived it to be public policy to make such a law, and the j1idg: wh? de- 
cided it to be consti uticnal, were mad. Beitso, It was a madness which had 
method. Traveling, as I have, into every county in the Stite, I have not found 
one man, woman or child, outside the larger and more important cities, who did 
not believe it to be right. No logic, no argument, n» o-atory, will ever be so se- 
ductive as to convince them to the contrary. 

There is no better way of judging the future than by 1 “| the past. a | 
man who aspires to be a prophet must first be a historian. In the figures which 
have prepared, and present herewith, the City of Milwaukee is net included, either 
in receipts or losses. I take it that, for underwriting purposes, Milwaukee sh wuld 
properly be classed with Detroit, Louisville, Indianapolis, Cleveland, &c., &c , 
and not with the interior towns and villages of Wisconsin. 

During the ten years end ng January 1, 1879, and beginning with January 1, 
1869. the receipts of fire insurance companies doing business in Wisconsin, includ- 
ing Sta e companies, compani-s of other States, and foreign companies, all doing 
business in the State, were, for the territo y in the State, outside of M)lwaukee, 

14,028,523. The losses for the same territory during these ten years were 

358,069. The cost of doing business to fire insurance companies in this field 

cannot be less than 33% per cent of income, including commissions, taxes, p -stage, 





































exchange, supervising, adjusting, &c., &c. 


i i \ Now for ten years, we have this result 
in Wisconsin, outside of Milwaukee : 








Losses paid $9,358,069 
4,676,174 

: , $14,034,243 
Premiums received : qokgns 
Stn IT IIRININL cn tcinninat canadensis meaeetedakhaaeeaetathakh «ida cwn $5,730 


That is, for the past ten years it has cost insurance companies $<72 per year for 
the privilege of doing busines; in Wisconsin, outside of Semaine. This ought 
to be satisfactory to property owners, if it is not to companies. 

During all of these ten years higher rates were received than those current in 
1879, and during at least four years of the time the rates received were more than 
double thos: obtain dat present. It does not take much of an actuary to tell what 
the end wll be if a radical change for the better is not soon made. 

Having shown the result of Fire Underwriting in Wisconsin, o itside of Milwau- 
kee, for tne past ten year-, let us see what it has been for the past five years. 

The receipts for fire insurance, by all classes of c mpavies, in Wisconsin, not 
including Milwaukee, for the years 1874, '75, '76, '77 and’ 78, were $7 093.586, and 
the losses and expenses for the same time. allowing 33% per cent for the latter, 
were $7,335.728. Showing an actual loss to companies f r these five years, of 

242,142, or nearly $50,000 per year of losses over net receipts, in Wisconsin, out- 
side of Milwauke ! 

If the ten years’ experience should be satisfactory to the property owners of 
Wisconsin, the last five years’ experience should be truly gratifying. For haven't 
those ‘‘ insu-ance fellows "’ caught it ? 

The entire receipts and losses for the State, including Milwaukee, would make 
nearly as bad a showing, and are such as to cause the Insurance Commissioner of 
that State to remark, in his last annual report, that they were ‘interesting as well 
as discouraging to insurers.” 

As a test for the entire State, including Milwaukee, I take twelve leading agency 
companies, three from Hartford, three from Philadelphia, three from New York, 
one from Massachusetts, and two foreign companies, and give the result for five 
years as follows: 















































Receipts Losses Receipts | Losses Receipts Losses Receipts | Losses || Receipts | Losses | Receipts | Losses 
COMPANIES. | 1874. 1874. 1875. 1875. 1876. 1876. 1877. 1877. | 1878. 1878 5 Years. | 5 Years. 
j ' | 
FEIN 202. cn ceee ene cons cceecnee cone ccenseees-n0e | $126,739 | $51,817 | $104,647 $118,426 || $76,962 | $29,186 $58.928 | $27,854 | $54,597 | $34,862 | $421,873 | $262,745 
Haartfori.....-..-------2-. ..-222---eeeeee-  --2--- 83,6r1 34,497 | 71,917 64,930 57,708 22,007 || 57,057 29.429 | 501586 32,626 3274479 181,469 
Phoenix ........-------------------+ +--+ +----------- 55,6.0 65,994 | 53.380 84,554 46.383 11,277 || 46,796 355236 || 35 856 16,678 238,055 2135739 
North America. .......----- ----c000---- + ---+0000 62,531 21,239 56,988 87,935 66,718 23,739 67,789 34259 || 66,024 £2,104 320,050 219,296 
Franklin .........----—-------------202 +--+ +--+ +00 27,174 21,531 || 23,907 | 11,965 || 18,388 6,364 || 14,165 6,582 || 8,69) 5,004 92,333 51,446 
DRRREFUOORER, co cc cccsccce ness concen elewcccenccccces 17,202 4,302 16,513 22,171 18,726 45535 24,416 16,090 || 27,8°2 24,820 104,739 71,898 
Home, N. V2.0. .-.--..--- seco eeeeseee ---2--] . 119,943 48,677 105,461 | 127,124 | 96,086 34,023 96.932 57,848 || 89,182 51,317 5°7,609 318,989 
Underwriters, N. Y......... ..-- 2-00 -----20seee--e0 60,10 19,124 || 61,408 47,98 | 52,054 20,742 430712 37,168 || 35.738 28,663 253,022 153,090 
ce EEE 49,562 19,613 36,149 35,063 51,123 14,176 64,545 25,634 || 48,901 41,482 250,280 135,968 
Springfield ...--...--.-.-..----- oe 12,708 | 10,050 7.057 46,841 13,418 2,865 24.395 17,028 | 23,828 24,809 81,375 191,594 
orth British and Mercantile re 39.252 11,557 42,866 41,461 | 30,193 9.547 33,808 20,901 |}, 32 648 17,762 178,768 101,228 
Liverpool, London and Globe -......-----.------ --- 19,000 7,12 15,578 51,285 | 27,192 | 6,521 16,768 30495 || 17,621 11,470 96,159 79,883 
BOCAS .cccu< sebece semedend  Soeecc {. ehumee BL disema | voce (EE wedi” EL © aeee? Te a@andee | jobads | — | ewies | | $2,871,742 $1,891,345 
I tt 
Thus we have for these twelve companies : 
eceipts in Wisconsin for fiv: years $2,371,742 
ON 
Expenses 957+247 2,843,592 
PL da'z wish cdrwudiiadiicas dipebiedb uated bt caneculadabiadinmanun oaaabiadince $23,150 





* Since this table was put in type it is discovered that the Inland-Marine premiums of the “ #Etna"’ and * Phenix” are included as Fire Premiums in their reports to the Insurance 
Commissioner. This makes a difference of at least $65,000, so that instead of making $23,150 during these five years, these twelve leading companies ac.ually lost $41,850 in 


Wisconsin, or over $8,000.00 per annum ! 











These figures are certainly discouraging enough, but when we remember that 
these companies were only saved from absolute loss by a little good luck in Mil- 
waukee, and that independent of this city their losses and expenses were at least 
$200,000 in excess of receipts, the outlook becomes sickening. 

In imitation of a popular stanza we can say: 


Pity the companies, pity them all, 

Who vainly their course in Wis-onsin recall, 
For the saddest thing that ever they dii, 
Was going up north to underbid ! 


There is no spot on earth where the rate question is not of importance in under- 
writing, and I think the figures I have given will show that, at least in Wisconsin, 
it is of great importance—indeed, of life and death importance. The underwriter 
who does not appreciate this is no uaderwriter. It isa question with only one side, 
and is not debatable. 

Having seen the results of fire underwriting at low rates in Wisconsin, the qu2s- 
tion now arises as t> what is our work and duty at this time, as agents who have 
the true welfare of our principals at heart. We must se iously and deliberatel 
consider the situation as a physician looks at his patient. What do we most need 
And in this connection we might do well to remember the remarks of good old 
President Brown to his class of theological students. Sa‘d he: ‘‘ There are three 
things which you require to become good preachers. First, learning; second, 

ace; third, common sense. Now, as tote fivst, it shall be my business to see 
that you get that; as to the second, you must got? your private alters on bended 
knees; and as to the third, if you didn’t bring that with you you had be‘ter go 
home at one, for we don’t want to bother with y u here.” Now, during the past 
decade we certainly have had learning, and some degree of grace, s> that what we 
= at present is common sense, and if we can't get tha‘, we'd better resign and 
go home. 

In no section of this country are local agents as a class, more intelligent, more in- 
dustrious, more honest, more familiar with their duties than in Wisconsin. Nowhere 
pace! nape as a rule, more correctly written. Nowhere are there fewer bad debts 
m by companies. No State has a larger percentage of towns with efficient Fire 
Departments, and other facilities for extinguishing incipient fires. Wha’, then, is 








the trouble? It is simpiy ignorance on our part, and on the part of companies, re- 
garding the proper rates to b: charged. he rate which will give a margin in 
Ohio, or Illinois, or Iowa, will b2 enti ely exhausted by losses alone in Wisconsin. 
While that State has many well-built towns, it has also a great many poorly built 
places. Dwellings are cheaply constructed, frame ranges are long, what appears 
to be solid brick is too often found to be only veneered, and even when solid, the 
walls are thin, and they are sandwiched in b:tween frames. There are but few 
standard special hazards, anda much larger percentage of wood-working estab- 
lishments than in either of the States mentioned. 


In no business or profession does ignorance bring completer servitude than in 
underwriting; in none is knowledge more emphatically power. Because of igno- 
rance, money has been lost by underwriters in Wisconsin. With wisdom (applied 
knowledge), a part may be regained, and the field made to yield a: easonable return 
for the venture of cultivating it. A great many plans and schemes have been sug- 
gested for bringing light out of this terrible darkness. Some have been tried— 
none have accomplished the purpose. 

To my mind there are three things to be done. 

First. The complete reorganization of the State Board upon a basis which shall 
include all the companies doing business in that State, whether they employ State 
agents or not, isan absolute neces‘ity. This can be accomplished by the com- 
panies which do not employ State agents delegating to the representative of some 
other company the power to act for them in all matters pertaining to the State 
Board, s>that ateach meeting all the companies doing business in the State could 
answer to the roll call. Thus, the Howard, an Citizens, and National 
for example, which do not employ S ate agents tor Wisconsin, could be repre- 
sented by the accomplished State agent of the Home. The S‘ateagents of the 
Etna, ‘Hartford, Underwriters, &¢., could eich ect for a dozen other 
companies, ‘in this capacity, without injury to their owa companies, and with great 
good to the general interest. So, that with the requisite assistance from compani-s, 
a harmonious and permanent State Board could be maintained in Wisconsin, the 
membership list of which would include the entire 117 companies doing business 
in the State. The expense to each would be but a mere bagatelle. and the good 
which such an organizati»n wo ild do cannot be over estimated. There is nothing 
difficult or chimerical about this plan. It is purely practical, With the proper en- 
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couragement from companies, the field men of Wisconsin will demonstrate it a 
success. But, the movement must begin at the proper place. The servant cannot 
be greater than the master. The tail cannot wag the dog ! 

Secondly. Minimum rates for a!l the different classes of hazards written in Wis- 
consin should be agreed —_ by companies which should not be lower than 6ocents 

r annum for frame dwellings, 50 cents for brick, 1 per cent for brick metal roct 
buildings, 1 non-hazard o-cupation, 14% r cent for shingle roof, 1% percent for 
veneered, &c., &c. Flour mills cannot be written in Wisconsin at less tnan 3% 
for frame water power, and 5 per cent for steam, adding for exposures, extra stones, 
&c ; saw mills 3% for water power, 5 percent for steam; tanneries, 3 per cent 
for frame, 2% for brick, etc. ; woolen mills, 2% for brick, 3 per cent for frame ; 
breweries, 2 per cent for brick, and 3 per cent for frame, e’c , etc. 

These are minimum rates, and must be so construed. Extra must be charged 
for all deficiencies and exposures. 

Fiame ranges are absolutely uninsurable in Wisconsin at less than two per cent 
for the first building, adding one per cent for each additional one. Stocks, in light 
of recent experience, should be the same. 

These rates would meet the reviews of every intelligent local underwriter and 
property owner in Wisconsin. They are as low as experience will warrant, judg 
ment approve, or common sense dictate. With these minimum rates unanimously 
put into force, adding for deficiencies, exposures, inefficient facilities for extin- 
guishing fires, etc., etc., and with cireful supervision and moderate lines, the 
State of Wisconsin could take its eres place in the underwriting world, a fair 
profit fir the risk assumed could be obtained, and the business lifted from the 
slough where it now lies. To be an insuranc: agent would no longer mean 
social ostracism. ‘The low and degraded who have wormed their slimy forms into 
the profession would be dropped out, and the worthy would come to the front 
with a remunerative and respectable cccupation. 

Thirdly. Another important thing in fire underwriting is the cultivation of what 
may be termed the social pleasantries, or the amenities, of the profession. An 
eminent author has described himself as traveling in a stage coach over the wild 
mountains of Arizona with apparently not a congenial spirit within a thousand 
miles, when suddenly the man on the rear seat puiled out of his traveling bag a 
copy of Plato, and began reading its well-thumbed pages. Talk about you 
affinities, your two hearts beating as one, your two souls with but a single thought, 
why he« ould h ‘ve einbraced that man, and wept upon his breast. They were no 
lo: ger stray gers. The sympathy which exists between scholars has its parallel 
among underwriters, except to a much greater degree. ‘The interest we feel in 
each other's welfare, the life-long friendships that exist among us, are not usual in 
other professio is. There is among u:; but little of rank, and less of caste. The 
strongest personal relations are not unfrequent between the remotest country 
agentand the officers of his companies, and the en ire correspondence between 
agents and principals assumes less of the cold commer: ial forms than in any other 
business. All underwriters have an interest in each other, and this applies alike 
to companies, managers, State agents, and local agents. In Wisconsin, and 
every other State, that which is for the welfa’e of the Etna and Royal, is 
also to the interest of the Franklin and Continental. Properly divided, there 
is business enough in Wisconsin for all solvent companies that may se fit 
to ccmply with its laws and assist in the good work of lifting up, rather than pull- 
ing down, the practice of fire underwriting. 

Of all the companies now doing business in Wisconsin but nine have had ten 
years’ experience in agency underwriting in that State. Scores have come ard 
gone, remaining only while the circumstances were favorable, and leaving when 
they become unfavorable. The percentage of those which have steadily remained 
from the first, to the whole number, that at one time or another have been in the 
State, 1s comparable only to certain classes of fish, of which a million have to be 
spawned that one may reach the spaw.ing age; and like these too, they have 
wandered randomly about, determined only 1n their course by apparent victims to 
be captured and absorbed; not swallowing a nutritive substance, and now being 
themselves devoured. ; 

We all wish for the Golden Erain underwriting. It can only come when all 
the abuses in our profession have been reformed, when we have learned to appre- 
ciate the decent, and to hate the vicious. Every underwriter ought 'o be in man- 
ner and mind a gentleman—a gentle nan in the truest and best sense ; for 


“Tis not the gently graceful gait, 
Well made clothes, well put on, 
The softly measured tone, 
Talking of the rich and great, 
That makes the gentleman. 


“ But ‘tis the heart in danger true, 
The honor free from stain, 
The soul which scorns the vain, 
Still holding the world but as its due, 
‘That makes the gentleman.” 


Mr. E. C, Johnson: I move that the paper on the Wisconsin problem be re- 
ceived and published in the official report of this Association. 

Mr. C. W. Potter: I will second that motion, but I will take issue with Mr. Hol- 
man in regard to one point in the paper which has been read, and that is in 
reference to the rates. I take issue with him in regard to that one point. Not so 
much that, but simply because the companies knowing what adequate rates are, 
do not try to obtain them ; and that the companies, many of their agents knowing 
that the rates mentioned by Mr. Holman are perhaps adequate, and that lower 
rates are inadequate, fail not only t» obtain them, but to make any effort whatever 
to cbtain them, but in their correspondence with their agents, they simply add a 
postscript—‘‘ Get the rates.’ In other words, they fail to put in practice what 
they preach. 

The President: We have 2 paper that has been prepared by Mr. Drew, who, I 
am informed, is unable to come on account of illness. He has asked Mr. H. H. 
Waiker to read the paper for him, and Mr. Walker, having something else on 
hand, in the way of the Omnibus, would like to dispose of this matter now. 

Mr. Walker then read the paper. 

LOCAL AGENTS’ DUTIES TO THEIR COMPANIES. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association : 


It will be understood that I am not here to-day with the expectation of saying 
anything new upon the threadbare theme of the ‘‘ Local Agents’ duties to their 
Companies,"’ but to discharge my duty asa member of the association, and for 

. 





the additional reason that our ésteemed president has the happy faculty of im- 
parting to a request the force of acommand. I shall be amply rew: if this 
paper is read by any considerable number cf local agents, and they are thereb 
stimulated to inquire more diligently as to their duties to their principals. For, if 
the profession of underwriting is ever elevated t» its proper position among the 
avocations of life, such elevation must be from the toindation. After all, the whole 
structure rests upon the local agents; the success or failure of the work depends 
upon their fidelity, skill and judgment. Brains, executive ability and commanding 
underwriting talent at the home office, however des'ra‘ le, will be emplcyed in vain 
if the local agents are ignorant of their duties, or inefficient in the discharge of 
them. Owing to the manner in which underwriting is conducted by agency com- 
panies, the local ~ oe of a fire insurance company is trusted toa greater degree 
than subordinates in other branches of business. A contract, signed in blank, in- 
volving thousands of dollars—it may be—not his own, and in the loss of which he 
has no pecuniary concern, is placed in his hands, to be sold-to whomsoever he may 
see fit, and his compensation depends, not upon the profitable characer of the 
business, but upon the amount covered by the policy and the premium obtained 
therefor. The larger the line and the mnesvhensbene the risk, the larger the Iccal 
agent's commissions; and if the reckless sale of. his principal's polici~s brings the 
company to bankruptcy and ruin, he has but to transfer his allegiance to ‘‘ that 
other company,” — waiting to avail itself of his invaluable services. The 
agent knows full well that the average insuvance company never, cr “ hardly 
ever," learns anytaing from experience. ‘There is an element of chance in the 
business sufficient to convince each company, that, whatever may have been the 
disasters of its predecessors, it will have the good fortune to escape unharmed. 
When one considers the manner of compensation to the local agent, the r ckless 
greed of companies for premiums, the e1se with which commissions f_r fire in- 
surance companies are obtained, he is lost in amazement that the system has sur- 
vived disaster. Look-d at from this standpoint, one cinnot escape the con- 
viction that th= lecal agents, as a c'ass, must be conscientious and honorable men, 
who, inspite of all tempta ion, uphold the interests of the’r employers. Were it 
otherwise, the agency companies would long since have cr ased to exist. But local 
agents need no defense in this presence. e special, State and gener.| agents 
here to-day know from their own observation and experience that local agents in 
their charact'r and habits compare favorably with any class in the busines 
world. 

Coming now to the imm diate subject of this paper, I should say that the fi-st 
duty of alocal agent to the company he represent; is to tell the.truth and the 
whol truth. The daily report is the only index the company has as to the word- 
ing of the poli:y; the character of the proposed risk; its exp ; itse 
brances; the financial standing of the assured and its proximity to other risks in 
the same company. An agent may answer faithfully such questions a3 he does 
answer, but, by neglecting others, conceal facts, which, if known at the home 
office, would 1 ai them to decline the risk. Looking over large number of 
daily reports in a leading New York office last July, I was surprised to find how 
many of them we-e inco nplete. In only a few instances were all the company's 
questions answered. I was led to the conclusion that the company had placed 
questions upon its daily report to which answers were unnecessary, or that the 
risk was assumed, leaving vital points uninvestigated and uacared for. It i; the 
duty of the agent to enswer every question on the dii'y report and in every answer 
to teil the truth. Having done this, and the risk being assumed by the company, 
his responsibility ends, until some change ia the risk or in the business character 
of the assured comes to his knowledge. Ina word, he should use the same : kill 
and judgment in making an insurance contract that he would exercise 1f he was to 
share in the hazard of the venture. Tothe honor of the profession it may be 
truthfully said that hundreds of local agents do this every day. 

Having obtained business and repo:ted it correctly, the local agent's duty is to 
remit the premium at the end of the month! This looks like a small matter, but it 
seems worth while to mention it. Some agents are like the young man —the excellent 
young man of the New Testament, who kept all the commandments frum his youth 
ur—but lack this «ne virtue—of remitting. They get premiums—but unfortunately 
for the companies, they keep them. Even the honest agent sometimes neglects to 
remit bec.use the amount is small, and he thinks, next week or next month will do 
as well, forgetting that these small remittances from unnumbered sources make up 
the vast sums necessary to pay losses, and enable our presidents and secrctarie:, 
‘* and all others in authority," to wear purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously 
every day.” 

Itt had been attempting to define the duties of a local agent ten years ago, when 
this association was organized at the Phillip; Hcuse in Dayton, “ part which I 
was, and all of which Psaw,” I should have added, that it was his duty to procure 
an adequate rate for every risk assumed. But on the subject of rates the average 
local agent is sadly demoralized. (You have, perhaps, heard that word before!) 
The persuasive and oily ** special," who in 1873, demonstrated to the listening 
and wondering “‘ local,” that any divergence from the tariff of that period meact 
bankruptcy to the companies, and a destru tion of his means of livelihood, now 
rushes by express trains from agency to agency, telling the perplexed “local” to 
**hold the business at all hazards, and without regard to rate."" It seemsto the 
rural agent, as if the company for which he worked, cnly sought the luxury of 
having risks on its register, to pay for when they burned, regardless of premium 
receipts, and oblivious of the fact that the flour in the agent's barrel is low, and 
nothi »g in sight for its replenishment. I have often wondered whether the cum- 
panies now waging an idiotic warfare against their own interests, ever give a 
thought to the poor, hirassed and emba_rassed local agents, who have made them 
what they are. If the agent's obligati ns to his company are so various and 
exacting, requiring the exercise of his best abilitics, it is not too much to say that 
the company owes the local agent—some hing. It ought, at least, to restore the 
tarift so that his commissions w'll support his family, or give him a decent sal y 
until this ‘‘ cruel war is over.” ‘“What is going to become of the company? 
may be an interesting question to the stockholders, but to the local agent the 
nearer and more pertinent inquiry is: ‘‘ What is g. ing to become of me? ‘ 

But let us be practical. Belore accepting a risk, the local agent should know it 
thc roughly. He shou'd lose sight of his commission and bis aaxiety for business, 
and think only of the merits or demerits of ay risk. , Too ow ow pes » 
act upon the theory that companies exist only to pay losses e agents 
to pocket commissions. Every local agent should visit the special hazards upon 
their books as often ashe can. He will be able to detect scurces of danger to the 
1isk, which the accustomed eye of the,owner.his overlooked, and which, by a 
suggestion from the agent, may be removed. Especially should he see that the 
apparatus for extinguishing firesia ‘‘ special hazards "’ is in order. is can only 
be done by frequent visits, and by demonstrating to the assured that hydrants and 
hose and casks of water and buckets, are not—as has been wittily said—for ‘* put- 
ting the rate down, but the fire cut.” How many serious losses would have been 
prevented if this practice had been faithfully and generally carried out by local 
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agents? The local ought to impress upon the owners of manufacturing estab- 
lishments, that fire apparatus, if in order, is worthless unless there is an under- 
standing as to who is to be responsible for its use in case of fire. 

An additional duty of the local agent is to dispense a generous hospitality to the 
visiting ‘‘ specials." He should study their idiosyncracies, and endeavor to gratify 
all their wants, mental, spiritual and physical. ile aware of the fact that their 
salaries are going on ‘‘all the same” during their brief visits, he should, never- 
theless, do all in his power to add the silver lining to the average cloudiness of 
their eventful lives. In brief, the ideal local should be willing to sacrifice himself 
to the entertainment of his visiting specials, from a prayer meeting to the ‘‘ can- 
can.” If it should accidentally happen that the ae indulges in an occasional 
stimulant—for his health—it is his duty to ignore his well known temperance prin- 
ciples and take a drink—at the special’s expense. This, however, issuch a remote 
contingency that I am ata loss to discover why I mentioned it! 

Withal, the ideal local agent should have, in a moderate degree at least, a 
sufficient boldness in his calling! He should urge the claims of insurance 
(especially of fire insurance, in one of his companies,) with confidence, earnest- 
ness and zeal. The average local is too retiring—too modest! This is sad and 
should not be! It is true there is not the scope for genius that a life insurance 

mcy gives. There is no such opportunity in our calling to manipulate the 
insidiously seductive tables; to demonstrate by incontrovertible figures, that by 
the payment of one small premium, a man cannot only secure his family a fortune 
after his death, but himself an adequate income during life; but there is yet room 
for the exercise of high qualities in a local fire agent. He should never rest con- 
tent until all the tangible property within the limit of his agency is insured, at 
least once, not in a ‘‘ wild-cat company ” but in one represented by the local, and 
therefore solid. 

A recemt writer in Blackwood suggests that Shakespeare, in his ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice,” was short sighted in plunging Antonio into fearful perplexities, inas- 
much as marine insurance could have been obtained in Venice of any local agent. 
This irreverent and superficial critic evidently forgot those memorable words of 
Shylock, so often quoted by modern underwriters : 


**Signor Antonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me.” 


We read of no other insurance agent in Venice at that time, and certainly the 
great poe cag knew that no agent could write his own property! Reason 
enough why fair Portia’s client should be ruined when the seas were “‘ draped with 
rich bales." Shakespeare is always greater than his critics. More humane are 
we of this day, we trust, than was old Shylock, for, while we cut the rates, he 
would fain have cut the rater. - 

‘* Offenses must needs come "—likewise fires. A local agent's duty to his com- 

y would lead him to prevent all fires—if he could. Unfortunately he cannot. 

n case ot loss, the local agent should remember that he is the agent of the com- 
pany, and not of the assured. He is bound by every principle of honor to adhere 
to his employer—the company—and, if controverted questions arise, he is to stand 
by the company. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the company will be right. 

The assured enjoying (?) perhaps, his first loss by fire—uninformed as to the in- 
surance contract, generally claims more than he is entitled to. At such times the 
local agent has an opportunity of rendering a signal service to his company by ad- 
hering to correct practice, uninfluenced by local considerations. ‘The agent who 
wants a loss settled inan unprofessional—not to say dishonest—manner, in order 
“* to help the business,” is unworthy of his commission. It is his duty, in case of 
loss, to render the adjuster all the assistance within his power, that he may be en- 
abled to judge of the cause of the fire, the business character of the claimant, and 
any and every fact by which he can determine the liability of the company and 
the rights of the assured. To do less than this is to disgrace his profession—of 
such are the ‘‘ policy peddlers who infest the land.”’ 

The profession of a local agent is an honorable one. The proper discharge of 
its duties requires not only a high degree of intelligence and integrity, but application 
and study equal to that required by any of the learned professions. Itis the duty of the 
local agent to uphold this standard, It is an unpalatable truth that in many places the 
insurance agent ranks but little in public esteem over the book agent and the heroes of 
the lightning-rod. Herein the companies have themselves to blame. They too 
often select as representatives, merchants void of custom and credit, preachers 
without hearers, reduced by misfortune to bronchitis, rubbers and insurance; du- 
bious doctors, and a like miscellany of unfortunates who seem to say, ‘‘ Pity our 
sorrows and purchase a policy." These ‘‘knights of the sorrowful countenance” 
have done much by their necessities, their misinformation, and their heroic espousal 
of the assured’s side of the controversy, to debauch the business and lodge it deep 
in the public distrust. 

If the time ever comes when local agents understand their duties, and intelli- 
gently and conscientiously discharge them, it will be when companies exercise as 
much care in their appointment as in the selection of officers and general agents. 
Then the commission of a local agent will only be conferred upon men educated to 
the profession and qualified for the business. Then, indeed, will be the millenium 
of underwriting, and sermons upon ‘‘the duties of the local agent” will be num- 
bered among the things that were. 


Mr. Potter, I now move we adjourn, 
The motion was adopted, and the Convention adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The president called the Convention to order at 7.30 P. M. 

Mr. George T. Hope, after being introduced by the President, made the following 
address : 

In replying to your president's note conveying to me your invitation to address 
your present gathering, I intimated to him that the topic then uppermost in my 
mind was the obligation of insurance companies and their officers to their policy- 
holders. This thought was prompted by the rabid legislation at that time enacted, 
or , in several of our states, respecting insurance companies and their 

of insurance. It was not my intention to finally commit myself to that 
topic, but the matter was settled for me beyond alteration or amendment when, 
some three months since, I read the public announcement of that as the subject of 
my remarks. I shall not shrink from the discussion of this important matter. There 
never was atime when, more than now, policyholders needed enlightment respect- 
ing insurance and their own proper relation to it. That insurance officers have 
better knowledge of this relation than the mass Of policyholders have ought not to 
be doubted, nor ought it to be doubted that, having this better knowledge, they are 
charged with a corresponding duty. The conviction that facts exist which insur- 
ance know and which policyholders do not know, but which it is highly im- 











advantage, of having thirty-nine high courts in as many different states, supple- 






portant that they should know, has deepened with the months and days which have 
passed ae the last annual batch of mal-legislation respecting insurance was per- 
trated. 

Pat the topic as stated was broadened so as to include in the term “ officers” al} 
who in any way, whether as officers or as general or local agents or otherwise 

represent insurance companies, it would better meet my purpose and the necessi- 
ties and properties ofthe case. Please understand that it is in this comprehensive 
sense that I discuss the question, and that when these obligations are spoken of 
the obligation of each of their intelligent representatives is designedly included, 

I have no expectation of asserting any principle that will be new to the members 
of this Association. Your own observation and experience, gentlemen, has already 
informed you respecting the facts I shall present, and [ am quite convinced that 
your ready assent to them—an assent based upon your own knowledge—will be the 
best evidence of their fitness and possible usefulness. 

There is one obligation which every policyholder will readily recognize and 
applaud ; that is the obligation to pay toeach of them, in case of loss, the full 
sum due under the contract. Doubtless policyholders regard this manly meeting 
of insurance obligations as of pone importance. It is important, very important, 
but there are obligations which are of still greater importance and reaching, not 
simply to honest claimants under policies of insurance, but to every policyholder in 
the land. Itis becoming of vitalimportance to policyholders that they may be 
taught that their own interests are identical with the true interests of the insurance 
companies; that every unwise restraint placed upon the companies; every unjust 
burden imposed upon them, is an unwise restraint and an unjust burden placed 
upon themselves; that whenever and wherever, by legal enactment or judicial 
decision, the companies are forcibly held while wicked marauders defraud them, 
just that often, by that same legislative action and legal wrong, their own hands 
are held while their pockets are plundered. The legislative monstrosities that are 
imagined are well nigh numberless, and not a few of these imaginings have ripened 
into bad legislation. It is not my purpose to criticise or even to enumerate all of 
these which have first seen the light in the past decade. Among the few are those 
respecting deposits, taxation, codified policies, and what are known as valued 
policy laws. 

Many of the States have enacted laws requiring deposits from insurance com- 
panies of other States as a Lege ape to admitting them to transact business 
within their own borders. Each dollar of the assets of the companies is within the 
reach of the courts of all’the States, and so long as these assets are not designated 
by such State requirements, they can be made promptiy applicable to the demands 
of an extensive conflagration in any one of them. The effect of their dispersion 
under deposit laws, carried to their legitimate and inevitable conclusion, is to make 
of a strong, compact and trustworthy company a number of very small and weak 
fragments, to render it unable to incur any considerable loss in any one place with- 
out cousigning itself to bankruptcy, and the claimants upon it to disappointment 
from deferred and diminished payment. If such deposits are needed in any State, 
they are needed in every State; if a State having small cities requires any given 
amount of deposit, the States having larger cities require amounts greater in the 
Not reap than the population and business of the largest cities of such other 

tates exceed the population and business of such smaller cities. The mere state- 
ment of this obvious truth exhibits the extreme absurdity of deposit laws, 


Many of the States which once required such deposits have freed themselves 
from ouet may appropriately be designated as a ‘‘ relic of barbarism" by repealing 
their deposit acts and returning the securities they once held to the companies 
owning them. Within a year or two past the legislatures of two States have 
demonstrated their ability to emulate —— of a darker age by enacting de- 
it laws. No underwriter advocates deposit laws as an advantage to policy- 
olders. Some have openly favored their adoption as an advantage to the com- 
panies they represented, and whatever has been the pretense of any insurance rep- 
resentative who has advocated them, this has been his purpose, or he was not an 
underwriter. That gain has been expected by an extension of business and an in- 
crease of rate, on account of diminished competition growing -out of the refusal of 
the more conservative companies to hypothecate their assets in this manner is well 
known. To advocate deposit laws for such a purpose is doubtless acute, but an 
underwriter who believes that the true interests of policyholders and of insurance 
companies are identical, will refuse such advocacy. The trifling incidental advan- 
tages which may possibly have accrued to policyholders from deposits bear no 
proportion to the monstrous injury they are calculated to inflict upon them. 

With reference to the taxation of the property or the business of insurance com- 
panies, it is evident that the time has not arrived when this subject can be intelli- 
gently acted upon by legislators, and, if taxes bear equally upon all companies, it 
is a matter of indifference to the companies as to whether they be great or small. 
The taxation, whatever it be, falls back upon the people in whose supposed inter- 
est it is imposed, and they have to pay not only the tax itself, but also the expense 
incurred by the companies in collecting the additional premiums which must be 
had in order to meet the amount of tax, and, as in the transaction of business, a 
certain profit is also contemplated, this too must be paid by the people who are 
policyholders. Each one dollar of such tax paid by the companies will cost 
the policyholders at least $1.50. This certainly is not a cheap mode of taxing the 
people, for its collection is much more expensive than are taxes collected in the or- 
dinary way. It may be well enough to state to policyholders that this is a most 
costly mode of taxing themselves, and that the consequently increased charges for 
insuring interferes with the providence of the people; but these truths will be pre- 
sented rather as a matter of duty than with any expectation that the mass of the 
citizens are yet prepared to perceive the force of the argument. What should most 
earnestly be striven against is unequal taxation. In some States the taxation is out- 
rageous in amount, and it is often unequal. It is frequently Jevied upon gross receipts 
and not upon the net results after paying back to the people of the State the amount 
of losses and costs sustained therein. The effect of excessive taxation of its cor- 
porations by any State will necessarily lead to the transfer of corporate business to 
other States in which a more enlightened policy is pursued, and this for a time may 
be the only check upon reckless and unequal taxation. 

There is extreme danger to policyholders in the adoption of any new and 
untried laws affecting insurance policies. There are many underwriters yet in the 
business who are familiar with the insurance policy in common use forty years ago: 
The present policy is much more extended and minute, and the causes which led 
to this change are well known to those underwriters. At that time the legal 
decisions respecting insurance contracts were closely in accord with what is more 
elaborately stated in the policies of thisday. The precedents then quoted and 
relied upon were largely from reports of cases decided in the courts of Great 
Britain, and throughout this country the legal decisions were essentially uniform. 
With the progress of years rapid and extensive changes have occurred in this 
respect ; one after another the old decisions have been supplanted by those which 
are new and different. The citizens of this country have the advantage, or dis- 
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mented by a number of territorial courts, to establish insurance precedents for 
them. Some judges are not embarrassed by the possession of excessive legal lore, 
and astute lawyers induce less astute (and sometimes friendly) — to make 
decisions in violation of the plain intention of the policy as well as of the pre- 
cedents, and the result “a inures to the advantage of unscrupulous and 
undeserving claimants. As the bars against roguery have one after another been 
broken down, the policy has been amended and extended, and its provisions made 
more specific and plain, so that even the wayfaring judge, if he errs in his 
decision, is compelled to do so by design and not from ignorance. Every intel- 
ligent underwriter knows that the conditions of policies are made as elaborate and 
specific, as they are, in the interest of honest policyholders, and that they are 
designed to guard, and, to the extent to which they are observed they do guard, 
the honest policyholder against the dishonest one. Itis to the advantage of the 
honest a that the policy is what it is, and it would be still more to his 
advantage if the courts would forget to be demagogic and render their decisions 
free from bias, and in accord with the provisions of the policy. 

Many underwriters have found policyholders, having no claim for loss to adjust, 
and without intention of malpractice, who have deliberately argued that in case a 
policyhoider finds his property burned, the company whose policy covers it should 
pay him the amount named in that policy. They say the company has received 
the premium on that sum, and therefore it should pay the amount upon whica it 
charged that premium. If it does not pay the whole amount, then it received pay 
for service not performed. This gross error is entertained by many policyholders, 
and in larger proportionate numbers by such of them as estualie sustain loss. 
By such policyholders the policy is regarded not in its true character, that is, as a 
bond of indemnity, but instead, as a ticket in a lottery; and they consider that it 
their property is not burned they have lost their lottery venture. If it is burned 
they have drawn a prize, and are entitled to the full sum without even the usual 
deduction from lottery prizes. Of course, this is altogether fallacy, and notably 
so as to the premium charged. Thatis based upon the experience and expectation 
of partial losses. If all losses were total the premium charged would be increased 
immensely. An examination of the losses of a single company shows that the 
aggregate amount of losses sustained by that company was but 23 per cent of the 
insurance thereon. 

If these losses were all total, the premiums would be increased at least four-fold. 
The general experience of companies is probably much the same. If it be urged 
that this includes cases in which but a part of the insured property is burned, the 
ready and right reply is that all stand on the same basis—either the policy is a 
lottery-ticket, and any burning entitles the holder to the prize, or it is a contract 
to indemnify, and the actual loss only is to be ascertained and paid. The amount 
named in the policy serves only to fix the maximum limit of the company's lia- 
bility. Its real liability to the policyholder depends upon the facts at the time the 
fire occurs, and is the real insured loss, which may be from that maximum sum 
down to one single cent. But all losers do not make this error, and yet many of 
them are surprised and disappointed at not receiving the whole sum for which 
their buildings are insured. There has been a greater number of such disap- 
pointed policyholders within the past three years than during any prior ten years 
of the history of insurance in this country, and some of these disappointed men 
have become legislators. The question is, has wrong been done to these claim- 
ants? No! Not one in each five hundred cases, unless indeed the policy is a 
lottery-ticket and the loss a prize. The cause of these more numerous disappoint- 
ments is easy of explanation. The recent conflict brought an inflated currency 
and extravagant estimates and expectations. Business men and working men re- 
ceived high prices for their commodities and labor, and were compelled to pay 

rices still higher in proportion for all they ate or wore, for all they bought or 
built. Merchandise had been slowly and reluctantly tending tow: its normal 
value before 1873 came with its memorable commercial revulsion, toward which 
the country had been growing since 1861. It is easy to recall the indisposition of 
our citizens to accept that revulsion as anything more serious than ordinary revul- 
sions had proved to be. People had become so familiarized with the high-pressure 
system in living, in manufacturing, and in valuing their possessions, as to regard 
that as but natural which evidently was abnormal, and the general expectation was 
that a few months would see the financial storm and its effects spent. Real estate 
was for a long time held at the prices it had commanded before the reaction, and 
the whole year 1874 passed before the cost of building yielded materially to the 
pressure. From 1874 to 1878, however, the prices of building materials and of 
labor diminished from year toyear. A New York builder, for many years past and 
still extensively engaged in the business, has furnished a statement of the changes 
in the cost of constructing wooden buildings during those years. His statement is 
that work which in 1873 and 1874 cost $1002, would have been done in 1875 for 
$q00 ; in 1876 for $750 ; in 1877 for $665, and in 1878 for $600. The same work in 
this present year would cost $650, showing a moderate reaction. Care has been 
taken to test the correctness of this statement by the experience of builders in other 
places, the result being its close verification. 

There has arisen among the unthinking the absurd notion that insurance com- 
panies use efforts to induce policyholders to overinsure their premises, that they 
may thereby get premiums in excess of what they mean to pay in case of burning. 
Men, by the grace of constituents acting in evident ignorance of the uses for 
which the Creator designed their candidates, have been endowed with temporary 
legislative authority, and have in legislative halls, with all the earnestness of in- 
tense bigotry and prejudice, declared their conviction that the companies willfully 
insure in excess of the value of property, and therefore these wiseacres have voted 
that all companies should be punished by making the sum named in the policy 
the measure of damages when the property insured burns. It is to be ho that 
such '‘ wisdom will die with them." You who know what are the facts know how 
infinitely absurd and stupid is any such supposition. The instruction books sent 
by the companies to their agents as their guides are loaded with directions and 
warnings respecting over-insurance. 

But one of the popular errors which have influenced well-meaning legislators to 
advocate valued policy laws will be brought to your atteation, and that relates to 
litigated claims. By many who are not ignorant in relation to other matters, 
it seems to be supposed that insurance companies compel losers to collect by 
appeal to courts almost as many claims as are paid voluntarily, How many of the 
more than sixty thousand fires that take place annually in this country are inten- 
tionally kindled by the insured it is ible to determine. Discriminating un- 
derwriters have declared their conviction that the mercenary burnings equal one- 
third of the whole number. If it be but one-eighth of the whole, we have at least 
eight thousand such villainies annually, and of them insured. If these were 
all brought before the courts, what a frightful amount of insurance litigation would 
take place. It is true that not unfrequently the burning is so unartistical See 
that the acute adjuster lays bare to the performer himself his knowledge of the 
successive steps taken to accomplish the evil work, and flight or confession and 
abandonment of the claim follow. The insurance companies contest only so many 





cases as are needed to place incendiarism under some degree of restraint. By the 
courtesy of a number of the companies transacting the business of 
extensively, it is found that sixteen of them sustalned 

losses, and that the number of suits instituted in these cases was one to each 171 
losses, or a fraction under six-tenths of a lawsuit to each one hundred losses. It is 
found by the added explanation of several of oe ny eee that more than one- 
half of these suits were never tried, but were withdrawn by action of the claimants, 
and of the remainder that more than one-half of all that have reached legal deci- 
sion, were decided in favor of the companies ; and also that large modifications of 
the claims were made in many of the cases in which the claimants secured ver- 
dicts. The fact that but two companies report suits instituted against them in a 
proportion as large as one per cent of the loss claims, and that but two report suits 
as low as one-half per cent of such claims, shows how uniform is the action of the 
companies. These figures will still further impress thoughtful underwriters 
the conviction that in their indisposition to endure the annoyance and costs of li 
gation, honest policyholders are wronged. In the face of these facts legislative 
solons exact laws that keep insurance companies out of courts to which all citizens 
are entitled to appeal by the constitution of the country, and they vote for valued 
a laws and for kindred encouragement to rogues to prey upon honest policy- 

olders. 

Underwriters have opposed such laws everywhere, and they have insisted that 
such departures from sound principles would lead to increased burn- 
ings; and the underwriters are right. This evil legislation is yet new, but its dis- 
cussion has been widely spread. Unreflecting icyholders sympathize with it. 
The press has, in many cases, lent itself to criticisms and comments which have 
proved to be wrong in every instance when the facts known, respecting 
particular cases, and this too tends to promote the demoralization. It is too 
early to find definite results, and still there are facts which warn ters to 
make them selves ready by such an enhancement of premium as shall give ‘ 
lators pause in their thoughtless work. Fifteen companies have courteously fur- 
nished the uumber of losses sustained by them in the first six months of 1878 and 
1879, respectively, and these are as follows: For 1878, 7,932 losses; for 1879, 
10 396 losses; an increase in the number of burnings of over thirty per cent. A 
careful examination of the facts ing the business of these companies shows 
that an increase of oo number of their losses is in excess of what 
the changes shown in t business would properly bring. To what then are we 
to attribute the extra 20 per cent? The general business outlook is brighter than 
at any time since 1873; the foreign market awaits the products of the farmer; no 
city has been destroyed and there have been no extensive prairie fires. What then 
is to account for this large increase in the number of burnings? It is left to the 
legislator who advocates valued policy laws to answer. 

Some claims are so gross, either on account of the fire or of excessive demands, 
as to make resistance an unavoidable duty, and it is also absolutely necessary to 
preserve proper precedents py sere the principles of insurance. Of the suits 
instituted, a large proportion is decided altogether in favor of the companies, and 
in most of the other cases such modifications of the amounts claimed are reached 
as to secure tothe companies that for which they contended. This success is 
owing to the reluctance with which suits are entered into and the consequent 
testing of the vilest cases only; but no degree of success pa the vexation of 
having unsettled claims outstanding during the five or eight years commonly spent 
in reaching definite conclusions, nor does success in itself compensate for 
occupied and the annoyance caused. 

The average policy-holder will not immediately accept or comprehend the truth 
that it is himself and not the insurance company that suffers from insurance 
laws, but we know that this is irrevocable truth. We know further that the insur- 
ance company is, not immediately indeed, but in the end, a gainer by such laws. 
The greater the hazard of insuring. so long as that hazard does not lead to the 
sudden annihilation of the companies, so much the greater the profit. If fires are 
from any cause, physical or moral, made proportionately more numerous, there will 
be at least as great a proportionate increase in the premiums, and upon the lar, 

remium receipts the profits will be based. The premium-payer must pay for the 
increased losses and also for the cost of collecting that increased amount, as well 
as for the contemplated extra profit of the company. Insurance companies need 
fear only such losses as will, with the swiftness of a great conflagration, carcy off 
all they possess. A gradual increase of losses, whether it be an increase of 20 per 
cent or of 5° per cent per annum, can be met by them with profit. 

The profits of the business of insurance at this time are quite unsati to. 
the companies, and it is by no means unreasonable to sup that the increase of 
fires which bad insurance aed nny will hasten the time when a comp’ 
readjustment of charges will produce an adequate profit. That such laws are cal- 
culated to produce, and will produce, an increase of fires is regarded by under- 
writers to be as certain as it is certain that the sun will continue to rise. law 
which governs in this matter is as immutable as the laws of God. Why, then, 
should the representatives of insurance companies oppose such legislation or 
expose such judicial action? For the sake of the companies represent ? 
Absolutely, no; but because as good citizens, having better kn ge in respect 
to such laws and their effect, they owe it to their fellow-men to do what they can to 
ee a wanton destruction of taxable values and the unnecessary enhancement of 

urdens upon premium-payers, and also because, as moral men, they are bound 
» crpene what tends to increase demoralization and promotes the 
the people. 

A few weeks ago one of the buildings of Lafayette College, at Easton, Pa., was 
nearly destroyed, with policies for $120,000 upon it. With prompt harmony the 
college authorities and the representatives of the companies insuring it united in 
the selection of — experts to ascertain the cost of restoring the structure 
in complete order. ey reported that it could be done for $108,000, and both 
parties agreed to the justness of-the award. It is to be hoped that it was in ignor- 
ance of these facts t one of the local papers published a criticism upon 
action of the companies, stating that the ‘* struggling institution " paid premiums 
to ‘‘ grasping insurance companies " too “‘ nig: ly” to pay the loss, and 
urging ‘legislative action to protect policy-holders,"” and ap; were the 
names of fifteen offending companies ; and it would be difficult to find their peer 
in any other fifteen. 

There may be instances in which public criticism is demanded, but it is certain] 
not unreasonable to hold that such ¢x-farte statements should never be submi 
to the public tribunal when they “<. first be weighed with the statements of the 
officers of the company interested. is careless criticism by public journals, un- 
less arrested, prove a potent promoter of demoralization respecting 
and the evil influences combined threaten still greater harm to honest - 
holders. The evil arising from unnecessary burning up of property is y 

reat, and the indications are strong that it will soon be greater. This nation 
Carns up annually many times as much of its earned taxable value as is burned by 
other civilized nations, and the question arises; What can insurance companies 
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and their officers do to reduce this exhausting destruction, or at least to prevent its 
increase? It is easier to tell what they can not do. They cannot afford to meet 
legislative strikes, whether originated by members of such bodies, or by the impe- 
cunious and unscrupulous creatures who hang about the skirts of legislatures, as 
their promoters wish to be met. Peace purchased under such circumstances will 
have to be too often and too dearly bought, and besides, the battle is not the battle 
of the companies. ‘The losses, which used to occur annually in the proportion of 
one to about one hundred and twenty policies, and which now reach one to about 
one hundred policies, show that even ninety-nine out of each one hundred have no 
fire, large or small, accidental or intentional, in any one year, and when we know 
that a large majority of the fires are accidental, it is seen that the incendiary rogues 
are but a small proportion of the entire community. Honest policyholders should 
be taught that such rogues do a mischief largely in excess of the numerical propor- 
tion which the fires they cause bear to the whole number of fires; honest fires are 
indeed sometimes great, but that class embraces nearly all the fires which cause 
small damage, while the incendiary is bent on mischief, and never causes what 
would be classed with small fires, except when his plans miscarry. If we assume 
that one-third of the losses of the first six months of this year were begotten, of 
evil design, we should know more than one-half of the entire loss was fraudulent. 
The large number of small, and generally accidental, fires which take place would 
surprise one unacquainted with the facts. The proofs of loss of a single company 
to which I have access, show that out of two thousand yearly losses, nearly one- 
half are for sums of one hundred dollars and under, 

An instance is recalled in which a building insured as a dwelling had been con- 
verted into a wholesale crockery warehouse with its attendant packing and un- 
packing and straw litter. The company’s officers said to the claimant: ‘‘ Your 
policy is by its terms worthless, but we will pay you such share of your loss as the 
premium you paid would have insured at a proper rate for the changed risk.” 
When the claimant demurred to this, he was informed that no further considera- 
tion would be given to the case, until he became sa’‘isfied that he had no legal claim, 
and that what was proposed was the extreme of liberality. He soon returned, and, 
admitting the truth, cheerfully accepted that proportionate amount, 

As a general rule, mutual companies restrict their payments to two-thirds of the 
actual loss, and companies not mutual, such as those at New Orleans, make a con- 
dition in many of their policies to pay but three-fourths of the loss. A uniform rate 
of payment for all classes of buildings an all conditions of merchandise and man- 
ufacturing property cannot be properly maintained. No doubt, two-thirds is as 
low a proportion as should be paid in any case, while in cases of commission mer- 
chandise as much as 96 per cent shouldbe paid. It is contrary to public policy 
that any policyholder should be so protected by insurance, as to make it to hima 
matter af indlliieanee as to whether his property does or does not burn. 


There is but one other of the many obligations of insurance companies to their 
policyholders to which I shall call your attention, and that is the obligation 
to avail themselves of the best means to ascertain what are equitable 
charges for insuring, the different hazards seeking insurance, and to require 
rates that are ample, while they are not extravagant. For each such rates 
necessitates organized association. The business of insurance differs from 
other business transactions in that its cost cannot be measured, as can the 
cost of houses and lands, ships and stocks, merchandise and personal property 
generally. ‘fhe dealer in these, when he sells them, may easily know at the time 
of the transaction what he has gained or lost. The sellers of indemnity against 
loss by fire cannot know this with certainty, and can only approximate to it by the 
common contribution of the individual experience of all companies transacting ary 
considerable business. The larger the aggregate of the business contributed, so 
much the more accurate is the knowledge gained. The premiums charged for in- 
suring $100 for a year range, according to the hazard, from a sum below twenty- 
five cents to one exceeding one thousand cents, and between these extremes are 
hundreds of differing hazards, the number of classified hazards being very largely 
increased by the mingling of different hazards, and by the risk which any greater 
hazard adds to a smaller one in its vicinity. The underwriter must affix to each of 
these the most justly discriminating charge of which he is capable. To do this 
properly—that 1s, without charging excessively for one risk and insufficiently for 
another—he must exercise a wise judgment, based upon his own experience or 
upon that of some other. The experience of an underwriter, transacting a large 
amount of business for a series of years, of course enables him to‘exercise the more 
nearly correct judgment, but that judgment will be still better based if it can obtain 

. the results of the experience of others. It follows that the best results are to be 
secured by the largest attainable aggregation of experience. Besides this, the 
hazards are constantly and greatly changing, some for the better and more of them 
for the worse, and the widest individual experience and judgment need the correc- 
tion which the many are able to afford. Such contributing association can be 
efficiently sustained only where the rate which the aggregate experience suggests 
is maintained uniformly and in full integrity by all substantial companies transact- 
ing business extensively. The aggregate cash capitals of the insurance compan- 
ies transacting business in the State of New York on the 1st day of July last 
amounted to $76,223,522. There can burn in the city of New York a space one 
mile in length by one-half of a mile in breadth, which would destroy a value more 
than three times greater than that amount of capital. The burning which melted 
away the structures on five square miles of your own city, and which made Chicago 
forever memorable to underwriters, is now eight years old, and the more humble 
effort of Boston took place seven years ago, and already many underwriters and 
some heads of fire departments are ready to believe there can be no more great 
fires. It is to be hoped that these may much longer be able to cherish this delu- 
sion, for delusion it certainly is. In the city of New York there have been, since 
1875, three fires which, in my judgment, needed only one-half of Chicago's gale of 
October 8, 1871, to enable them to outrival that horridly heroic example of burn- 
ing. 

K contrast. In this connection it will be instructive to contrast the losses sus- 
tained in France with those sustained in this country, The amount reported at 
risk by the companies transacting business in the State of New York on the 31st 
day of December last is $6,381,193,216. The reports of those companies of the 
losses of jhe first six months of the present year show that they had paid for losses 
$17,260,339.43, and that their unpaid losses July 1, 1879, exceeded those unpaid at 
the colse of 1878 in the sum of $1,038,370.73, showing the whole loss to be 
$18,353,710.20. This amount makes the ratio of loss which occurred here during 
one half a year 28% cents for each $100 of the amount at risk, while in France 
= losses were but 4% cents upon each $100 of the amount there at risk for a 
whole year. 

The result of American underwriting has shown that if the companies, taken 
together, are to make anything by their business, the loss cost must not exceed an 
= sixty per cent upon the premiums, ‘The losses in the city of New York 
have unusually severe during the past six months, but it seems evident that 

so long as the rates now current there prevail, the former moderate percentage of 





—_————__. 


loss is impossible. The aggregate premium receipts in that city for the year ter- 
minating July 1, 1879, were $4,557,702.14, and the aggregate losses sustained by 
insurance companies were $4,766,045, or $208,343 in excess of the premium 
receipts. This excess of loss and the entire expenses of the business had to be 
paid out of the income from investments, or out of former accumulations, or 
where these failed, out of the capital. | 

A careful analysis of results for a period of twenty years, or for such part of that 
time as they had been transacting and repeating business in this country was 
made in 1874 of the business of thirty-eight insurance companies, comprising all 
those more extensively engaged in it. The statistics proved that they had earned 
on premiums received $271,293,368.59, and had paid for losses and business 
expenses $283,908,653.73, showing a net deficiency « f $12,615,285.14. Besides 
this, during that twenty years hundreds of companies had been made bankrupt 
mainly by great-fires, and millions of insurance capital had been utterly lost, : 

Officers, managers and agents everywhere, and of every grade, owe it to policy- 
holders to acquaint them with these facts, and to educate them up to a full appre- 
hension that tneir interests demand that the companies be so fairly paid for their 
policies as to permit them to build up surpluses, and to fortify their policyhold- 
ers and thymselves against the severest shocks, or else to compensate their ‘stock- 
holders to such 1dequate extent as to lead them to revive all ably-managed insur- 
ance companies. 

Connected with each of the different classes of companies are able underwriters 
and noble men, whom we all respect and esteem. Their responsibilities are great, 
their true iaterests are one. Their noonday labors, and often their mid- 
night thoughts, are given to their business and its embarrassments, and from 
these embarrassments those thoughts and labors, aided by the force of cir- 
cumstances, will yet b:ing up this branch of commerce, without which com- 
merce as now conducted is impossible, and which at the same time protects 
in the best manner the property of the lowliest When that result is 
achieved, the underwriters who manage the companies that remain will have 
a large experi nce to guide their future, and a warmer respect for the 
rights of their associates in the business and for their obligations to each 
other. Then respect and regard for each other will prevent improper rivalry, 
and will lead them to refuse to degrade themselves by countenancing any indi- 
vidual or organization in either dishonestly or recklessly depreciating substantial 
companies or the underwriters who manage them. This mutual, manly respect 
will no: be an exercise of mere sentiment, but will be the outgrowth of a more 
profound business knowledge, and will mean business more judiciously and ably 
conducted. We await that good time coming with faith <# hope. Its coming 
affects every agent in every place, and all will partake of the advantages to follow. 
A better appreciation of insurance truths will precede and hasten the coming 
resurrection. 

Regretting the length which this paper, which is yet to myself incomplete and 
unsatisfactory, has reached, I close by urging upon you my conviction that the 
business of fire insurance is competent to engross and extend the profoundest 
thought and widest capacity of those engaged in it ; that this application must be 
made in order to constitute und-rwriters, and that thought and capacity so em- 
ployed will enable an underwriter to be in an unusual degree a benefactor to his 
fellow-men. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hope’s address, the following was offered by I. S. 
Blackwelder : 

Resolved, That the Fire Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest, tender teir 
most hearty and cordial thanks to Mr. George T. Hope, president of the 
Continental Insurance Company, of New York, for his able, thoughtful and instruc- 
tive address, delivered at this decennial meeting of the association. We hail the 
address of Mr. Hope, and his presence on this occasion, as an augury that in the 
very near fu'ure the vast business of fire underwriting in this country is about to re- 
ceive that attention and thought from all connected with it—and especially from 
those in the field—that the great and far reaching interest demands, and particu- 
larly that what has been and is heing done by the field men is to have trom execu- 
utive officers that recognition, co-operation and help which is necessary and of vital 
importance to the success of their efforts. 

The resolution was adopted by an unanimous rising vote. 

Mr. Moody: I move that we adjourn until nine o'clock to-morrow morning, 


Carried. 
SECOND DAY- MORNING SESSION. 


THURSDAY, Sept. 18, 1879. 

The president called the Convention to order at nine o'clock A, M. e 

The secretary read letters from Edward S. Gay, president of the Fire Under. 
writers’ Association of the South, and A. J. Woodworth, president of the New 
York State Board of Underwriters, embodying their personal regrets together 
with their well wishes for the association of the Northwest. 

Mr. Blackwelder: I move that a committee from each of the Western States be 
appointed for the purpose of nominating an Executive Committee. ‘The motion 
was carried. 

The President : The next paper in order is that by Mr. Castleman. While we are 
waiting for him, we will let a passenger or two out of this Omnibus. Mr. Walker 
was unable to read the Omnibus on account of a sore throat and the Secretary 


then read 
THE OMNIBUS. 


How familiar! The common level of uneven humanity, The vehicle always on 
hand, sometimes free, sometimes twenty-five cents, sometimes fifty, the last named 
being the proper figures for the monthly expense account. Who has not enjoyed the 
exquisite pleasure of firsteseat at the door, and with unspeakable delight witnessed 
the discomfiture and growls of the poor devils doomed to climb over boots and 
bags tothe forward end next the team. Then again been compelled to stand a 
rehearsal of such experience and inwardly and often outwardly, curse the beast at 
the door, who would not budge an inch at the request: ‘‘ Please move up, gentle- 
men.”’ The common receptacle of the odds and ends, the scraps, the scolds, the 
fault-finders, the explosives and the ‘tit bits" from the literary table of this Asso- 
ciation. Whatever the demand it is always ready for use or abuse. With this in- 
troduction the omnibus will proceed to unload. 

A CONGLOMERATION FOR THE OMNIBUS, 
I was thinking, last week, as I sat in my room, 
’Mid the shades an i the shadows of gathering gloom : 
** Next week is our meeting ; the boys will be there 
From all points of the compass, whether rainy or fair ; 
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They will come with wits sharpened and ears opened wide, 
And give each poor br:thera pu ch in the side 
Who has dared to prepare, for our edification, 
With labor and research, a learned dissertation 
On some curious point in adjustment or rules 
Of apportionment not to be found in the schools 
Or a metaphysical paper ornate, 
That will tell us at once the adequate rate 
For the hazards immoral, or moral, one passed 
In the course of a year in the different classes 
Of risks ; or some brother, more boid than the rest, 
Will lay down the rules for intuitive test.” 
And it struck me, while sitting there all in the gloom : 
** These papers will surely get prosy—there’s room 
For something more light and less prolix and long ; 
Why is it some brother can’t sing us a song ?”’ . 
And then, in the darkness, a demon-like el 
Seemed to shriek and to howl, ** Why not do it yourself ?”” 
And he kept up this howling till this fragment grew, 
And I wish he or I was in Hades—don't you ? 


Let us look round and see if the old guard is there, 
Who, ten years ago, had the courage to dare, 

In spite of the frowns and bendchaldens of sower, 
To start the Northwest on its annual fouer. 

One of them 1s with us presiding to-day, 

Our Com city friend surely cav’t stay away. 

These two have been with us throu thick and through thin, 
And they've come to stay with us for ten years agin. 
‘The member from Euclid, who'll teach us to shave 
Our poor building claimants until they just rave, 
And, seeking relief in the popular will, 

Give a Roland for Oliver—** the Howland bill,’” 
Whose legal aspects it, beyond doubt, 

Will expand and declare when decisions are out. 
But for that we must wait; so as a face 

Can't some of our legal lights take up the case ? 

For we include several judges, and so should 

Be able to cope with the law points, you know, 

And they ough: to post us at once, seems to me, 

So results of decisions may discounted be. 


But Judges are not all we have in possession— 

We've men from all branches, and trades and profession. 
The clergy is with us, physicians as well, 

And merchants who've left off their dry goods to sell— 
To sell sound insurance the people unto; 

And last, but not least, we’ve a poet or two— 

Those chaps who pile up their rhymes so sweet, 

And pay court to “ the muse with the flying feet.” 
One whom we held in highest regard, 

That elegant finished and silver-tongued bard, 

Clear across the sea has ventured to stray, 

Yet, strange paradox, was ne’er “ over the bay.”’ 
Another, whose measures if ever he tell, 

Is sure to raise in our bosoms a swell, 

Now, rubbing the long lumber out of his eyes, 

Is so prepared to give us a surprise 

For flour’mills now he has learned by note, 

Sing ** Hey the dusty miller and h s du ty coat,” 


3ut 1 said in commencing, that “ prolix and long,” 
If I keep it up this way ‘twill crowd on it strong, 
And the names that deserve on Fame’s tablets to stand 
I can’t do them justice, I throw up my hand. . 
Yet, as Llo»k at the faces now here, 
I miss quite a number. I turn with a fear 
To the rolls of past members—my fear turns out true, 
And the tear that will start dims the page to my view. 
There are some who were with us but ten years ago, 
Who encouraged, who aided, who helped us to grow, 

** Are not here with us now in a bodily form, 
Are not here w th us now with their hearts beating warm. 
Yet they know and they see, and they feel as before, 
Mia scenes of to-day they are here en raffort.”’ 
Though the check on our rolls numbers them with the slain, 
Yet those stars speak the hope that we shall meet again, 
That when done with this earth, and its woe and its weal, 
We shall join them for aye in the land o’ the leal. 


To come back to the present, Just what have we done 
In the ten years that’s past? We at lea-t have begun 
To win some respect from the powers that first frowned 
When their annual meetings began to come round. 

They say, ** Now maybe some good after all, 

And as, by the way, we must go West this Fall, 

We'll just go at once and give the boys grecting, ; 
And see wnat they make of their tenth annual meeting.” 
This much have we gained, and ’tis something we own ; 
But looking the field over causes a groan ; 

For ten years we've met and our talk has been grand, 
To-day let us see how close by it we stand. 

Term policies written on oom and stock, 

By those who should have been the first ones to block. 
This ** bowing to Baal,’’ with the permits we give, 
’Tis a wonder to me how the companies live. 

Gasoline by the quantity, carpenters rate 

An Antideluvian in these Western States, 

And if buildings have several divisions and walls, 

That one part may stand if another one falls, 

We must Fiaaket them all or get rusticated, 

‘** The owners of this risk must be conci/iated.”’ 

And as for the rates, they are demoralized, busted, 
With the National Board have they got up and dusted. 
And we are not most at fault by a heavy majority, 
While tis treason worst kind to reflect on authority. 
Though the heavens should fall let the truth be made known, 
Authority now-a-days is short of back bone. 

Surveys? ‘* Never take them, it never would do, 

To mention a survey our patients unto”’— 

Say the agents, and the companies squirm 

And twist like achild with the colic or worms. 

** But we can’t lose the business, a bit of a cough 

And the risk is marked “* passed,” when it should be marked “ off,”’ 
Lest the next special hazard should not follow suit, 

So the books are filled up this “* Dead Sea fruit.”’ 

Then for an addenda to this sort of thing, 

And, thinking to pull an additional string, 





A strictly “en persone” missive is sent 
Keep this confidential, we pay twenty per cent 
Commissions.’’ Another soon after arrives : 

“* On the best of some classes, we pay twenty-five,” 
And companies do this, who should know better; 
Not brand themselves with the scarlet letter. 
Our agents at best are only human. 
Such a company, like the scarlet woman, 
Beware, remember the Scriptures tell 

** In the end their steps take hold on hell.” 
Yet these are but samples ; oh ! brothers and friends, 
Let us stopand reflect where such business ends. 

’ Twere a fitting conclusion to our first decade, 
If such a strong, vi us protest were made, 
As should bring us all orders to put on the brakes, 
if wedon’t get them soon, we are“ bound to see snakes.” 
The East and the West are the Dog and the Tail— 
Did you ever know the old proverb to fail ? 
That the tail can’t compel the dog to wag ; 
Yet of late it has seemed “‘ to a man up a tree, 
That the dog of the tail was requesting *‘ wag me.” 
Now nature revolts at such a proceeding, 
Dislikes to comply with any such pleading, 
And remembering forever exploits at ng, 
The tail would remark let the dog do the wagging. 
But this codicil adds lest his courage should flag, 
That ’tis * ready, and willing and anxious to wag.” 
Forgive me, the thoughts that come crowding apace, 
Have already taken too much of the space 
To the Omnibus given. This demoniac son, 
I close with a wish which will not keep you Ee . 
Here’s a health to the boys, who comprise the Northwest ; 
Here's hoping they always may strive for the best 
Things attainable in the profession, 
And go upward and onward without retrogression, 

’ Till perfection’s summit 1s reached, and now 
May we all meet again in ten years. Here's How. 


St. Louis, Fuly 25, 1879. 
‘“MORAL HAZARD.” . 


Statements are constantly made by officers of large experience, that the moral 
hazard amounts to frm 20 to 4° per cent. What does this mean? Is it a fact ora 
slur upon public honor? and if a fact, how shall it be met and treated in our daily 
practice? Does the statement mony | imply what it seems to? that such a low state 
of public morals exist—that every third or fifth customer, on suitable opportunity, 
will burn his property, and make a claim on an insurance company? Nothing of 
the sort is intended. An insurance compar y issues 1000 policies to 1000 customers. 
Premiums, $30 000. The usual number of losses occurring from such patronage is 
five to ten claims, amounting to $12,509. 20 per cent is $2500 fraudulent, or lorty 
per cent is $5000, from one to three claims. The faithful patrons being as 997 or 
999 is to one or three of the baser class. The members who perpetrate frauds are 
consequ- ntly very few, and they seldom deal in petty claims, but go for larger specu- 
tion. Where the nine honest claimants are settled with for $8500, one fraud comes 
in for $4000, or costs that in litigation, expenses, compromise, etc. One or two 
such rascals among 1000 patrons therefore effects the volume of loss disastrously 
fron 20 to 40 per cent, and the astounding fact comes from the power that a single 
bad customer yy tooo has to work such evil results. It is the strychnine of our 
trade, yet where is the agent with eyes keen enough to possibly detect moral hazard 
in the mass, where it is so infinitesimal that faithful p+trons are 999 to one corrupt 
dealer? Among agency companies the losses run about % to 1 per cent of the 
number of patrons. Frauds are much less than from 20 per cent to 40 per cent of 
the number ofclaims. They come in larger amounts than honest fires produce, 
and thus affect the loss column to the percentage so oten stated. To test this con- 
clusion, take a State of 1,000,000 population. One-fourth of the people, or 250,000, 
are property owners. Six-tenths of them—r50,o0o—insure. From this patronage 
the number of losses will be 750 to 1500 per annum, and to that number 75 to 150 
will be fraudulent, or only 1-20 to 1-10 of 1 per cent of patrons. The conclusion is 
every patron should be charged for the average rate of moral hazard, which in 
s-hedule rating would add at least one-tenth on all physical hazards to meet this 
fixed element of loss. The singularity «f the case is that whil+ the profession for 
the past twenty-five years has been strongly asserting the moral hazard was about 
equ l to 33% per cent of all losses, no schedule or other rating has ever practically 
dealt with the subject, as one of those plain and true factors of loss, which, in the 
logic of events, there is n> way of escaping, and only is to be met by collecting the 
adequate per cent of its cost. If delicacy of treatment with the public is required, 
express the subject algebraically. Thus: Physical hazards 2,50 x = 10, 1s 24 per 
cent, Respectfully, 

|. B. BENNETT. 


REFLECTIONS. 


Your average local agent meets his special with cordial greetings. Cause : his 
neighbor has either bid for his expiring business at reduced rates or he wants 
authority to cut his neighbors’ rates. In either case his special is obliging and the 
next mail carries hence, with the added authority of the special, that this reduction 
was necessary to keep the ‘‘ Quirk and Sneak" Company from getting it. Neither 
is concerned with the fact that the rate is below a paying average and will in the 
end result in loss to his company. The company ‘“ passes" the risk under a 
mental protest perhaps, but it is engaged in the fight to demonstrate the natural 
law of the survival of the fittest. A fight, by the way, which bids high to show that 
the “‘ fittest’ will not long exist. In the nature of things the locals will not arrest 
this competition. The special force could do much for good but they won't. 
They are chiefly remarkable now-a-days for sound theories and bad practices and 
the only remedy lies with the companies themselves, so long as they continue to 
pass risks at less, even then half, the rate they should obtain; the fight which is 
costing us self respect, the respect of the insurer and the capital emplo in the 
business will continue. If the ‘‘Omnibus” could reach the ears of the. share- 
holders it would whisper that it is time for them to call a halt to the management 
of companies. Ifa halt is not soon called it is high up among the probabilities 
that the stockholder will be in the condition of the boy, who, at the request of his 
companies invested his last cent in a pipe filled with the weed. The companion 
coolly took possession and enjoyed the smoke. The investor inquired how he was 
to get return for his investment, between whiffs the smoker replied’ You can 
play stockholders and—spit. Is not the question asked a year ago ? 

‘“It is a question of rates,” answered. The other elements of common sense in 
the mind of the writer who asked that question, are never lacking in a company 
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that insists that a prime factor is the rate, how rates beget over-insurance and over- 
insurance moral hazard. This matter of moral hazard, by the way, is very often 
like electricity in a cat's back, latent, and when rubbed by hard times or unfortu- 
nate returns, or a want of business capacityand energy, charged by over-insurance 
becomes manifest, how rates are also increasing the laborious work of the ad- 
juster. He is answering the conundrum of ‘ what relation have low rates to the 
question of salvage."" When he fails his dispair is as great as that of the young 
special, who on his first trip running out of expense money wired his company 
‘*out of funds, what shall I do?” The liberal construction of policy condition, 
said to have obtained in Georgia which paid for assets under the head of 
musical instruments, no longer has a place in his mind. His powers of strict con- 
struction are rapidly becoming as acute as that of a Calhoun, and his logic as irre- 
sistible as that of a Webster and occasiona!ly a Clawing, asks: Did I insure the 
company, or the company insure me. The adjuster should explain that it is all a 
question of rate. Despite his general success in extracting salvage his company 
continues to put forth statements and they are not under stated, showing decreased 
assets and increased liabilities. 


ENTHUSIASM AND EXPERIENCE. 


Enthusiasm without experience is a force often destructive. Its natural bent is 
against secure things and established ways. Itis impatient of guidance. It won't 
listen to revelation. It never accepts lessons of experience without pain and a 
loss to its working power. The loss may be slight or serious, but it will be some- 
thing. Experience on the other hand, without enthusiasm, is utterly inoperative 
and useless—has no assertive or aggressive power. It stands the natural opposite 
of enthusiasm, yet indispensable to it, and worthless without it. It has been said 
that at the age of thirty enthusiasm begins to wane, and experience to increase. 
The change may begin at an earlier or later date, depending upon the oppor- 
tunity and individual peculiarity. A proper blending of the two qualities makes 
the successful man. And for that matter the successful insurance company. 

It is, perhaps, true that experience is often of less value to the professor of under- 
writing than to that of any other calling, yet it is of value, and the wonder is that 
so little regard is paid to its lessons. No ordinary power is sufficient to check a 
bad tendency in the business of insurance. It will resist all manner of moderate 
alarm, and rush on to its own destruction. It must be a Chicago fire, followed 
quickly by one at Boston. These calamities were sufficient to call a halt. One 
can't help sympathizing with the boy who was kicked by the mule and despoiled 
of much beauty; yet we are told he gained much experience. Over one year 
ago the field was reviewed and the word went forth ‘‘ not yet." Recently the 
semi-annual exhibits appeared, displaying garments all tattered and torn; still 
the Zulus must be exterminated, so they tell us, and the mad scramble goes on. 


STRAYED OR STOLEN—A LOST STABLE. 


Before any railroads were completed to Minnesota, the following singular 
insurance incident occurred: Insurance was effected on a mortgage interest upon 
a commodious dwelling and stone barn, situated in the vicinity of St. Paul. 
In due course of events, the dwelling burned, the barn was saved uninjured, which 
with ground, was worth $1500. The mortgage was paid on subrogating it to the 
insurance company, and proceedings for foreclosure at maturity of the debt were 
commenced to secure salvage by sale of the property. Being late in the Fall when 

* these matters culminated, the special agent attending to the case was suddenly 
compelled to take the last steamboat of the season down the river to avoid an 
ice blockade; innocently concluding stone stables could not migrate before his 
return the following summer, when he had occasion to look after the condition 
and sale of this real estate. To his utter amazement the barn had then totally 
disappeared, neither stone or stick of timber remained to indicate its original site, 
nor was any clue or trace ever obtained of its remarkable exit or transformation ! 
Neighbors did not remember when? where? or how? it was demolished or 
removed. It had been spirited away—completely obliterated in identity. Shot 
the mortgage ; avoided salvage and proved itself to be the liveliest, yet stealthiest 
stone stable in the State of Minnesota. Sw rosa, watch salvage even though it 
be apparently safe as a stone stable. J. B. B. 


FOR OMNIBUS. 
After Hodge's ‘Golden Thought.” 


When this long, long strife is over, 
And rates are once again maintained, 
Will not regrets around us hover 
That time lost cannot be regained ? 


Let us check this rush to ruin, 

And in our “gizzards have some sand ;” 
Let each one grasp his tiller firmly 

And steer with a steadier hand. 


Wecannot trust to combination, 
Leave that to railroads and the rest ; 
Honesty must be our sure foundation, 
While each one does his “* level best.”’ 


Local boards should have our fav or . 
When controlled by honest hands ; 
But they must never be a lever 
To satisfy a few selfish demands. 
Our agease all should be inspired 
With the genuine spirit of reform, 
F. rlong since it hath transpired 
That coercion worketh harm. 
Look back, you “ gri ck luggers’’! 
Spot the error you have made; 
Reform them for the future, 
Then perchance it will be said : 


__‘* Well done, good and faithful ‘‘ salvage hunter ’’! Or, perchance, what is most 
likely to be remarked : ‘‘ You are old and feeble now, and, as our directors recom- 
mend retrenchment, we suggest that at an early date you “‘ take a walk.” 

UNITED WE STAND—DIVIDED WE FALL. 
Mr. J. B. Castleman read the following paper on the subject of ‘‘ United we 

Stand; Divided We Fall.”’ 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association : 


It is not a matter of my seeking that I have the honor to have been assigned to 
duty as one of the members chosen to address you on the occasion of our tenth 











meeting. It is no fault of mine that some one better fitted has not been in my 
stead. Neither is it by my option that there has been selected for me a text which 

suitable as it might once have been and may again be, can scarcely now be handled 
without risking something said that had better have been left unsaid. This fact 
comes from the very representation of our organization, which is personal in its 
membership, personal in its aim, personal in its influence, representing every 
variety of company, every shade of underwriting opinion, every grade of official 
power, and every degree of responsibility for a condition of things that should not 
be. It demands, therefore, more tact than I can command to discuss cause and 
effect, without seeming to criticise, aye, and without actually criticising, the course 
of those of us who have contributed to bring about a state of affairs ruinous to the 
prosperity of the business with whose protection and care we are charged. With 
such views as to the text assigned, it may be wondered, Mr. President, why I am 
here at all. In answer, I have to say that it is in obedience to the appointment of 
our executive committee, who, because I happen to have chosen Kentucky for my 
birthplace, have selected as the subject of my remarks the motto of my good old 
State, ‘‘ United we stand; divided we fall." This is the motto engraven on the 
seal of a Southern State, the fifteenth of the Union—a motto remarkable for its 
historical import and political significance. It will soon be sixty-seven years since 
Kentucky adopted herseal. That by legislative act of December 2oth, 1792, repre- 
sents two friends embracing, canopied by the name of Kentucky, and round about 
hem the words, ‘‘ United we stand; divided we fall." It is due to underwriting 
candor, Mr. President, to admit that during the specially hazardous times which 
this country experienced from 1861 to 1865, many thousand Kentuckians, either 
forgetful of their motto or unmindful of its teachings, or misinterpreting its lesson, 
undertook to perform a task in accomplishing which all their valor and sincerity 
failed to render them successful, Yet the good Lord put a better mind into us 
a‘ter four years of religious training, and, true to the significance of the State seal, 
we are guided by this precept in faithful recognition of i's principles. 


The history of that civil conflict seems repeating itself now in a most un-civil 
insurance war; and, in proportion to the numbers engaged, the battle now being 
waged is by far the more disastrous in its consequences. 

And, Mr. President, with ‘‘ success on the upper road and death on the lower,” 
there has never existed in the history of conflict greater need for good generalship. 
The clumsy tactics which marshals inadequate hosts on poorly chosen ground 
and allows subaltern officers to make unwise attacks without hope of adequate 
reward, is bound to be visited by punishment which generally depletes power of 
renewed assault, and finally leads to inevitable capitulation. The same folly will 
as severely weaken the strongest army and destroy confidence in its management. 

It will not necessarily be the larger companies which will in this contest verify 
their right to continued confidence (nor will it be the smaller ones which need to 
die if the fittest only live), but it will be those whose economical expenditures and 
prudent management held them aloof from ruinous competition or losing business. 

The duration of this warfare we have it in our power to influence, if not actuall 
to determine in all the West. The signs of the times indicate a general, though 
not a unanimous, wish for a truce. I may errin saying the wish tor cessation of 
hostilities is not unanimous, for manifestly to all, the interest of every company in 
the land and the securi'y of insurance demand that a better state of things should 
prevail, but, unfortunately, there are still many of us, who wish to profit by the 
fidelity of others, and this can best be done by a non-committal to a definite pur- 
pose. Such are holding aloof from peace negotiations, expecting that they will be 
perfected as between others in interest, while they are left free to forage upon the 
law-abiding, and gain by illicit pilfer. Ah! sir, the lessons of the recent past teach 
nothing, if they teach not that the best companies in the country will not consent, 
and ought not to consent, to an organized agreement for the benefit of non-tariff 
companies, and it is futile to assay any tariff organization that does not embrace 
absolute and unanimous enforcement of rates. 

It is not likely that we will live to see the re-establishment of any centralized 
power undertaking to direct the tariffs of America. 

It seems strange that such a thing should ever have been attempted. That it 
was successful at all was due to the unappreciated auxiliary organization, one at 
least of which was more powerful to enforce its mandates than was the National 
Board itself, the whole system was directly at war with the very spirit of Ameri- 
can institutions, in ignoring all save the centralized power; relegating everything 
toa common and an artribrary centre, and in absolutely refusing to States, to 
cities and to localities, the right of local government in their local concerns, 
America 1s too large, hazards are too diversified, companies are too numerous, 
agents too abundant, to render it possible that any organization may direct the 
details of the underwriting machinery of this country. 

Certain it is that some matters can best be, and possibly can only be, done through 
a control power, but there seems to be little hope of better things concerning 
tariffs, except through local organization. Local boards will inevitably exist con- 
sequent upon the necessities of agents, and the interests of companies, but they 
should nowhere be tolerated, unless sustained by every responsible company repre- 
sented there. And where any agent does attempt to profit by a disregard of exist- 
ing tariff, the rates should be released by organized agreement until unanimity 
is again restored. Mere sentimentality will not secure enforcement of tariffs, but 
inte:est, and interest alone will. 

To most places there is sufficient local inte!ligence to reguiate local matters, with 
the occasional conservative assistance of good special agents, and with the direction 
and co-operation of the few companies whose good fellowship enables them to rely 
—< on each other. 

be State Board, whose wake we attended five years ago (Association buried 
without even so much as inviting their friends to the funeral ceremonies), must be 
carried through a process of resuscitation, must be revivified and operated on a 
basis practically free from expense, and characterized by mutual confidence and fair 
dealing between their members. This will re-supply all the machinery needed to 
correct local abuses. 

If some such simple plan be not adopted by us and by others with similar power 
in our respective states, making it a matter first of personal influence, leaving the 
co-operative assent of companies to come after, for it cannot be had now. 
There seems, then, to be no hope of checking the continued disasters which have 
recorded the loss of $2,000,0<0 of the fire insurance assets of this country durin 
the first six months of the present year, and divided, we will continue to /z//, til 
disaster compels the still solvent companies to stand united on common ground, in 
protection of a common interest. 


I beg leave, in pursuance of the remarks I have just submitted, which have pur- 
posely been made brief, b there d to be no necessity for making them 
long, and which have been made, as I suggested, in obedience to the mandate of 
one of the fifteen apostles of which we spoke yesterday. I offer the following reso- 
lution in order to test the sense of this association, and ascertain definitely whether or 
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not we propose to undertake to do what we can't do, what we have in our power 
to perform, and what we have no right to neglect to undertake. 

Resolved, by the members of the North Western Association that we will, at as 
early a day as practicable, proceed to organize ourselves into State boards and dis- 
trict committees on a basis similar to that operated in 1874, and that we encourage 
local board organizations in our respective States where the unanimous co-operation 
of local agents can be secured. 

The President: The Chair is informed the president of the New York State 
Board, Mr. Rowell, is in the room. I would like to have him take a seat upon the 
platform. Mr. Blivin will please escort Mr. Rowell to the platform. 

The secretary read letters from Mr. A. R. McGill, president of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Officials assembled in St. Louis, returning thanks for the in- 
vitation extended, and hoping that the members present would derive pleasant and 
beneficial results from the gathering. Another was from Mr. George D. Dornin, 
secretary of the Firemans Fund Insurance Company of San Francisco, regretting 
his absence, and closing with the wish that the association may live to celebrate its 
golden anniversary. 

The President: I am informed that Mr. John A. Finch, Commissioner of the 
State of Indiana, is present, and we would like to hear from him if he is in the 
room. 

Mr, Finch came forward, was greeted with applause, and said: 

REMARKS OF COMMISSIONER FINCH, 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: It is a pleasure for me to meet you. It could 
not be otherwise. ButI believe at this time I have nothing to say that would 
merit the occasion. I came up last night from St. Louis, where I was attending 
the Commissioners’ Convention, and they were unable to say how much they re- 
gret they cannot be here. I hope to be here during the rest of the day. I am sorry 
that I could not have been here yesterday. In Indiana, as you who have looked into 
the matter are aware, we have no regular department. The Auditor of State is in 
charge of the insurance matters of the State. It has not been entirely satisfactory 
to the policyholders, to the people at large, or to the insurance fraternity. At the 
last Session of the Legislature the Governor was directed to ‘organize a commis- 
sion, consisting of the Attorney-General of the State, the Auditor of the State and 
a third person to be selected by him. The duty of this commission was to codify 
the exisiting laws and prepare a new law covering the entire subject. It happened 
that the choice of chairman of that commission fell upon me. I have been endeav- 
oring for some years to fathom some of the mysteries of insurance law. I do not 
think I know much about it yet, and yet I think I have been diligent. Now, in 
preparing this law it will be quite impossible for me as chairman,’or for my asso- 
ciates on the committee,, to put into form a correct law unless we get the assistance 
of those who know more than we do. I come to you, gentlemen, because I think 
you know more than we do. And, having been once a newspaper man, I learned 
the interviewing process to an extent, and I have been applying it wherever I 
could meet an insurance man who was informed, and learning from him what he 
knew and what he thought upon the various subjects which necessarily will come 
before us. Now I will say, as was said to the companies through the Auditor of 
the State by a note, that we will be very glad to hear, either personally, or by let- 
ter, or through the insurance press, or through the press generally, or in any way, 
the views of the insurance fraternity upon what ought to be the law and upon what 
ought not to be the law. 

Now, it is a little easier to say the latter than the former. 
erally is, that there is too much law. I think that is quite correct. 
at first is to correct all abuses by law. That is utterly futile. 

A number of questions will be before us there which, I learn, are exciting the in- 
erest of the fraternity very greatly, among others the Wisconsin law and what is 
called the Howland law in Ohio. You know what that lawis. I am unable to 
say, so far as at present informed, whether that law is a good law or a bad law. 
You may think it is surprising, inasmuch as the view of the fraternity as it is, but 
upon that I wish to be enlightened. I have heard one side of it very diligently;set 
out, but I have not heard the other side. And before we prepare our report we 
want to hear from you on that. I beg pardon for taking so much time with so 
much personal matter. [Applause.] 

Mr. Blogett: Yesterday afternoon, having had no opportunity to examine the 
proposed new constitution, upon my motion the hour of two o'clock was designated 
specially for the further consideration of it; and ifwe name two o'clock as the 
special hour to hear Mr. Walford’s address, everybody will have ample notification 
if they desire to listen to that address, I therefore move that the consideration of 
the report of committee on new constitution be taken up now, and that three o'clock 
be fixed as the hour for the special business of the address of Mr. Walford. 
Carried. 

The President: The next thing in order on the programme is the subject of 
Wear and Tear by Mr, A. W. Spalding. 

Mr. Spalding then read the following paper: 

WEAR AND TEAR. 

Mr. Spalding: It is a little embarrassing, gentlemen, to read my paper upon 
such a dry subject pretty near the heels of the programme, when you have in pros- 
pect such a literary feast as the address referred to. 

Mr, President and Gentlemen: 


This paper is prepared to invite practical thought to an important branch of the 
adjuster's work, to wit.; that of depreciation by wear and tear to buildings. 


The impression gen- 
The effort 





which give a new perspective to the question, If its effects be to stimulate ing 
the writer will be compe: . 

We have in use rules which give a fixed rate per annum depreciation, appli 
the structure asa whole. These rules are neither uniform, explainable, nor cor- 
roborated by evidence. Each author expresses his individual jud t in an ag- 
gregated cent, and each varies materially from the other. enquiry rises 
—which, if either, is sound ? ""—and in considering the question the mind is on 
to a second query—‘' what information and what experience unite to make the 
rule?” This second question is excited when the claimant ts an a- 
tion. The only answer is—‘‘ the author has studied the subject and this is his 
conclusion, and it is accepted by the insurance fraternity." Whether or not cor- 
rect, the rule is very unsatisfactory, because of its incapability of explanation. We 
pay no loss until continuous analytical labor establishes the claim. Is not the as- 
sured entitled to a like consideration when asked to give the insurance company a - 
credit for the depreciation of his Property ? Is it not possible to establish a rule 
susceptible of explanation and of wide corroboration ? 

To this latter inquiry your attention is invited in the hope that its consideration 
may partialiy solve the problem. 

‘ach part of the structure is subject to decay in papas widely differing. 
The chemical ingredients of the air are vigorously at work in the disintegration of 
a building exterior. ‘‘ Carbonic, nitric and sulphuric acids are ever present. The 
first of these is the product of combustion, and when dissolved in rain water forms 
a solution which crumbles marble and other limestones. Sulphuric acid, in re- 
ciable quantities, is found in the air of all localities where coal is used as fuel. 
Nitric acid is at times ee ay in the air, especially after severe lightning. These 
acids affect stone and brick, through disintegration. Cementing materials are dis- 
solved and weakened and pores opened, inviting rain and frost.” A reinforcement 
is made through e: sion and contraction by heat and cold, and as the subtle but 
destructive forces dissolve the hard material, nature furnishes a chariot of wind 
with which to remove the debris. Notwithstanding this truth, thoughtless men and 
interested claimants are accustomed to say—‘‘the walls of a building will stand 
forever.” (An experienced builder, and friend of the writer was requested to give 
his at as to the life of brick and stone used in the walls of a building. He 
replied by‘asking ‘‘if his old time friend was not losing his mind ?” mate- 
rial so used would never wear out."") Cleopatra's Needle, brought from the banks 
of the Nile and set up with much trouble and expense on the banks of the Thames, 
is showing a disposition to crumble to pieces after its e re to the climate of 
England. In the Western States an alliance is made of all the natural forces, ex- 
cept the moisture of the sea coast, to destroy wr I understand that the 
obelisk which was ship from Egypt to England was hewn from a rose-colored 
and very compact marble that has been considered as prcbably the most endur- 
able material that has entered into any of the old Egyptian monuments; and yet 
two years exposure to the climate of England, which, as I suppose, is impregnated 
largely with the acids that come from the burning of their coal, has made it 
very questionable whether it can be utilized in the use for which it was 
designed when it was brought and set up on the Thames. Heat ranging from r1o 
de s above to cold of 20 to 30 degrees below zero, warp and split the exterior 
of buildings, opening the interior through roof and sides to the ingress of rain, 
chemically prepared for destructive work. Sheathing, snugly stowed away under 
the shingled roof or siding of the cottage, and nailed in apparent security to the 
frame, ultimately is reached by the elements and robbed of its value. Winds, 
rushing on at a speed of ten to one hundred miles an hour, rock our frame buildings 
in a mad attempt to destroy. Joints are loosened, casings are disturbed, plastering 
cracked and freed from the lath, and the building exterior gradually disrobed, 
These are God's powers in action demolishing the work of men. Man repairs, 
patches, and builds with the view to better resist, but in its own pi r time. 
the roof, cornice, weatherboarding, flooring, doors and windows, blinds and 
porches, paint and plaster and walls, have had their life—disappeared—and been 
replaced with new. 

Again, defective construction impairs the life of buildings. Weakened walls are 
eccasioned by imperfect arches and lintels, creosote deposits from diminutive 
chimneys built in walls, brick foundations conducting moisture, sometimes to the 
roof and often to the second story, absence of coping, and too flata roof. Such 
defects are often found in expensive buildings. Mortar, used too soon after its 
manufacture, losses its cohesiveness, and will disintegrate even when guarded from 
exposure. 

Occupancy also entails an inevitable impairment of the building, and a tenant 
occupancy reduces the life of a dwelling interior fully one-fourth from that stated in 
tables to be hereafter read. However much the claimant may contend that his 
care of the property has arrested all depreciation, the work of destruction has im- 
perceptibly been going on—imperceptibly, when considering the structure as a 
whole. A coat, new to-day—new next week—new next month, is ultimately cast 
aside as a worn-out article of apparel. For probably half its lite the owner 
will not notice its wear and tear. It is so with all kinds of property, however much 
such a position may be antagonized by an interested claimant. The degree of 
skill exhibited by the adjuster in the application of any rule of depreciation measures 
and influences results. 

Some time is consumed by these remarks to emphasize the statement heretofore 
made, that “all parts of the structure are subject to decay,’ and invite your atten- 
tion to the qualification, ‘‘ in proportions widely differing.” 

The writer presents to you the schedule, as the safe basis for a table of deprecia- 
tion. of buildings by wear and tear. I use this word with some ———— 
Schedule rating has invited unjust criticism. So have all improvements, the appli- 
cation of which involves — and labor with consequent limited trial. Consi- 
deration of the subject of this paper, in all its phases, leads me to urge upon the 
association continued effort to settle the question of depreciation upon the schedule 
basis. Here we can all stand, exchange views and arrive at the truth. Tables 
upon this basis are explainable and capable of the corroboration of the best experts 
and observers. 

The table of depreciation which will be presented by the writer 1s made upon 
the following rules: 

1. Determine the average life period of the material in the use to which it is 
assigned. . 

2. Apply to this material, including the cost of labor in carrying it into the 
epee be such a per cent per annum reciation as will bring it to zero within its 

e period. 

— to duties of my apiynen I have not had the time to make as broad 
an application of these rules as I desired, confining them in this paper to frame 
and brick ym ng and frame and brick stores. If the princi is accepted as 
sound and desirable, other members of this association can enlarge the applica- 
tion, and ultimately bring the work to a high and useful development. 

In determining the average life period of the material in the use to which it is 
applied—dwellings and stores—I sought the widest expression of opinion within 


The design is suggestive rather than declaratory, although gates are opened 
uiry, 
ied to 
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my reach. Circulars and letters were addressed to experts in each line of business, 
requesting their judgment on nineteen subdivisiors of a building of an average 
construction—care and occupancy by owner. These gentlemen were strictly 
mechanics, entirely disinterested, of repute in their various callings, and in no 
way associated with insurance interests. The average judgment of these experts, 
as to the period of endurance of the material in detail, 1s as follows: 

IN A FRAME DWELLING HOUSE, 

Paint—outside, five years; inside, seven years. Shingles and outside blinds— 
sixteen years. Piazzas and porches, building hardware, flooring and plastering— 
twenty years. Sills and first floor joists—twenty-five years. Inside blirds, stairs, 
including newel and rail, windows and doors, complete (which includes casings), 
and weather-boarding—thirty years. Base and cornice—forty years. Sheathing 
and dimension lumber, excepting sills and first floor joists—fifty years. 

IN A FRAME STORE BUILDING, 

Paint—inside and outside, five years. Flooring and building hardware—thirteen 
years. Plastering, shingles and outside blinds—sixteen years. Piazzas and 
porches and stairs—twenty years. Sills, first floor joists, doors and windows, com- 
plete (including casings)—twenty-five years.—Cornice, weather-boarding, base 
and inside blinds—thirty years. Sheathing and dimension lumber, other than 
sills and first floor joists—forty years. 

IN A BRICK, SHINGLE ROOF, DWELLING. 

Painting—inside and outside, seven years. Shingles and outside blinds—sixteen 
years. Piazzas and porches, building hardware and floors—twenty years. Plaster- 
ing, doors and windows, complete (including casings), stairs, newel and rail, 
and inside blinds—thirty years. First floor joists, cornice and base—forty years. 
Brick walls and dimension lumber, except first floor joists—seventy-five years. 

IN A BRICK, SHINGLE ROOF, STORE BUILDING. 


Painting—inside and outside, six years. Building hardware and flooring—thir- 
teen years. Shingles and outside blinds—sixteen years. Piazzas, porches and 
stairs—twenty years. Inside blinds, base, first floor joists, windows and doors, 
complete (including casings), and plastering—thirty years. _Cornice—forty years. 
Brick walls and dimension lumber, other than first floor joists—sixty-six years. 

The foregoing is not the unsupported conclusion of the writer. Were such the 
case, it would justly be questioned, and the detail would be of no more value than 
the present rule, which depreciates the aggregate structure upon the judgment of its 
author. It is the average conclusion of eighty-three experts, residing in twenty- 
seven cities and towns of the eleven western states, viz. : 

From Colorado, four; Illinois, thirteen; Indiana, five; Iowa, seven; Kansas, 
eight; Missouri, fifteen; Minnesota, six; Michigan, three; Nebraska, eleven; 
Ohio, six; and Wisconsin, five. 

It will do to repeat, in this connection, that none of these men are in any way 
connected with fire insurance interests, and their opinions have been invited 
through local friends of the writer. Everything has been done with the view of 
obtaining the best and uninfluenced opinion of leading builders in the several 
states. 

Considering that eighty-three builders, residing in each of the western states, 
without compensation, have carefully and promptly given this association the great 
benefit of their judgment and skill, upon a subject heretofore unsettled, I record in 
this paper my public acknowledgment, and trust the association will not adjourn 
until, by formal resolution, there is placed upon our records an expression of our 


- gratitude, such as will stimulate others, should the circle be enlarged by future in- 


quiry. It is through such means’ the theoretical in fire underwriting can be sub- 
ordinated to the practical. 

I know of no other record upon this subject embracing such comprehensive 
skilled opinion. It is the beginning of a work which, wisely developed, will save 
companies large sums of money through a legitimate and in‘elligent channel. It 
seems to me this average conclusion as to ‘‘ the life period of material, in the use 
to which it is assigned,” should stand as authority until something better is pro- 
duced, and should be adopted where the investigation does not clearly show the 
claimant's structure to have been above or below the average. 

The life period of the material once settled, we come under the operation of the 
second rule: 

Apply to this material such a per cent depreciation annually as will bring it to 
zero within its life period. 

For conciseness I have made the following table—entering in first column the 
material in the structure, then the average life period as found by the experts, and 
in the last its per cent of annual depreciation—applied to the four structures [ am 
considering, occupied by the owners, to wit: 


SCHEDULE OF DEPRECIATION, 
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Having, through experts, found the average life of the material entering into 
these structures, and determined by mathematical rules the per cent per annum 
depreciation to reduce it to zero, it is desirable to utilize this information in the 
most expeditious and conclusive manner. 

The estimate to replace the building destroyed should be made in the same de- 
tailas ta in the schedule of depreciation just read (see Exhibit B, in the Appen- 
dix). That is, the cost of the walls ina separate sum; so with the plastering of 
the whole building; then the painting, inside and outside separately; and thus on 
through the various items until dimension lumber is included. Into each of these 
sums should be carried the mechanic's labor. If items of cost appear other than 
those included in the schedule, state them in detail, but see that all are included in 
the schedule classification which properly belong there. The adjuster may make 
his own estimate if he chooses, but I have found the money paid out to a reputable 
builder for an estimate to have been fully compensated in the greater confidence 
which the claimant reposes, than if considering one made by the company’s repre- 
sentative, This plan for an estimate will prevent the builder figuring by the 
square, as is often done, including, as in a roof, the rafters, sheathing, and 
shingles. 

While the builder is making his estimate, the adjuster can call out from the as- 
sured all information needed to properly apply depreciation when the amounts to 
replace are known, as set forth in Schedule A in Appendix. 

You have your estimate concluded, and the examination of the assured com- 
plete, and the hour has come when you seek for your company a depreciation for 
wear and tear, to which it is entitled but which it ‘‘ hardly ever” receives. And 
herein will the value of the fixed, or aggregate rate per annum depreciation rule 
and a schedule system, supported in detail by skilled corroboration, be tested (see 
Exhibit C, in Appendix). 

In the one, the amount of your estimate to rebuild is footed and an aggregate 
sum is known ; you seek to apply your per cent depreciation to that sum and its 
eftect is at once seen by the claimant. If it produces or increases a salvage, the 
assured settles back upon his will-power and says—‘‘I won't!” The adjuster 
thrusts his hand into his breeches pockets and, backed by his millions of capital, 
says—‘‘ You shall!"’ It is a contest of will-power. Suddenly the claimant's eye 
brightens, a ‘‘ now-l’ve-got-you”’ smile unfolds, and he asks the adjuster how it 
is he arrives at just that per cent to his whole building? ‘‘ Well,’’ answers the 
adjuster, ‘‘I cannot exactly explain how it is, but here's the rule—can't you see 
it?’ (pointing to the architect's table): ‘‘ Frame dwellings, occupied by owner, 
one and one-half percent per annum.” 

Gentlemen, this article is ‘‘ intended to be suggestive rather than declaratory.” 
Is there, or not, value to our companies in an explainable and corroborated 
schedule of depreciation ? If thee is, carry its development to perfection, as can 
be done by the membership of this association. 


Mr. Wilson, Chairman Commitee on President's Address, submitted a report, 
saying that the President had so fully considered his report himself that the com- 
mittee deemed its reference unnecessary. 

On motion of Mr. Moody the report was accepted and the ‘committee dis, 
charged. 

C. E. Bliven read the following paper : 


THE FUTURE OF THE ASSOCIATION—ORGANIZATION. 


‘* Recognizing our position as subordinates, disclaiming any invasion of the 
jurisdiction of our superiors, and attempting only such action as legitimately 
comes within the scope of our delegated authority ; we do hereby organize our- 
selves into an association for the purpose of promoting harmony and correct prac- 
tice among the profession.” 

Such was the foundation upon which this association was built. ‘‘ Formed,” 
said adistinguished underwriter, ‘‘upon such a basis, it grew out of the necessity 
of conference, and dates back prior to the Chicago fire ; and was, until March, 
1872, the only organized body of our fellow workers, and as such has rendered effi- 
cient service. * * I desire at this time to thank them for the very efficient help 
they have rendered, * * * and for their unselfish efforts and labor for the 
general good. * * * The benefits of reform they have initiated we are now 
daily realizing.” 

We may add that, formed upon such a basis, it disarmed criticism, and our 
association began a career that has never been excelled, and rarely equalled, by 
any similar organization in this country. 

It has done much toward working out the problem it sought to solve—of effect- 
ing some reform in the field work of fire underwriting ; and at this decennial 
meeting we may fairly claim that it has,in very many respects, reached the 
primary object for which it was created. 

For who is bold enough to say, that as compared with the situation at our first 
meeting, harmony among our members does not now prevail ? or that in our 
field work we have not reached a high degree of correct practice? or that our vo- 
cation has not been—mainly through the influence of this association—raised to 
the rank of a profession ? 

We have but to glance rearward, to see many points by which to mark our 
progress. The course mapped out by the Executive Committee at one of our 
earlier meetings, has been closely, if not literally, followed. In addition, we in- 
fluenced, if we did not wholly create, the State Board scheme; developed the evil 
of promiscuous rating, and reduced it toa fair degree of system; which, had it 
been followed, and improved upon, would have saved our business from existing 
evils in this respect. And from which we shall not escape, unless we return to the 
path from which we have strayed, until we are now almost wholly lost in the 
wilderness of demoralization. 

If it be thought that these claims are too high, we may answer, witness the 
encomiums of the press; the organizations of similar associations in the East; in 
the South ; and in the far West. Witness also the endorsement of our immediate 
exechtives, many of whom have their names on the roll of membership. And 
one who is ‘‘ chief among his equals,” has consented to deliver the annual address 
at this meeting. 

Do we claim too much? Let the record we have made be our best answer. It 
has been, and is now, more than ever, eagerly sought for at home andabroad. It 
may be found in the hand of our humblest member, and we know that it is in the 
libraries and has been consulted by the highest judicials in the land. So, while we 
feel a patdonable degree of pride in being able to speak thus of our Association in 
the past, we also feel that it is necessary when we are to consider what shall be its 
future. Of that future, it may be asked what more can be accomplished? The 
same question was put at the outset; we had doubting Thomases then, and most 
likely their type is with us now. As the question put at the outset has been fairly 
answered, we have no fear but that the future will answer in a manner quite as satis- 
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factory, a similar question, if asked now. It we look at the record made by this 
Association during the years that have passed since its birth, we may speculate 
somewhat as to its future. 

VALUE OF ASSOCIATION, 

The primary element of our education, professionally, is association ; at present, 
it is almost the only method of that education at our command ; hence, this body 
js, as it has justly been termed, our normal school ; for here we gather that inspira- 
tion and experience which fit us for, and which we carry into, our daily work. One 
of the most celebrated writers upon insurance says: 

“ The life of a man who is exclusively devoted to professional pursuits is seldom 
diversified by striking events ; bat it is not, therefore, destitute of interest, especi- 
ally for those who expect to tread the same path of usefulness. His life may con- 
tain no sudden reverses of fortune to excite curiosity; but it cannot fail to aftord 
examples of ardor in the culture of science, of industry directed to the most bene- 
ficial purposes, and of high-minded integrity in the discharge of delicate and 
arduous duties.” : 

For ‘‘ it is a secret which every intellectual man quickly learns, that beyond the 
energy of his conscious and possessed intellect, he is capable of a new energy.” 

Thought has been said to be the greatest of scu'ptors. No human hand can so 
deftly chisel the human face, and as it shapes the features, so it shapes the action. 
This is true of the society, as well as the individual. The thought which governs the 
members of this association has shaped the form it bears, oa which to-day attracts 
and, we may add, fascinates the attention of every thinking underwriter in the land. 
The grip which we have upon our profession, or that which it has upon us, is in- 
tensified by the daily thought that it is our constant companion, as we are wheeled 
along to our field of labor. It is the benefit of this individual thought which we 
give to this association that is our gain personally, as well as to the members col- 
lectively, and makes up the sum of our combined experience, corrects our practice, 
harmonizes our action, and makes our field of education a vital element and a 
ny us a professional standing and influence—or, as a familiar writer 
puts it: ‘‘ Our daily experience emphasizes the facts of our pro‘ession, which are 
constantly coming up to us. A comparison of that experience enables us to verify 
them.” Old Roman roads began at the forum, thence led to the centre of every 

rovince of the empire. So let the thought, the combined experience of our mem- 
= develop itself here, and extend their influence to each individual member, thus 
making the power of the association felt everywhere within the limits of its jurisdic- 
tion. 

That perfect independence of feeling, which, we'are told, existed in man at the 
time of the Deluge, and led him to despise Noah and his ‘‘ old boat,"’ has something 
in it which excites our admiration. We are also told that independence, to be ad- 
mirable, must be perfect ; that the man who aspires to the virtue of absolute inde- 
pendence, must stand like an iceberg, isolated and alone, disdaining all connection 
with the mainland of humanity; that he must trust to his own right hand ; sourn 
ali assistance and indulge in no complaint, when he sees men of greater pliability 
getting ahead of him. Also, that he who would acquire fame must not be afraid of 
criticism or censure, ‘‘for the moment a man begins to rise above his feliows, he 
becomes a target for their shafts. If, however, he do not fear them, they will help 
rather than hurt, because as soon as it is seen that they do not reach their mark, 
they are gathered up to make a monument in his honor.’ 

the most successful underwriter is not always the one who does the largest 
business, but the one that does it at the least expense, and a wise one wonld rather 
avoid illegitimate competition than ruin a rival; because, if successful, he will 
have drifted into practices which, sooner or later, will work hisown ruin. We 
fear that modern underwriters, or some of them at least, are not fully aware of the 
great difficulties of the position they will find themselves in, before reaching the 
object they now appear to be struggling for; and he who thinks himself a ‘‘ porn 
und: rwriter,’’ or that a few months are enough to acquire a mastery of the business, 
willjfind none ‘: poor enough to do him reverence "’ in the inevitable hour of adversity. 
Judging by their practice, some of them imagine they have taken a short road to 
success, and ‘‘ because they think thus, they take it for granted. It is their stock in 
trade, and it will not be easy to convince them otherwise, since none pay so little 
attention to the experience of others, as they who have none of their own.” 

That men of strong qualities are not always successful, is due mainly to their 
own fault. ‘Ships may be well equipped, but if without proper ballast, or skilled 
management, are uninsurable. So with men, they may possess talent and genius, 
but if they lack prudence or judgment, which is gained only by their own experi- 
ence, or that of others, to dictate the when, and the how; they wil! be beaten in 
the race of life by others of less natural ability, but of greater experience; and in 
bewailing their misfortunes, they simply betray their own weakness and mistakes." 
Hence it we make known our own individual experience, it will blend with the 
energy of others. Each man has his vocation, and until he can make others know 
and feel his power, he has not yet found it. ‘It is in vain to keep such experience 
from those who have the right to know, for it wil tell of itself."’ If, therefore, we 
desire to avoid the perils of perfect independence on the one hand, or the fol- 
lowing of error on the other, we must associate with our fellows—concede a bit of 
our own independence—that we may gain a part of their dear-bought experience. 
We must abandon fa'se types, and cling only to the realities of the busine .s—then 
by harmony end correct practice, we shall be led to the eminence of success. And 
as‘‘a great licentiousness always follows a great reformation,” so we are now 
reaping the harvest of seed sown in the midst of a rigid national board require- 
ment; we may trust, however, that as ‘‘ great calamities produce master minds,” 
the present era of demoralization among companies, will bring forth one who shall 
lead them back to the sure pathway of conservatism, and the practice of principles 
of sound underwriting, ‘‘ which have been born of the fertile mind of Gooner; “i 
= which if followed, will prove a beacon light to the haven of success and 
profit. 

We must bear in mind that we pursue a profession ; our vocation is not altoge- 
ther to make money, or to accumulate property, but to pre-erve it. To this extent 
we are public benefactors. Bear in mind, also, that we mingle with men of high, 
as well as of low degree; hold confidential relations with them; gain a knowledge 
of the innermost secrets of their business and financial condition—a confidence, I 
am proud to say, that has never, to my knowledge, been betrayed by any member 
of this association. Hence there must not only be an inherent honesty of pur- 
pose, a high aim for professional knowledge, and acquired skill to use it, fiirly and 
impartially, with due regard for the interest of all concerned ; but, there must also 

an ambition to fit one’s self for that theoreticat part of the business of fre 
underwriting, which will enable us to fill any position, to whose duties some of our 
members have been, and to which cthers may hereafter be called. Is there a 
necessity for this? Take a retrospect of the bus'ness in the past, view the situation 
at =. and answer for yourselves. 

f the many humdred executive officers of companies. in this country, how many 
have a national reputation as fire underwriters? How many bave a State, or even 
a local, reputation ? How many, or perhaps it will be more significant if we ask 





how few, have shown a knowledge of the theoretical or practical part of the busi- 
ness ; have done anything to correct the evils that have crept into it, or have done 
anything to advance its iuterests, or perfect the fundamental rules which should 
govern it ‘The answers will be a sad commentary upon the management of a 
p pens unequaled in magnitude, as to capital, contingent liability and number 
of patrons. 

With the lack of professional knowledge and reputation of those engaged in 
our vocation is inseparably connected that of their respective companies ; simply 
because of the lack of professional manag t. Contrast such companies 
with those whose names are as household words in all this broad land, and the 
fact will assert itself that the successful companies are those, and only those, that 
are managed by officers who began their career In the field which we cultivate 
to-day. It is just that field experience which is the broad basis upon which they 
have builded with such great and deserved success. The time has come when a 
higher grade of that experience is demanded by the extent and growth of our 
calling, and it is in the future of this association to comply with that demand. 
To do so we must elevate the standard of membership by increasing and rigidly 
adhering to the requirements, as to eligibility, of those who seek admission. We 
must close the door to the entrance of parasites, and admit only such as have a 
State or equivalent jurisdiction: who have an ambition to excel, have a higher 
aim, are capable of greater effort, whose character is the key to their action, who 
are willing, nay, desirous, of raising the plane of their professional education to a 
higher thevretical, scientific, as well as practical elevation. The future will de- 
mand a higher grade of intellect, natural and acquired ; a higher official rank or 
jurisdiction ; greater influence, socially and professionally ; wider scope of educa- 
ion, theoretical and practical ; and a high c ter, personal and moral. 

If it be said that the standard is above our present plan, and that but few can 
at ain it; my answer is, let us have the few now, and let the many quality formem- 
bership hereafter. If membership here is desirable now, let us make it so desir- 
able in the future that whoever may seek to enrol his name among us will strain 
every nerve to make himself worthy of the honor ; for then it wili be an honor 
not only to him but to the association also. Let us adop: the words of a distin- 
guished writer, who says: ‘‘ Broadly and deeply must we write our annals if we 
would express ou central and widely related tuture. Let us do that which con- 
cerns ourselves. Let us reprimand mediocrity, and hurl our thought and action 
into the ever pressing requirements of the present. Let us recognize our position, 
yet assert our power for the good that is here; and maintain that membership 
here is not one chance, but a hundred chances for the future."" Let us adopt the 
doctrine of utility and progress, and make this ass ciation ‘‘a solar light to its 
individual members, which shall burn more or less —- upon each.” 

If you ask what will be gained by so high a grade of membership, we say again, 
the future of our business will demand it. The changes effected, the evils cured, 
the better form and forms of policy, the more systematic and discriminating mode 
of rating—which I am sorry to say we have widely depar‘ed from ; the more careful 
and equitable mode of adjustments, and, above all, the conspicuous absence of 
litigauon, which are among the results of the decade that closes to-day, are 
largely due to the influence of this association. Hence, if these be the results of 
the past ten years, the near future whose threshold we are now about to cross 
must necessarily demand of us increased progress, and on a higher plane ; greater 
results, because of greater experience; greater strength to meet, combat, and 
subdue greater evils, which even now, from sources outside and beyond our busi- 
ness, begin to stalk throughout the land. In the midst of present and anticipated 
trials, we ought to be governed by the past experience of others as well as of our 
own. Hence it is high time that we set a bound of self-protection by requiring in 
our profession, as is done in others, some qualification as regards membership ; 
for while it may be true that we shall take rank not according to our own estimate, 
but of that which others shall piace upon our ability, why should we not apply 
some rule to such as seek membership here, by first requiring them to deserve 
the position, and give some evidence that they will be able to render to others an 
equivalent for what others can do for them. As ‘‘ the road to glory would cease to 
be arduous if easily won,’ so membership in this association will cease to be de- 
sirable if easily attained. Let whoever seeks to enter here first deserve the privi- 
lege. Let him in this respect adopt the motto of the gallant Sydney: ‘“ Either 
have a path, or make one,” that will lead him to our doors. 

If as individuals, we were, through this Association, able to escape the evils o. 
malpractice with which we were threatened at the time of our organization, our 
higher grade will, I am sure, sooner or later, point a way out of the abyss of com- 
petition our companies now grovel in. And yet, we are, perhaps, on thé very 
threshold «f our greatest test ; for our past success my make us feel that similar 
effort in the furure will not be required: hence we may become less earnest. It is 
just here that we shall find our chief obstacle, for it seems to be a truism, ‘‘ that 
our difficulties begin when we feel that we are ab'e to do what we like.” If we 
have done much, in crystalizing and solidifying individual effort, turning it in the 
right direction, overcoming many difficulties in this respect, during the past 
decade; we should, in the light of the brilliant past, be able to see that much more 
is :o be done in the future. If we have, or think we have, brought about certain 
changes for which, individually and collectively, we have striven, and which I 
beli ve none will deny ; then surely we have a basis upon which to lay out work to 
be done io the future by this Association. Let us take, if you please, the current 
form of poli-y. The work already done by members here, and nearly every one 
has contributed something to it—the arguments, criticisms, revisions, digests, com- 

iiations, practice, personal and association influence, devoted to this one subject, 

as nev. r been excelled in the consideration of the question elsewhere, and forms 
a mooument of credit to this body. It has brought such a strong light to bear 
upon the many defects of the cu rent form, the many salient points of weakness 
wih which it abounds, as to give abundant promise that in the near future a 
revision will be made which shall bring it into line with the demand of the times ; 
the decisions of the’ courts, and we may add, by disarming them of their prejudice, 
bring the courts into line with thepolicy. 

The necessity tor the continuancé of this work is evidenced by the words of a 
distinguishe4 jurist, which are substantially, ‘‘ That insurance companies must not 
expect satisfactory decisions until they discard their present form of poli:y: with 
its small type, inharmonious arrangement, conditi»ns relating to the same subject 
scattered in various places, difficult to find, and bring together in "he mind; and 
adopt instead, one as short and simole as the interests covered will permit; 
arranged as any good lawyer would arrange a brief for the court—harmoniously, 
consecutively, and with proper margindl references to indicate the subject matter 
of each section or paragraph.” ‘ : 

It 1s strictly within the scope of this association to continue the discussion of this 
very important subj -ct, because ‘‘ we who are daily called upon to apply the con- 
ditions of the policy, should place upon record some of the difficulties which be- 
set our path, and respectfully make suggestions as to what we woild have substi- 
(uted instead.” A policy which is claimed to be the basis of ‘‘ indemnity,” and yt 
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does not contain the word, or any reference to it ; or which has the phrase ‘‘ prop- 
erty hereby insured,’’ when it is simply impossible to insure property, for it cannot 
be indemnified ; or that the insurance is made in ‘‘ accordance,”’ when it is per- 
fectly plain that it can only be made ‘‘ subject” to the terms and conditions sfeci- 
fied, is discreditable. The use of a policy, which, by repetitions, tautologies, ob- 
solete phrases and inharmonious arrangement, requires more than three thousand 
words ; and even on a large sheet in current use type of the smallest size is simply 
indefensible ; when, by a small effort at rearrangement, grouping such parts as 
relate to each other together, thus avoiding numerous repetitions, the number of 
words might easily be reduced nearly one-third, and type of a size satisfactory to 
all concerned could be substituted. Such defects as we refer to have confused the 
assured, prejudiced the courts, caused litigation, ana more adverse, as well as er- 
roneous decisions—which have borne most heavily against the companies, and 
against the theory and practice of indemnity—than all the other causes combined. 

e must carry the revision of the policy, as to its printed conditions, to the verge 
of simplicity, leaving exceptional rules to be inserted in the written portion. This 
may, and perhaps will, require a higher grade of agents. Beitso. The magni- 
tude of our business in the future will undoubtedly require higher professional 
skill ; and it is a part of the duty of our members to educate not only themselves, 
but local agents, up to the requirements of that future. 

It is a part of the future of this association that it shall continue to discuss this 
very important question; the very element, and groundwork of our profession, 
until it shall be shaped so as to meet the true theory, as well as the practical busi- 
ness, of indemnity. The forms to be used in the written, or descriptive part of the 
policy, isa subject within the scope of our jurisdiction and daily work; and one 
that, while it has had some attention, has not yet had that which its great and 
growing importance demands. It is not all a question of rates. Proper forms 
used to describe the property covered by the policy will save to companies, in 
losses and litigation, more money than is made from the actual profits upon premi- 
ums, to say nothing of the dissatisfaction of the assured in the adjustment of his 
claim. Wemust also continue to ‘digest the law,” carrying on the work until 
the rubbish of numerous decisions, inconsistent with the current practice of fire 
underwriting, is cleared away; and reduce its application in our business to the 
simplicity of a rule of action. So too must we soon begin statistical compilation, 
from which we may deduce data as reliable-as that governing life insurance. A 
personal experience in this direction convinces me that we might begin the work 
now, and soon reach most satisfactory results; especially as to the number and 
kinds of buildings (such as dwellings, churches, school-houses) erected annually ; 
also the number destroyed by fire during the same period. This can now be done 
in some States, with a fair degree of accuracy, and could easily be made reliable, 
by acting upon experience thus gained. The proportion of taxable value of prop- 
erty destroyed by fire each year is also within easy reach, for the purpose of such 
data as we need to show the necessity for the enactment and rigid enforcement of 
well devised building laws. ‘‘ Statistics are the key and basis of history, and how- 
ever capricious they may appear, only form a part of one vast scheme of universal 
order.” Such as we suggest would be of great value to our business. Those 
—- to percentage of loss to premiums received, are well, so far as they go, 
but unfortunately, the average percentage appears to be the same whether the rate 
be high or low. This probably results from the fact that when rates are low, a 
greater proportion and a better class of property is covered, hence more insurance 
contributes to the loss; while on the other hand, high rates reduce the amount of 
insurance and only the more hazardous property is covered, leaving the average 
result the same. 

The unconstitutionality of the statutes relating to license, when not impartially 
applied, may be easily shown, with good results to companies, in mitigating, to a 
great degree, the payment of onerous taxation. 

The special partnership feature of modern incorporations, as being distinct from 
corporations, should be raised, and pushed to a recognition by the courts, where it 
has not as yet, we believe, been presented in its true light. Stockholders are only 
special partners. More than fifty years ago, Mr. Justice Story held that the capi- 
tal stock of an incorporation was simply a pledge for the payment of creditors. 
This being true, there is no justice in holding that an incorporation, so called, 
formed under a general law, of one State, should be discriminated against by the 
courts ; when a special partnership, so called, also formed under a general law of 
the same State, and composed in part of the same persons, suffers no let or hind- 
rance. To so discriminate would compel a person to lose his individual rights, 
simply because he happens to be acting in one case in a so-called incorporate 
capacity, and would be without reason, hence without law. 

e contest against inimical legislation must necessarily, in many States, be 
ought by field men, and whatever of success has been reached, has been gained 
by members of this body ; and herein lies a great work in the future of this Associa- 
tion. In this direction we should labor for the enactment of laws that will prevent 
the organization of insolvent companies, and permit the formation of only such as 
have a bona-fide capital fully paid up, and invested only in bonds issued by the State 
under whose laws such company is organized, or bonds issued by the United 
States. The good effect of such laws would be felt in the better practice of our 
business; because such capital, always conservative, employs only skilled labor, 
or professional skill in its management; hence such laws as those of Wisconsin 
and Ohio, would not be called for to meet the malpractice of incompetent or dis- 
honest management, which provoked their enactment. 

A better and more reliable, as well as more systematic, mode of rating should 
be formulated, discussed, applied and perfected—one that will let each risk stand 
upon its own merits, as to location, construction, occupancy and exposure. The 
day for a combination of companies to fix and maintain high rates has passed, and 
in the future rates will be made by individual companies, based upon their individ- 
ual experience or interest. It appears to be true that some companies can write 
certain risks with a profit, while others can write the same risks only with great 
care and economy, to save them from loss ; hence the successful company in this 
respect, like the shortest line of a railroad, will dictate the current or prevailing 
rates, and unless companies ‘‘ pool” their experience, and also practically submit 
to the dictation of the lowest successful figure. so long will there be a lack of uni- 
formity in rates, and the cry of *‘ cutting ” will continue; when in point of fact. the 
so-called ‘‘ cutting " is simply governed by individual experience. High rates have 
always bred insolvent companies ; low rates have driven them out of existence. No 
g' has been the result, but rather otherwise, because the better companies have 
permitted themselves to be brought down to the level of malpractice. There is, 
however, a class of conservative companies, having skilled management, which will 
be governed by neither high nor low rates, but will aim to get such as are ade- 

uate, and which will be determined by a rule based upon a long experience of 
their own, or combined with that of others. Hence fire underwriting in the near 
future will be done in a more systematic and economical manner. The margin of 
profit will be small, and gained only by the exercise of high professional skill 
and careful management, and will be due very largely to that given to the busi- 
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ness by men in the field, in the selection of agents, supervision of risks, proper 


forms of policy, and adjustment of losses. In this connection we shall need a re- 
vision of the daily report blank, that the salient pcints of the risk shall be brought 
out and passed upon, at the desk as well as at the agency. It may require greater 
uinformity in the blank ; if so, it will also compel a unity of action similar in infiy- 
ence to that caused by the use of the National Board form of policy 

These are but a few of the questions which come within the scope of our dele- 
gated authority, and which in the near future, must receive the attention of the 
association. President Baker, in his address at the last annual meeting of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, struck the right chord, the key note of re- 
form, when he suggested that, ‘‘some adjunct to this board might be created, 

sd * 7 whose business it should be solely to look after these dead 
weights to progress and justice." We venture the assegtion that a part of such an 
adjunct, might, with profit to the companies, and in the interest of reform, be 
taken from among those in our field of labor, who are daily studying the theory, 
and almost constantly practicing the business, of fire underwriting. And we do 
this without arrogating to such field mer, any egotism, or superior wisdom ; but 
simply because it is a fact, that the necessity for reform, and I may add the ease 
with which it might be brought about, is a part of their daily thought and action, 

It is an axiom that no truth fails because of the martyrdom of its teacher. ‘‘ One 
may die before his work is done, for some truths require a succession of lives, be- 
fore they become clear to the miilion.’’ The effect of character always com- 
-mands respect, because it is naturally the result of a strong will, which is necessary 
to effect great reforms, hence men of principle rarely fail to become principal} 
men. And if,.as I think, the time has passed when individual effort and experi- 
ence are insufficient for the management of a business so vast, so intricate, and so 
far-reaching as that of fire underwriting, then there must be more reliance upon 
associated effort. To thisend we should so prepare ourselves, that wha’ever goes 
out as a part of the record of this body, will command that respect and coafidence 
which is given to actuarial or scientific discussion. Hence it should be the aim of 
even the humblest and most timid of our number, to mature his tnoughts, not 
altogether orally, for that begets looseness of expression, but after recording and 
re-recording them, until the tersest possible form consistent with plain meaning 
has been reached. If the inexperienced be discouraged, they have the example of 
many others here, who met like discouragements, but having surmounted them, 
are now fairly successful. It is in the mission of every member here to work out 
these and other reforms, and judging by my own experience, every executive 
officer will gladly welcome the result of eh work. 

‘* But we must not let our success befog our course. That which we have at- 
tained, may render those obstacles with which we are brought in con‘act, clear, but 
those in the future may render our course more difficult. This should lead us to 
moderation, and save us from pride.’" True, every suggestion will not be adopted, 
but what has been done by members of this association in the pas’, and which has 
already passed into the practical work of fire underwriting, should of itself be a 
strong incentive for greater effort hereafter. There is room for such effort on the 
part of every one whose name is on our rolls; and each should add his mite toward 
making the future of this association. In this respect, wh‘le we would have each 
member rely largely upon his practical and common sense ability, we also urge 
upon each one the value of a theoretical knowledge of the business ; and especially 
upon that happy combination of both theory and practice ¥ hich can only be gained 
by membership here; not only at our annual meetings, but in the study of the 
record made. Besides and above this, in the personal association and individual 
experience gained by a confidence, due, almost wholly, to such membership. 

The streng’ hening and liberalizing effect of personal experience and confidence 
is absolutely beyond dispute. ‘‘It controls and marks our progress, it tempers our 
personal disposition, reforms and softens our intolerancv, by widening our facilities 
for acquiring a higher education.” Life is a struggle, a warfare, wherein the result 


- is not always in favor of the strongest, but usually in favor of whoever can best 


realize and seize the opportuni'y. It will be in the future of this association, as it 
has been in the past, to bring out these traits of members, and develop such as are 
capable and willing to make preparation for opportunity. A distinguished lawyer 
once said to a student, ‘‘ Prepare for the emergency, for it will surely come, and be 
the turning point in your professonal career. That tide in your hfe which, taken at 
its flood, will lead on to fame and fortune.’’ Right here, let me express the hope 
that the ‘‘omnibus”’ feature of our meetings will be largely used to develop mem- 
bers, whose modesty would otherwise keep them in the background. That they 
have not been brought to the front is, I am sure, no fault of any one who has had 
the honor to be an executive of this body ; for 1 know each one who has held the 
position, will join me in saying that one of its most difficult duties is the assign- 
ment of topics to members for discussion. I am also sure that every member who 
bas more than once been called upon in this respect, would gladly have given place 
to some one who had not had the yt ‘* Our influence will depend, not 
so much upon the position we shall occupy, as upon our ability to use it; for our 
distinction will not be due to the place, but to the grace and dignity with which we 
fill it.’ 1t has been one of the objects of this body, since its organization, and it 
is a part of its future, to have it meet this plain requirement, that its members may 
reap the reward of association. It has been our purpose to be a gulf stream in the 
great ocean of fire underwriting, ‘‘ one that never fails, one that never overflows.” 

I need not refer to the events in fire underwriting that have occurred during the 
intervening years, as in them most of you have borne an active part. Profession- 
ally, all of our members have striven manfully to maintain the high position we as- 
sumed at the outset, to work out some reform in our field work. In this respect we 
have, I believe, ‘‘ builded more wisely than we knew," and, judging others by 
myself, I am sure that in the discharge of his duty here every member has gained 
by his connection with the association. Some have been called to executive posi- 
tion, others have been made managers with enlarged jurisdiction, while all have 
been advanced in ability and professional skill. One or two, notably our first 
president, have retired from active service in the field, bearing with them the kind- 
est regards of their former associates, which, I know, they fondly cherish. Others, 
and [ am glad to say but few, have died while in the discharge of their duty. Our 
records testify our respect for them. May their memory ever be green among us. 
The effect of membership here will prompt each individual to strive for, and de- 
serve, the approbation of his fellows, by an act to fully and faithfully discharge 
every duty that may be devolved upon him, although many times they may be, and 
are, painfully conscious of their shortcoming in this respect. And as to official po- 
sition: the general character of emulation, the entire absence of any envious feel- 
ing, has caused such position to always seek the member. Such a position has its 
fascinations, as well as its responsibilities. This association has a way of making 
the one stronger, and the other lighter, by kindly ov-rlooking faults, always the 
more prominent, ‘in the heat and burden of the day.’’ Also by numerous acts of 
kindness, not only here, but elsewhere—as well as by more stbstantial tokens, 
ever to be treasured—and in many ways, more than the members are aware, help 
carry on official work to a fair degree of success. So that in vacating such a posi- 
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tion, while one has a relief from its cares, it also creates an intense desire to work 
more earnestly, and if possible, more effectually than ever, for the perpetuity and 
future influence of the association. 

“It may be safely effirmed that generous minds, when they have once known 
each other, can never be alienated so long as they retain the characteristics which 
brought them into union."” Hence, so long asthe spirit which has heretofore gov- 
erned our action here, and during each year prevails, so long will this association 
go forward in the great work that lies t efor it; and it will rise in importance and 
influence, so that its future will be as bright and instructive as its past has been 
earnest and satisfactory. 

Mr. Cornelius Walford: Glad as I would have been to sit a quiet I'stener, anda 
quiet listener I have been for the last hour or two, I feel it impossible for me to 
remain silent aftér the elc quent address, the learned and practical address, which 
was delivered by the gentleman who read the paper (Mr. Bliven), and after the 
eloquence, the sterling eloquence, of the gentleman who has just spoken. I sir, 
make no pretext at emulating either the line of thought or the eloquence which 
have characterized the paper and the speech, but coming from a distance, coming 
amongst you to learn personally and to hear from you the motives which animate 
your association, the feelings of personal interest which raise you up the work, and 
the difficulties which the work presents; I say I cannot sit still and hear these 
expressions, these hopes for the future, and these practical aims of your body, 
without expressing my profound admiration thereof and without saying that while 
I had hope for much and expected much of you, all that I had hoped for—all that I 
expected—has been surpassed in the pleasure that I have had in listening to your 
orations, your papers and your proceedings. And I cannot but feel that a future 
must be before you greater than that which I imagined—greater perhaps than can 
be foreseen even by yourselves, but not greater than that which the great busi- 
ness of fire underwriting in this country will require and demand at your hands, 
both present and future. [Applause]. 

Mr. Castleman: I move that we adjourn till two o'clock. 

The President (Mr. R. J. Smith in the chair): Before putting that motion, the 
convention will please bear with mea second in the performance of a duty that 
has been imposed upon me since I took the chair. A large number, or the con- 
vention itself, it might be said, have not been entirely satisfied with their perform- 
ance toward yourself. (To Secretary Hayes) and they have delegated to me the 
pleasant duty of presenting you with a slight token by which they hope to be re- 
membered in the future. And I am directed without any eloquence, which I do 
not possess, | Laughter] to impale you on the point of this pen [Hear! hear !] and 
we hope that you will never write anything sith it but the truth. [Laughter and 
applause]. 

Mr. Hayes made a suitable reply, when the convention adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The President called the convention to order at two o'clock. 

The President: A motion was made this morning and carried, for the appoint 
ment of an executive committee, in their pursuance of which motion, I submit the 
following nomination : 

I. S. Blackwelder, Illinois; S. E. Waggoner, Missouri; Jacob Peetrey, Ohio; 
H. L. Moss, Minnesota; E. G. Halle, Wisconsin ; J. F. Murray, Michigan; H. 
H. Walker, Indiana; H. Clarkson,-Kansas; C. J. Barbour, Nebraska; W. T. 
Clarke, Iowa; and J. B. Castleman, of Kentucky. 

The President: The report of the Committee on the Revision of the Constitution 
was set for this hour and we are now ready to take it up. 

Mr. Blackwelder: For the purpose of bringing the new constitution before the 
association, without committing myself to it, because there are some clauses in it 
that I do not approve of, | would move the adoption of the new constitution as 
presented. After some discussion the subject was postponed. 

Mr. Cornelius Walford, of London, upon being introduced by the President, 
was greeted with applause, and said: 

THE MODERN PRACTICE OF 


Fire insurance is, perhaps rightfully enough, regarded as a business ; and yet 
it is clear that it has some claim to rank as a science. Business is carried on by 
individuals for their personal benefit, and is regulated solely by the incidents and 
necessities of the hour. Science is based upon the experience of many, digested, 
arranged and applied with method. It is a body of truths out of which principles 
may be drawn, attention to which will produce uniform results; or if these results 
fail, the reason of the failure will be made obvious by investigation. It is the 
operation of the human will, reduced to uniformity of action, while yet retaining 
sufficient elasticity to meet the most divergent requirements. ; 

I propose on this occasion to inquire how the elements of science have been 
introduced into the practice of fire underwriting, and are retained in it; and also 
to show the great benefits which their existence has conferred and does confer. 
It seems to me that the knowledge of practical underwriting is compounded of three 
parts, which may be ranged under the several heads of historical, practical, statis- 
tical. These I will now proceed to speak of individually : 


1.—HISTORICAL. 

It cannot, I know, be said that the history of fires has ever been recorded in such 
a manner as to present any data of value to a fire underwriter. But there is in 
this, as in other branches of business, a traditional. knowledge, which must have 
been of the highest value. The operation of traditional knowledge upon the mind 
is to raise probabilities and to create caution. I will take the most prominent case 
on record—the great fire of London in 1666. The effect of this was to show that 
in a large aggregation of houses there is, as it were, a compound danger. Every 
house added not only contains its own inherent risk, but also adds to the units of 
risk which may af any time give rise to a conflagration of a general character. 
The recognition of this fact sets the mind to consider what steps of a_counteract- 
ing nature are desirable, as also what are possible. In towns built house by 
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house, or street by street, by individual builders, self-interest alone operates ; but 
when a great calamity happens, involving common loss, then all interests are 
aroused ; measures for the common protection are considered; and the re-build- 
ing affords the opportunity for carrying the improvements into effect. The city of 
London, before the great fire, consisted mostly of houses with tha’ched roofs and 
overhanging eaves. The houses were nearly all of timber, each floor projecting 
over tbat immediately beneath—so that the buildings on either side of the street 
approached each other more closely as they advanced in height, and the over- 
hanging roofs finally brought them into almost immediate contact. With houses 
so built, extinguishing appliances are almost useless, end a fire in one house in a 
street almcst certainly ensures the destruction of all the others, and places the 
whole town in jeopardy. 

There being no settled system of fire insuraxce in force in Great Britain at this 
early period (1666), the losses fell upon individual owners, and this circumstance, 
combined with the fact of London being the metropolis of the kingdom, and that 
the entire commerce of the country was disarranged, and in some sort endan- 
gered, by the conflagratior, led the imperial Parliamert to impose regulations for 
future buildings, in view of greater uniformity and safety; and also led the 
municipality to consider practical means for fire extinguishment as well for the pro- 
tection of lif- as of property. The broad and immediate effect of this great fire 
was to lead to measures of safety—first, in the materials to be employed, and next 
in the style of building houses. The traditional effect of the fire, when fire 
insurance came into practice, which it very speedily did—it bad been under dis- 
cussion for some years previously, as I shall p esently have occasion to show—the 
first traditional effect was to induce fire underwriters to charge just double the 
premium for timber and thatched hous-s as for those of brick and tile. But this is 
by no meaps all that followed. The traditions of this fire, in my judgmen’, 
changed the whole course and foundation of the busioess of fire insurance in 
Great Britain, and, as a con-equence, in most of the o:her trading countries of the 
globe. Some thirty years before this fire occurred there had been introduced and 
kept constan'ly before the municipality of London a scheme of fire insurance such 
as we now understand by municipal or State fire insurance. Under it. all houses 
and other buildings are assessed at their value, according to defined rates, and 
when a fire occurs to any one or more of these, the whole community is assessed 
pro rata to provide indemnifica ion for the loss. This is the only system of fire 
insurance which was in force in Europe, or elsewhere, at the date of the great fire 
of London. It seems to have taken its mse in th+ north of Europe—not improb- 
ably through the operation of Guilds, many of which became expanded into 
municipal corporations—and it is that referred to by Beckmann, in his ‘ Histo-y 
of Inventions,’ as having, in 1609, been introduced to Count Anthony Gunther von 
Oldenburgh, asa scheme of Sta‘e finance, but rejected by him on the semi- 
religious grounds that all provision by way of insurance was flying in the face of 
Providence ! 

Now the traditions of this great fire, when \iewed by the merchants and traders 
most interested in the protective t of fire insurance, taught this very obvious 
lesson—not unfortunat-ly »lways discerned even in the present day—namely, that 
a scheme of municipal insurance, where all the oworrs insure each other, is only 
a limited form of insurance ; and no insurance at all in the event of all the houses 
in a place being destroyed. They therefore elected to adopt a system of insurance 
based upon the capital and accumula'ions of trading companies, devoting them- 
selves to the business, and carrying it on with such scientific exactitude as time 
and observation would furnish ; and leaving the question of rates and conditions 
to be de'ermined by the operation of fair competition! That this great result was 
fortuna e in almost every aspect I do not hesitate to declare. 

But tradition, as arising out «f this one gre.t hrstorical event, did much more 
than this. It taught underwriters to reflect upon the aggrega’ion of risks, and this 
reflection finally evoked th- scientific truth that s «ety lay ia narrow limits ; to such 
an extent was this principle carried in early davs that actually a bigher rate per 
cent of premium was charged upon risks over £500 than for those below this sum ; 
and so in respect of each £500 increase. It also led early to distinct classification 
of trades and occupations—aiways a source of disturbance in the case of municipal 
insurance—and gave tise to many other conditions of prudence which I need not 
stay to specify here. 

Nor is this fire of 1666, although the first, a solitary instance of traditional teach- 
ing, as based upon historical incidents. Two centuries nearly had passed over; 
London had grown not only in extent, but alsoin wealth and commercial greatness : 
this to an extent which only became apparent on careful reflection. Fire insurance 
had followed in the wake of commercial progress, expanding. as was its province, 
the area of its protection. Not only were ‘short period” policies on specific 
parcels of merchandise issued in very large lines, but ‘‘ floaters’ upon merchandise 
in undefined places, for yet much larger amounts, were daily written. Then came 
the Tooley street fire (22d June, 1861)—loss estimated at two millions s erling, 
mostly insured, and chiefly in a very limited number of offic s of acknowledged 
wealth and position—such as {merchants could trust, and upon whose bond they 
could “' sleep peacefully.” * 

Those who know what London wharf and warehouse buildings had become; 
palaces in construction, built of brick, stone, iron and cement—fire-proof in aim 
and in theory—closely stowed from plank to ceiling, on their six, eight, and even 
ten or more floors, with commodities inflammable or otherwise ; the separate floors 
to» often communicating by trap-doors and hoists (lif s) ; the sections of the build- 
ing divided theoretically into distinct blocks, so as to lend apparent conformity to 
the building acts; those blocks theoretically separated by iron dors (hardly ever 
closed !) and protected externally by iron shutters, which under certain degrees of 
heat become as yielding as somnuch cardboard. Those, I say, who know how 
almost imperceptibly these waterside wharves, and dock and ‘‘up-town” ware- 
houses had come into use, will see how the traditional lessons of 1666 had come to 
be so tar disregarded that modern contrivances were allowed to supersede them 
and a false confidence as to these particular risks was engendered, which led to 
consequet.ces little short of disastfous in several instances; but happily all losses 
were paid in full! 

The immediate historical lessons to be learned from this second great London 
fire—they will become traditional to the next and future generations of fire under- 
writers—are: 1. Put not your faith in fire-proof buildings! The coatents being 
combustible (frequently highly inflammable !), the temperature these create un- 
der ignition will expand and so displace iron pillars and girders; will disintegrate 
masonry the most solid; and so will speedily crumble down and destroy a build- 
ing, the materials of which fer se could not burned. Thus building and con- 
tents speedily become one mass of desolation! 2. Do not store such combustible 
and inflammable articles as oil, tallow, rosin, turpentine, etc., in the basements of 
buildings containing in their aon floors tea, tobacco, preserved fruits, etc. Ex- 
plosions will occur which will bring down the building in a moment; oils and 
tallow (rendered fluid by heat) will run into the drains and other and carry 
fire where it otherwise could not penetrate; and the fumes will destroy, as a 
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matter of commercial value, what the flames may fail to burn. 3. Have some 
régard to the cubical space, as well as to the peculiarly d structible qualities, of 
the commerce upon which you issue floaters! Ten thoysand pounds worth of 
tallow or jute will occupy a space into which a hundred thousand pounds worth of 
silk or fine teas, spices or tobacco, may be stowed. In other words, the cubical 
contents of a building may determine the largest possible loss whch can accrue 
upon certain kinds of commerce stowed therein ; while in other buildings of even 
less magnitude, ten or even twenty times the valtie may be at stake ! 

But why eed I draw all the examples from my own side of the Atlantic ? Will 
not the lessons of this great and now beautifully renovated and hospitable city, 
Chicago (7th October, ey. and of Boston (oth November, 1872), live tradition- 
ally in the memories of ali fire underwriters, not on this side of the Atlantic only, 
for all time tocome? The prevalance and directions of ereat wind currents, the 
infectious character of Man:ard roofs in narrow streets, the very failyres of those 
chivalrous but irresponsible voluntary fire brigades, will remain traditionary warn- 
ings to all fire underwriters on this con‘inent and elsewhere so long as time shall 
endure ! 

11. —PRACTICE. 


I come to my second head—the practice ef fire underwriting. This practice, 
regarded in every-day light, is not fixed and invariable ; it can not beso. It has 
ry governed by time, place, and circumstance. Two or any greater number of 
buildings of the same construction and occupation are by no means the same risks 
when loca’ed in different towns, <r sometimes even in different sections of the 
same town. The liability to fire from local surroundings (exposures), or other 
circumstances, have to be estimated; the appliances for fire extinguishm:ent 
equally so. Even the prevailing trade, the nationality of the mhabitants, or of 
certain sections thereof, the degree of temporary ey or adversity, the sta’e 
of political content or otherwise, all have to be regarded by the successful and 
prudent underwriter. 

It is seen from all this that the practice of fire underwriting is essentially pro- 
gressive. Every new product rendered necessary by the growing requirements 
of our manufacturers, every new process, the result either of chemical analysis or 
for multiplying and facilitating production; even the very arts of those who lamp- 
black their silks or introduce inferior oils in the manipulation of their shoddy ; 
even, I say, the very frauds of commerce have to be t:ken note of and regarded, 
aye, measured, by the practical fire underwriter. 

I will not, enter upon considerations of moral hazard. Our learned friend, Dr. 
Fowler (whom it is my good fortune personally to know—my bad fortune to fol- 
low), las: year said before this assembly all that I believe can be said upon that 
important question. 

tess on the consideration of the estimate of risks, regarded as fire risks pure and 
simple. We all know that the business of fire underwriting had in it originally— 
perhaps has in it yet—much of the rule of thumb. The average was the thing 
relied on. Take a number of risks at the ruling rate and the result would probably 
come out right. But a change in the nature ot the risks, in their individual magni- 
tude, and in the general mode of conducting insurance business—a change in any 
one of, or in all these respects combined, involves a change in the estimation from 
the underwriter’s point of view: Individual risks must be regarded as units now— 
each risk must stand on its own bottom—they ave not by any mean; sections of a 
whole. Five thousand dollars spread over ten ordinary risks in different locations 
may be better or worse than five thousand dollars concentrated upon one building. 
How much better or h .w much worse, it is for the underwriter to determine. In 
the case of the ten separate risks an average may obtain. In the case of a large line 
upon one risk, competition or other circumstances may have exercised an i fluence 
not apparent to an ordinary observer, In these days, competition as affecting rat-s 
presents -but one moiety of the evil; there is the selection of the insured on the 
other side. This selection is always intended to work against the office, and it may 
be exercised in one of many ways. Good household risks may be insured in ‘‘ local 
mutuals,” the trade or manufacturing risk, with its doubtful exposures and sur- 
roundings, conferred upon the most enterprising or least discriminating agent of a 
sound stock company. 

Without in any way desiring, or, I trust, permitting myself to depreciate our 
English fire underwriters (many of whom I have the privilege of counting as per- 
sonal friends, and the greatybulk of whom I know to be hard-working, discriminat- 
ing men), I think justice must be done to the underwriters on this side of the 
Atlantic, in admitting that it is on this side that the first steps have been taken to 
discriminate regarding the inherent nature of fire risks. In proof I need only name 
and give the dates of the works named below.* 

It is quite a remarkable fact that in the whole range of our insurance literature 
in Great Britain we have no such works as these. The only at'empt that has 
ever been madein this direction was, as far as I now remember, a generation ago.t 

It is fair to say, further, that your peculiar system of agency business—the agents 
preparing the policies, and the distance of your towns from the head office, as also 
the rapid growth and changing character of your towns, has rendered such a sys- 
tem peculiarly necessary ; and to add that our tariff association has in some de- 
gree accomplished some of the same results, although in a different mode. 

While giving, and giving gladly, to the fire underwriters of this (the American) 
side, the credit of devising a practical means of estimating the true hazards of in- 
dividual risks, and so of displacing a blind belief in the curative effect of averages 
—for in truth all averages must be dependent upon the skilled selection or other- 
wise of the units of which the aggregate of risks shall be composed—I cannot 
shut my eyes to evils which have arisen, and are arising, from the abuse of this 
very system. The power in the underwriter of estimating the value of a risk down 
to the very lowest cent, is a power which needs to be used judiciously. In these 
days of competition and of rivalry, this power of minute estimation is fraught with 
many dangers. If the office is always to be placed on the very brink of safety ; if 
the last cent, or the last five cents, even, is to be computed away from the coffers 
of the company by this system of ‘‘schedule rating,"” whence is to come the fund 
for errors of judgment, and for the ‘‘ great judgments of fire'’ which are now be- 
lieved, and not without reason, to be suspended, as it were, in ¢errorem, over the 
heads of all fire underwriters, at least on this continent; and in these days of 
‘* nihilists” and other secret conspirators against law and order, nay, even against 





* 1862—Ducat’s ** Practice of Fire Underwriting.” 6th edition, 1870. 
1870—Rogers’s ** Principles and Practice of Fire Underwriting.’’ 2d edition, 1871. 
1870—Hine’s ** Fire Insurance. A Book of Instructions.’’ roth thousand, 1870. 
1874—Ross’s ** Estimation of Exposures ; or, External Hazards.” 
1876—Hine’s “* Letter’s to an Agent from the Patriarch.” 
I fear I may not have placed these works in their true chronological order, and some’others 
ought, ps. to have been included; but those mentioned are ing with sagaci 
hints, and culminated in the formation ofa general scheme for ** schedule rating.” 


+ Practica, Remarks, etc., by Mr. F.G. Smith, Edinburgh, 1832, and this related to 
tish mercantile risks only. 








property itself, over the heads of all fire underwriters of Europe? True, five cents 
premiun more or less on any one risk will not cause it to burn or not to burn! 
But five cents each on a thousand risks, of which one only oughr to burn, will con- 
stitute the whole difference to the financial soundness of the office! Do agents 
and others sufficiently consider the effects of competition when viewed in this light ? 
In truth, is not competition approaching a stage wherein ic may ani will under- 
mine the very nature of the insurance contract—which is absolute security !* [f 
insurance fail in its purposes, on what is the merchant and traderto depend? May 
not low rates, by encouraging over insurance, also work other dangers ? 

Another great evil which peculiarly besets the conduct of fire insurance on this 
continent, is the ioterference of the State legislatures; the tinkering in amateur 
legislation! When and where is this to end? Let me mention as a single 
instance (no offence to any individual present or absent intended), the Wisconsin 
‘‘ valued policy” law of 1874. Here isa system little short of open gambling 
introduced into the sober business of fire insurance! In the case of marine insur- 
ance, with merchandise liable to be lost in wed of the four quarers of the globe— 
far away from the ports and markets for which it is destined; liable to be seized 
and appropriated by the enemy in the time of war, or by pirates in times of peace; 
in an a case there was, or seemed to be, some sufficient reason for the introduc- 
tion of the system of valued policies. The agreed value of goods once placed on 
board a ship and ee beyond the control of the owner, seemed to be the fair 
measure of the liability of the underwriter. But leave the property all the time 
under the control of the owner, or his porene unscrupulous agents, and whether 
is the necessity for, or the reasonableness, or the safety of the practice then? 
Why, it led, even in marine insurance, to the most systematic and shameful frauds 
ever perpetrated under the righteous name of insurance. Insurance in its nature, 
in its essence, signifies an indemnity for something absolutely lost, destroyed or 
damaged, by means of the particular Sngy insured against. It does not mean 
that the office shall pay, under the mask of a fire loss, for goods or property which 
have been deliberately destroyed by the unscrupul us holder of a ‘‘ valued policy,” 
who may so skillfully concoct a fire either as to time or circumstance as to cover 
all traces of his fraud ! What a temptation to dishonesty ; to fraudulent dealings ! 
Well may certain citizens of other States crave for an extension of this privilege ! 
Perhaps some sagacious legislator will next introduce into the business of fire 
insurance another practice corrowed from the incidents of marine underwriting—I 
mean that of ‘lost or not lost." Why not l-ta man insure to-day and claim in 
respect of goods destroyed last week, last month, or last year? This, it will be 
said all round, is going too far. Aman can hardly swear that he did not know 
that the goods he had insured on a given day had been burned long previously. 
There are plenty of men about, in my beliet (based upon my insurance expe ience), 
who would even swear to this for the sake of collecting under their policies (if such 
were issued), but for the direct fear only of being found out! The principle, at 
least, is about as applicab e to fire insurance as is that of valued policies ! 

But now let us take a peep round the corner, and see how this striving after 
legislative traps wherein to catch the fire underwriters may perchance be brought 
about. We hvve fire insurance based properly upo: the principle of indemnity, 
and there are, as a necessary consequence to this mode ot wor«ing, fire adjusters— 
men who step in and assume to assess the lossas between the insured and insurer. 
Now do fnese fire adjusters always do entirely as they would be done by? Do 
they regard their position as something of a judicial one ? I am disposed to be- 
lieve that on the whole thev intend to perform their difficult duties fairly and pro- 
perly ; but their vocation brings them so trequentiy in contact with fraud that they 
come, naturally enough, to look for it inevery case. The claimant who has com- 
mitted or is committing, a fraud upon the office, withstands the scruiiny of the 
adjuster with fortitude, and perhaps comes off in the end victoriously. It wasa 
necessary element in the transaction; he was prepared for it. But the honest 
claimant, the man who is so bewildered by ‘the suddenness, and perchance the mag- 
nitude of his loss, either in its material or moral aspect, that he cannot recover his 
ordinary balance of mind, his necessary business faculties—such a man never for- 
gets nor forgives the iacredulity, the inuendos, of the fire adjuster. May there not, 
then, sometimes be in this wild legislation a seeking for retribution arising out of 
such cases as that last supposed ? Let the fire adjusters ponder over this ; and let the 
insurers, and perhaps still more thelocal agent, ponderoveritalso. Is not the beat- 
ing down, the close shaving proceeding of the assessor forced upon him, in his duty 
to the office he represents, by the sheer financial ne :essities of the case, as arising 
st ? the continued beating down of the rates of premium accepted for the 
ri 

Out of the vast mass of legislation, which your fire offices have to sustain, comes 
occasionally a measure of real merit. Such a one! tike to be the new fire inquest 
law of Nevada. The ordinary tradition that all wisdom comes trom the East must 
be reversed in this case. The East indeed has, or once had, such a law, and the 
fire marshals us‘d to put it inforce Dotheydo so now? The manifest advan- 
tages of the law are beginning already to be felt in the State of its organization, 
and they will extend. 

It seems to me, looking at the matter from a distance—but not being unmindful 
of the important considerations involved in ‘‘ State rights’"—that at once the 
remedy for, and the end of this otherwise interminable current of legislation will be 
a Central Bureau for Insurance. There might, even with this, be mistakes, defi- 
ciences, or redundances; but there would be uniformity , and this I regard as a 
very manifest advantage, but I cannot discuss this matter now. 

How much remains unsaid under this division of ‘ practice "’ will be obvious to 
all present; but I trust it will be remembered that my remarks are intended to be 
illustrative, and not exhaustive. I pass to the next division of my subject. 


STATISTICS, 


The newest feature in the conduct of fire insurance may be said to be the use, 
or the attempted use, of statisics. Now ghe use of statistics are manifold. They 
may be applied in modes direct, indirect, or simply illustrative. The direct use 
of statistics would result in something like the following formula: The losses of 
property in a given town or district, over a given number of years, has been so 
much, which, on an assessment of the gross valus, gives so much per cent per 
annum ; and this is the rate, plus a proper charge for expenses, which must be 
paid by all owners of proverty located in such town or district for its insurance 
against the risk of fire. But let us see how this would work in practice. In the 
first place, no one office should, can, «s a matter of business prudence, take all 
the risks in one town; neither can it prudently take all those in any one section 
of a town, however small. Even in municipal insurance (already discussed) the 
contents of buildings, 7. ¢., the furniture — 5 moveable effects, are never insured ; 
although sometime privileged fire offices are set up for this branch of business, as 
in Denmark. A number of insurance offices must come in view of the common 
safety. Can this number be limited or is it desirable that it should be? It is 








* The true meaning of the word insurance is to make sure. 
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clear that in practice this can not be. A given number of offices may combine and 
form tariff rates for the various classes of risks. But they can not (1) compel the 
jnbabitants to insure at these rates or at all; and (2) they can not prevent the 
formation of non-tariff offices, either in the shape of town or local or class 
mutuals, or in the form of competing stock companies. Again, one company will 
lay itself out for one class of risks, another for another class; and will perhaps 
compete in rates for the acceptance of these. If the tariff does not permit of this 
competition, then the risks may go straight into non-tariff offices, or remain 
entirely uninsured. It is not pretended that statistics can yet furnish reliable rates 
for ‘‘ special’ or even for ‘‘ class" risks in given localities. Small localities will 
not furnish a paictonen numbers to constitute an average; and more extended 
localities will not embody uniformity in fire extinguishing arrangements, and 
other incidents, physical and material, such as underwriters have now learned to 
take into account. 

That the time is still approaching when statistics may afford some direct guid- 
ance to the underwriter seems indeed more than probable. The recent fire census 
of Massachusetts and of New York States seem to point in that direction. These 
censuses have of course to be used in connection with the most careful records of 
property annually destroyed by fire—the classification of the latter exactly corres- 
ponding with that of the former. Massachusetts is moving rapidly in this direc- 
tion (vide the 24th Massachusetts Fire Report, published this year, pp. xv-xxxii.) 
Years, however, must pass before reliable results can be so obtained. 


But assuming for the moment—what I grant to be a very rash assumption—that 
statistics could be obtained from which to deduce true rates of premium for all 
classes of risk, in all the cities, towns, villages and territories of your vast con- 
tinent ; or equally so in Great Britain, or on the Continent of Europe, would the 
functions of underwriters be thereby superseded? I think not. We have some- 
thing of a parallel case athand. Life insurance is conducted on a basis of fixed 
premiums for each age of life, to be improved at fixed minimum rates of interest 
during the remaining natural term of life, orduration of the insurance. Are the 
functions of the life underwriter—whether he be designated president, manager, 
actuary or secretary—reduced to the level of sinecurism thereby? I may promptly 
and boldly answer in the negative. The very fact that the results are based upon 
average results, implies the obvious necessity of ascertaining that every life ac- 
cepted comes up to the average standard of health, and prospective longevity ; 
and if not, of estimating and assessing the pecuniary equivalent to be made for 
any departure, however slight this may be. Then there are the risks of occupa- 
tion (military, naval, or otherwise), of location, of residence (within the tropics, or 
in known unhealthy locations) ; and of personal adventure, from traveling tem- 
porarily in unhealthy climates, following hazardous pursuits (as exploring, <tc.), 
or from indulging in the noxious habits of excessive drinking, interminable smok- 
ing, and worse; all of these have to be guarded against or provided for. And 
just in proportion to the knowledge of detrimental causes, and skill in eliminating 
these from the mass, will the average be elevated, maintained or debased. There 
is the same striving at all points, in all places, and in all seasons, to select against 
the office, as we know exists in fire insurance. All is deemed fair in love, war, and 
the subversions of insurance contracts. The high standard of morality preached 
at insurance offices by ministers of the Gospel, and by the editors of the general 
newspaper press, is hardly ever practiced toward them. ‘The judgesin your courts 
of justice are happily becoming alive to this fact ; with us the process of awaken- 
ment is more slow. The. cbvious lesson in all this, and from all this, is that the 
business of insurance, when conducted under the most favored conditions, and 
with the most enlightened aid that statistics can furnish, requires still to be man- 
aged with the most untiring watchfulness, the frauds attempted upon it to be 
combatted by the most ceaseless sagacity. 

On an entire review of the position, t think it may be safely asserted that fire 
insurance, as yet, derives no certain aid in the direction of an exact determination 
of its first cost from statistics. All devolves upon traditional and individual 
knowledge combined in the pe:son of the underwriter; or occasionally in an as- 
sociation of underwri ers, to the extent that their interests may for the moment be 
incommon. The attempts heretofore made to deduce rates of fire premiums 
direct from statistics have not been generally conceived in the interests of under- 
writers ; but really, I believe in the interests of municipal and State insurance 
projects. 

When we come to consider the indirect influence, perhaps I had better say the 
incomplete influence, of statistics upon fire underwriting, the course becomes, in a 
certain sense, more clear. If statistics do not always tell us what we may safely 
accept, or at what price—they very frequently indicate what we may safely 
avoid at any price. ‘They put us on our guard respecting ‘special hazards; "’ 
they give us information on the state of trade; they record, in understandable 
form, returns of bankruptcies in various States and nations. They furnish prima 
facie evidence of the increase and decrease of fires ; and occasionally of the ascer- 
tained or assumed causes of these. Indirectly, then, statistics are, and long have 
been, of value to the fire underwriters, as they are to all others who know how to 
use them. The incompleteness of all statistics hitherto purporting to deal with 
fire records constitutes one of their inherent weaknesses. ‘lime and attention 
only will cure these defects. 

Hitherto, I have spoken of statistics only in the light of any external aid they 
‘may have rendered in the estimation of the insurance value of risks; and in the 
outward conduct of the business of fire insurance. There is another aspect in 
which they have to be regarded, and that is theirinternal use. Where an office 
shall have arranged its business registers on a well devised plan, such as 
Griswold’s (see his *‘ Loss Register,"’ 1874), or Glover's (‘‘ Compilation of Fire 
Statistics,"’ 1878), or indeed, any other plan suited to the purpose now in view, 
the facts elicited thereby may be of the greatest value as illustrating its own ex- 
perience. These results will require to be watched year after year before any 

eat change of practice, as based upon these alone, should be attempted. The 
axity of one or more agents may a the results of an entire class of risks in- 
sured in a given office ; converting into a loss what would have otherwise yielded 
a profit. hen an office, therefore, finds itself making a loss while other offices 
under the same tariff, are making profits out of a certain class of risks, the true 
course seems to be, not at once to abandon the underwriting of such risks— 
although it may, indeed, be wise to temporarily suspend taking others of the class 
—but rather to investigate and ascertain for certain where the results are fail- 
ing; whether in all the districts of its business, or only in various Jocations. 
The efficiency of its agents may thus be tested, and the brake put on, or the 
pruning knife applied with the greatest possible advantage. Periodical investiga- 
tion as to certain trades, and also as to given localities, may prove, and | know in 
certain cases have proved, timely corrective and advantageous. 

The point which naturally a:ises in one’s mind in this last aspect of the case, is 
the following: If the statistical records of any one office be so valuable for its own 
internal purposes, may not a combination of the experiences of a number of offices 
be of great value to them all? It is remembered that the results of various life 
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offices operating during the same period, have been blended into ‘‘ one harmonious 
whole,” under the title of ‘experience tables,” which are greatly valued by most 
members of the actuarial profession. I am one of the doubters re g the value 
of ‘‘the harmonious whole" as presented in such combination. accepting 
the whole, with abiding credulity, I should de ire to see the extremes of variation in 
the parts. There wou'd, in my judgment, thus arise great lessons of instruction. 
The offices having worked on sometbing of a common basis as to premiums 
charged (these are not entirely uniform), should undoubtedly present something of 
acommon result after a of concurrent working. I doubt very much if 

do présent such harmonies in their crude results. I think the skill, or otherwise, of 
the management will assuredly proclaim itself in these results; and a variety of 
other moderating circumstances will intervene, bearing relation to the var 
classes insured, and the locations from which the lives are drawn. The life 

have, indeed, the advantage of being able to compare their individual and collective 
mortality experience with that exhibited in the national returns, as prepared, and 
from time to time exhibited by the Registrar General. In the matter cf fires there 
is as yet no Registrar Gen ; no equivalent fire marshal, who shall gather up the 
ever-accruing items, be they large or small, and present them first as a whole for 
an entire nation, and then in sections for well-defined districts, and finally as to 
their causes, so that analysis and comparison of loss rates may be made. at is 
yet to come; it is coming. Waiting and wanting it, the combined internal experi- 
ence of the fire offices would amount to a delusion and a snare if presented; but as 
it never will be so presented, I need not pause fo further point out why. 

I trust in the foregoing, it will not be considered ‘I intend to de 
of the National Board, and of its committee on statistics, with the well-considered 
plans of Mr. H. H. Hall, or of Mr. Charles A. Jenney, nor the labors of the learned 
editors of The Chronicle, of New York, regarding special hazards. I have no such 
design. 

CONCLUSION, 
human must have a conclusion, and so it comes to pass that my 
participate in this wise ordination of events. I have 
your patience, and in doing so have enunciated much that can only be sears Te (a 
you as quite common place. I have done worse; I have set myself up under the 
encouragement of your hospitality, and within the very bounds of your own tilling 
ound, as a lecturer and a teacher; whereas the sober fact is, that I always came 
is side with a view to learn. For all this I claim your indulgence, your forgive- 
ness. You are good enough to seat me in high places when I come among you; 
but it is, I fear, only distance which lends enchantment to the view. am a 
fellow-worker with yourselve:, striving after even the most remote rays of informa- 
tion relating to our common pursuit ; ering up the latest straws of knowledge 
wafted hither and thither from your side of the Atlantic to my own ; and ance 
returning them to you weakened rather than invigorated by the process of passage. 
Yet, we must pursue cur course in the way that to each seems best. Teaching we 
learn, giving we receive. We meet and we part; association begets inspiration ; 
memory keeps the picture of our common aims ever fresh. A free expression of 
views adds to the common stock of all ; and our callings are happily of that char- 
acter that our lessons are never learned. The charm of freshness is ever present, 
the interest never flags. Conventions of this character lead to life-long friend- 
ships, and I trust while they give confidence to the weak, they teach humility to the 
strong. To counteract any evils they might engender we have only to be charita- 
ble to each other. 

I started under the plea of discovering and of proclaiming how much of science 
there is associated with the business of fire insurance. In this view I have wan- 
dered over much space ; and nowit is only left to me to gather up the scattered 
threads, the broken fragments of my discourse, and see into what they may 
themselves. In searching after science, my method, I fear, may have been any- 
thing but scientific. Yet out of the tumult evolved, I trust you will discern my 
actual meaning, which is briefly this: the practice of fire insurance, while progress- 
ing in the direction of ascertaining the true value of each distinct risk, requires to 
be kept on the right track; to be admonished, as it were, 7 the teachings of 
tradition. If, tor instance, an undve proportion of the risks of any one tuwn be 
insured, however well these risks may have been individually selected, the com- 
pany will be placed in jeopardy. If the town be wholly or ina great destroyed 
by fire, the destruction, in gross, of the office, notwithstanding all its care and skill 
in detail, will assuredly be effected. 

There can be no science in such a consummation; but there is much scientific 
care required in the continued avoiding of it. Again, the practice of fire insurance 
is not yet based upon statistical data; yet statistical results may be evolved from 
the internal working of each company, such as may secure its continued har- 
monious action, and preserve it from final overthrow. Proverbs are said to be 
compounded of the wisdom of many and the wit of one. Fire insurance associa- 
tions are conducted upon the accumulated knowledge of many, skillfully admin- 
istered by the ability of one. In this ability so to conduct the affairs of a large 
institution that it shall remain a permanent success, I see much that properly fal 
under the denomination of applied science. A fire insurance association must be 
so conducted that it shall ever afford relief to the misfortunes ot others ; but yet so 
that it must never experience any overwhelming misfortune of its own. Is there 
not a high degree of science implied in all this? To consider how this end has 
been heretofore so well and so pesonie accomplished, would: lead me into the 
entire question of the finance of fire insurance. I have no intention of being so 
led on this occasion. For one reason, that it would plunge into regions contro- 
versial ; for another, that my time is up! I will content myself, then, with saying 
that, while some of your States have attempted to insure the i gw : the 
insurer, by limiting the lines upon which he Par write to some defined portion of 
its ‘available capital and five reserves; and while individuals and officers have 
devised other rules to a like end, there are in truth no rules of a more arbitrary 
character that can be successfully applied where lax or unskilled management 
shall prevail, and where the management be sound no such rules are at all neces- 
sary. The fact that over a long series of years the leading companies of this com- 
pany and of Europe have limited their loss ratios to 60 per cent of their premium 
income, is surely another and a high indication of scien method. This at least 
approximates even to scientific exactitude. The practical training of the success- 
ful underwriter’s mind, the ever remembered traditions of his business, the statis- 
tical records which he takes care shall éver be available to himself, — ona 
basis whereof he knows every contributory factor—these constitute ; 
by these and from these he draws all the science which is necessary for the success- 
ful conduct of his individual company. And this is the full measure of science 
application which I have here intended to claim for the modern praciice of fire 
underwriting. 

Mr. Blodgett: I move, sir, that this association tender their cordial thanks to our 
distinguished guest for the interesting, able and instructive address, to which we 


have just had the pleasure of listening, and that the Secretary be instructed to 
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’ solicit from the gentleman a copy, to be published with the proceedings of this 
associa‘ion, and in pamphlet form by the association. The motion was unani- 
‘mously carried. 

_ Mr. George T. Hope: I think it wasindicated by the speaker that we were to 
-hear from our honorable friend, Mr. Finch, in response to some of the suggestions. 
‘I would like very much to hear from him. [Cries of Finch! Finch! ] 

Mr. Finch: Mr. President, it seems hardly fair to me to be called after this 
address. I feel very much like Mr. Prentice, of Mississipi, felt, when called apon in 
New Orleans in the presence of Henry Clay to respond to a call such as this. He 

‘said: ‘‘ When the eagle was soaring in his eyrie, owls and bats should slink away 
to their holes.” [Laughter.] Now I feel the application of that remark. [Re- 
-newed laughter.] Mr. Walford, in his address, referred to the faet that I had under 
‘consideration during the last year, and continuously since, the subject of State 
Supervision. In 1876, as representing the State of Indiana at the Convention of 
‘Insurance Commissioners, I endeavored to present my views then upon that subject. 
Last summer, while enjoying the hospitality of Mr. Walford, again we went over 
the subject, as we had in 1876. Nowit has become-something more than a mere 
speculative subject tome. I am required to say to the people of Indiana whether 
I would recommend State supervision, as it is exercised. We, in Indiana, simply 
ask that companies coming to that State to do business, shall be solvent, 
shall be well managed, and that this shall be certified to by some responsi- 
ble head. Now, cannot this be done under the head of a bureau, under the Fed- 
eral government. Upon the constitutional question, we will say no, if you pro- 
posed by that, to license a company to go into any State, whether the State will 
‘receive itor not. State lines must be respected. But it has seemed to me that if 
.acompany having capital large enough to make a deposit at Washington, should 
make that deposit there, and should yearly make returns there of its business, that 
the States might well afford to accept the returns made to the Department at Wash- 
ingten, as conclusive upon the facts stated. I would make no difference between 
English or foreign and American companies. I recognize the fact that every dollar 
-which is taken out of the treasury of an insurance company is taken first from 
the policyholder. And we want to get our insurance as cheap as we can. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] We do not want to impose burdens upon the companies of the 
States outside of our borders, nor do we want to impose burdens upon the com- 
panies coming to us from abroad. Itis a great burden. It would be an intolera- 
ble burden if every State should exercise the right which it has—of visitation. No 
company could stand or ought to be able to stand, such a strain. If the com- 
panies desiring to do business all over the United States will make a deposit at 
Washington of half a million of dollars in Government bonds, to be held by an 
official subject to pay losses anywhere occurring in the United States, shall there- 
after make returns every year of its business, of its condition, of the lines that it 
writes; can they not do that, and having done that, cannot the States accept that, 
and save a.great deal of expense ? Now, I put that as a query, not as a conclusion. 
And it is hardly fair for Mr. Walford to refer the matter to me, when he knows so 
much of it. I should be glad to have heard an address from him entirely upon 
that subject. I believe that he more nearly understands the feeling that we have in 
America, the state of feeling, than any gentleman that I eyer met coming from 
abroad. I think he could more fairly state the question to a legislative committee 
‘of Congress, or State, and to a body like this, than any man I know, for the reason 
that he has given more attention to it. Now, I am but in the beginning of the sub- 
ject, and this is a query which faces me. First of all, we want to get our insurance 
cheap, and the best is the cheapest. 

‘Mr. Hope: First safe, then cheap. 

1 Mr. Finch: Yes, when I say cheap, I first of all say we want insurance. 
want our insurance cheap, but we want insurance. 
“we are insured—to be tautological. 
~_ The President: Proceed, Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Hope: Let me say two.or three words about State Supervision. State super- 
vision is a great blessing and a great curse. But I wish to say very briefly here, 
for I know there are a. great many people here who do not believe a word of what 
I shall state now, that we should be, as underwriters, far worse off without it, than 
‘we are with it. [Applause.] I remember when we had none, and I know how it 
was. I know what occurred in my own State, of the scores upon scores of compan- 
ies that were built, that were not worth their office-desks which their officers sat at, 
and they plundered the people. And I know how companies were made that were 
‘anyway from ten per cent worth, up to twenty, or thirty, or forty, and commissioned 
to go out and plunder, and they did. They were born for that purpose, and they 
“acted up to the purpose of their birth. I know, too, this: That from the very day 
State supervision was instituted in Néw York, there has not been a bogus company 

‘made, nora semi-bogus company. No, not one. I know the underwriters are 
better off. And I know another thing—that the companies you gentlemen rep- 
‘resent to-day, are vastly better and stronger than they would have been if there 
had been no supervision. So much on that side. And not much on the other. 

They are:learning by their conventions to simplify and condense, and avoid the 
very difficulties of which Mr. Finch speaks, of incessantly rolling over examina- 

tions and demands, which have made them to be a nuisance in many respects. 
‘But after all, if it were my choice, I would take State supervision, if it may be more 
concentrated, so much the better, but I would take it as it is, or the worst it ever 
was, rather than have none at all. [Applause.] We would have one thousand 
more insurance companies to compete with, and there would be no limit to the 
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depth to which they would descend in rates, for they would have nothing to pay 
when they chose to stop. That is the way it was, and that is the way it would be 
again. That is all I want to say on that subject. 

The address of our friend Mr. Walford was to me most suggestive, and it 
brought up so much to my mind that I could talk to you for about five or six 
hours, but I wo'nt, for Iam sure you would get tired by that time. 

The subject of schedule rating is as old as 1838. Schedule rating, in the city of 
New York, began promptly after the great fire of 1835. And I imagine some of 
the old officers have their vast old tomes that contain the particulars of every 
building, and charges for every addition, and I recollect its effects. I think likely 
some may be living now, nearly as old as I am, perhaps, who will remember how, 
under the effect of schedule rating, the buildings were reduced by having the top 
stories taken off—they charged so much for them. And the risks were made better, 
much, And schedule rating is of infinite value, and only by it can the builders of 
them be induced to build such houses as will do what we want—prevent great con- 
flagration. My theory is this: That we may have as many small ones as the 
people choose we shall have, but we do not want any great ones, none at all. We 
can meet the small ones whether they come on at the rate of twenty, thirty, 
forty or fifty per cent increase of loss per annum, and yet pay the losses, but we 
cannot meet those large ones when they come upon us with such tremendous force, 
[Applause.] Schedule rating tends to stop that, and it has done an infinite deal in 
your city, in Chicago and Boston, and New York; a great deal to make it more 
improbable that great fires will take place. 

So, with reference to statistics. We never shall get done with statistics. They 
are valuable, as has been suggested, but they are no more valuable than have 
been suggested. That is, those that are ancient. Why the risks are perpetually 
changing, the construction is changing, the chemical material used in the new ones 
compounding, and the new discoveries are such as constantly make changes, and 
change upon change, until the underwriter, if he had all the statistics that America 
could exhibit up to ten years ago, would know precious little of his business to-day 
if he relied upon these statistics. Consequently, the value of aggregative present 
incessant statistics, which shall keep us down to the latest date, for they wear out 
as fast as our garments do, almost, that is why we do need them, and why we can- 
not lie down on them. We must have them new and fresh. The necessity ot 
margins.—I was very much struck with the wisdom of that suggestion, that if we 
find out that a risk may be insured at sixty cents, we will say, it is almost infinitely 
unwise to take that risk at sixty cents, sixty-one or sixty-two, sixty-three or sixty- 
five. These are the contingencies of which Mr. Walford speaks. They are com- 
ing, the great fires. In these very changes of which I speak, which increase the 
hazard, which prevent us from keeping close to the margin, and it strikes me that 
you will all agree that we ought not to keep so far below the margin as we are 
just now, at anyrate. [Laughter.] The margin is the wrong way. Unfortunately, 
instead of sixty per cent, we are now losing at about the rate of seventy-eight. That 
will never do. 

Mr. Walford: It certainly will not. 

Mr. Hope: That will never do. There are forty or fifty things in that paper 
worth talking about. One thing about fire marshals. This question about fire 
marshals is a very important one. Nevada is a very enterprising State. 

Mr. Lindsey: Yes, there the women vote. 

Mr. Hope: I am glad ofit. Yes, thatisso. But I would not want my wife to 
vote unless she votes for me, and she does every time. [Laughter.] But we have 
fire marshals in the East here who send rogue after rogue to the State prison, 
any number of them in the city of New York, through the aid of a fire marshal, 
created under the law of the State and paid for under it, and in connection with 
the fire department. While they send five or six, and sometimes seven and 
eight, and nine and ten, and he keeps at it. 

And so I recollect in the city of Baltimore, there is another magnificent fellow 
Recently some one has turned upon him, and said he was not the scoundrel of a 
fire marshal he was when he was arrested, but I have no doubt he was, and pre- 
sume he proved so. But fire marshals are great institutions for the people. I 
have got quite on that basis, that everything that is good now is for the people, 
not for the insurance companies, necessarily. But we have such things, and they 
are of great value. ‘With regard to schedule rating, we are all in favor of it.. In 
regard toa proper margin, we are all in favor of it—if we do not lose the risk 
[Loud laughter.] And so with all other things. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. J. O. Wilson offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That this Association observes ag ary pleasure the valuable labors 
of one of its long time and honored members, Mr. A. C. Blodgett, in the publica- 
tion of a book called ‘‘ The Law of Insurance Contracts,"’ and we take pride and 
satisfaction in the fact that this work which has long been needed, and which shows 
so much research, patie fairness and legal learning, and we express the hope 
that the author will carry it forward to a full completion. 

Mr. W. B. Cornell, of Chicago, superintendent of agencies, North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company, read a lengthy paper on 


FIRE HAZARD OF FLOUR MILLS. 


[Mr. Cornell's paper is a lengthy and valuable document, but it was received by 
us at so late an hour that its publication in this number is impossible,—Editor 
THE SPECTATOR.] 


Mr. Holman : I move that we omit the remainder of the programme, and proceed 
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at once to the election ot officers. There are a great many of us who have to go 
home to-night. I cannot spend three days here. It is not right to our companies, 
nor to ourselves either. 

Mr. Moody: I move to amend the motion of Mr. Holman by inserting the 
words, ‘‘ that the proceedings that are not read be printed at the discretion of the 
secretary.'’ 

Mr. Holman: I accept the amendment. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Walker: If it is in order, as secretary ot the committee appointed to make 
nominations of the executive committee, I beg to report the following nominations. 
Nominations for the executive committee for the ensuing year: Geo. C. Clarke, of 
Illinois; S. E. Waggoner, of Missouri; T. J. Bonar, of Ohio; H. L. Moss, of 
Minnesota; C. W. Potter, of Wisconsin; J. F. Murray, of Michigan; J. B. 
Castleman, of Kentucky; L. D. Moody, of Indiana; H. Clarkson, of Kansas; C. 
J. Barbour, of Nebraska; E.S. Page, of lowa. Members at large: George D. 
Gould, W. R. Kerr, and J. S, Gadsden. 

Mr. Bliven : I move that the report be adopted, by the secretary casting the 
ballot of the association in favor ofit. Carried. 

Nominations for President having been made, and the vote having been taken, 
and counted by the tellers, they submitted the following report : .Total votes cast, 
98. Cornell, 28; Spalding, 67; Dresser, 1; Blank, 2. 

The President (Mr. Blodgett in the chair): Gentlemen of the Association, by a 
majority of all the votes cast, under the constitution and by-laws, you have elected 
A. W. Spalding as your presiding officer for the ensuing year. It is so declared. 

Cries of ‘‘Spalding! Spalding!’ Mr. Spalding came forward amid loud 
cheers. 

The President : Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of introducing to you your new 
President elect, Mr. Spalding. 

Mr. Spalding; Mr. President and Gentlemen, I have often heard of gentlemen 
who were surprised, being unable to express themselves as they ought. This 
election has been a matter of doubt, but not as much of a surprise as sometimes 
occurs in presentations ; but I find it difficult to express to you in proper terms the 
great compliment that I have received in this election. If you will indulge mea 
moment, I wish to place upon record, in accepting of this office, a truth that I 
would consider it the highest honor of my life professionally, to be voluntarily, and 
without any moving of machinery, to accomplish the result named by this body as 
its presiding officer. When gentlemen come here from London, and of the emi- 
nence of our guest, and as in his address he pronounces upon this association not 
only his approval of its purpose but its great hope for the future, the acceptance 
of the presidency of such an organization involves responsibilities and labors that 
are enough to make. one timid. And in accepting it, I say to you, that as you 
have so fully and cordially elected me your presiding officer, do not forget that I 
cannot discharge those duties without the hearty co-operation of every member 
here. There is a time in the future, only twelve months ahead, when another 
meeting of the association occurs, at which, perhaps, new questions may arise and 
methods may be adopted, and the presiding officer, so far as his duties require it, 
needs the counsel and the support of a body of men like this. And, gentlemen, I 
cannot help but say that I am proud, and I thank you from my heart, and I will 
discharge my duties to the best of my ability. [Loud applause. ] 

The President: The next business in order is the election of Vice-president. 

A. J. Waters was, after ballot, elected Vice-president, and George W. Hayes, 
secretary. 

Mr Waters briefly thanked the Convention. 

Mr. R. J. Smith offered the following resolution : 

The Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest tender to their retiring presi- 
dent, George W. Adams, Esq., their approval of his able and successful efforts as 
their executive, and receive him to the y of this association with the declaration, 
“ Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

I move the adoption of that resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. R. J. Smith: We ought not to overlook a motion with a vote of thanks to 
the host and to the press. I make that motion now, without any remarks, and 
they will understand what it means. It can be put into shape afterwards, if neces- 
sary—the insurance press and the daily press. The motion was carried. 

Mr. Blackwelder: I now move that'we adjourn sine die. The motion was car- 
ried, and the Convention adjourned. 


THE BANQUET. 


It was the decennial anniversary of the Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Northwest. It was fitting that the occasion should be celebrated in some appro- 
priate way, and nothing that could be devised or suggested or thought of was 
deemed so befitting the day as a right royal banquet. The details of all arrange- 
ments were left to a committee consisting of C. E. Bliven, A. C. Blodgett, David 
Beveridge, William R. Kerr and George M. Lyon. “The banquet took place in 
the ladies’ ordinary of the Grand Pacific. The tables, five in number, were ready 
for the guests at 7 o'clock on last evening, the hour fixed upon for the commence- 
ment of the festivities. But the seats were not taken until half-past 7. Over one 
hundred and sixty gentlemen sat down to the tables. The menu was the product 
of the highest culinary art. The tables were decorated with various devices 
wrought of natural flowers and tendrils. The last course was served at 10 o'clock. 

The toasting and speaking consumed the better part of two hours. Mr. A. W, 





Spalding, president elect of the association, presided, while Mr. David Beveridge, 
of Chicago, acted as toast-master, and he performed the duties of that post well, 

Mr. Beveridge, in announcing the toast ‘‘Our guests, {infhonoring them we 
honor ourselves,”’ said they were honored by the presence of the eminent writer 
and traveler, Mr. Walford, of England ; and the great exponent and advocate of 
the guarantee fund, veteran fireman and able underwriter, Mr. George T. Hope, 
of New York. He called upon the latter for the response. Mr. Hope's speech 
was, like all of his efforts, felicitous, and was received with demonstration which 
must have pleased him. 

The next toast, ‘‘ The Profession,” called out Mr. Cornelius Walford. Mr. Bev- 
eridge, in mentioning the distitguished visitor's name, also mentioned his great 
efforts at elevating the business of underwriting. Nothing short of a verbatim re- 
port could do justice to the response by Mr. Walford, His remarks betrayed a 
sympathetic admiration for the brains, enterprise and deserved prosperity of the 
American people. The applause which followed his effort did not subside for fully 
five minutes after he had taken his seat. 

The other regular toasts were: ‘“‘ The Founders of the Association—the Original 
Fifteen,” responded to by Mr. C. W. Marshall, ot Ohio; ‘‘ Our Sister Associa- 
tions,"’ responded to by Mr. Rowell, of New York; ‘‘ The Field Force," responded 
to by Mr. Waters, of Cleveland; ‘‘ Chicago—a Costly Child, Dear to Us All,” re- 
sponded to by Ald. Eugene Carey; ‘‘ The Ladies,” responded to by Mr. J. O. 
Wilson ; and ‘‘ The Insurance’Press,"’ responded to by Mr. Stephen English, of 
New York. In announcing these toasts Mr. Beveridge perpetrated a number of 
witticisms, while the responses were all of a nature highly creditable to the speak- 
ers. Af er the regular toasts, the members drank to the health of their ex-President, 
Mr. Adams, and Judge Blodgett spoke in deservedly complimentary terms of the 
retiring officer. The members dispersed at midnight. 


MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Executive Committee met, pursuant to call, at room 24, Grand Pacific Hotel, at 
10.30 A. M.; President Spalding in the chair. 

Members present: Geo. C. Clarke, S. C. Waggoner, H. L. Moss, L. D. 
Moody, H. C. Clarkson, C. J. Barber, C. W. Potter, Geo. D. Gould, Wm, R. 
Kerr; Geo. W. Hayes, Secretary. 

Aftér full discussion as to time and place of holding the next meeting, it was 
moved and unanimously adopted that the next regular meeting of this associa. 
tion be held at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, Ill., September 8 and 9, 1880. 

Mr. Wm. R. Kerr, Chairman of the Decennial Committee, then presented a 
report of their action, with bills for expense, and the same was received, the bills 
audited by the executive committee and ordered paid from the funds of the asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. L. D. Moody moved that a committee be appointed by the Chair, to be 
known as the Finance and Auditing Committee. 

The motion prevailed, and Wm. R. Kerr, Geo. D. Gould, and C. W. Potter 
wcre appointed as such committee. 

Mr. Geo. C. Clarke moved that the executive committee appoint a delegate at 
this meeting to represent this association at the next annual meeting of the New 
York State Board, and that the expense be a charge against the funds of the 
association. 

Adopted ; and Mr. David Beveridge was chosen by the committee as such 
delegate. 

On motion, an assessment of $7.50 was levied upon each member of the asso- 
ciation, to defray expenses of the current year. 

After further general instructions to the Secretary, the committee adjourned to 
meet again in this place on Tuesday evening, September 7, 1880, at 8 P. M., unless 
sooner convened by the President and Secretary. 

Attest : A. W. SPAULDING, Chairman, 
Geo, W. Hayes, Secretary. 





Underwriters in Council. 


THERE have been rumors for some time past to the effect that a move- 
ment was on foot among Western underwriters having for its object a reformation 
of present methods of doing business. During the Summer there was quite a gath- 
ering of prominent underwriters in Chicago, at which time the existing demoraliza- 
tion in the business was fully discussed, and a variety of remedies proposed ; but 
nothing definite agreed upon. The recent meeting of the Northwestern Un- 
derwriters Association brought to Chicago again many representatives of promi- 
nent companies, and the opportunity was embraced to renew the consultation of a 
few months previous. Several meetings were held at the Grand Pacific Hotel, when 
extraordinary precautions were taken to prevent the proceedings being made known 
to the outside world. Nevertheless, the grapevine reporter of THE SPECTATOR 
insinuated himself into the assembly, and presents herewith the result of the pro- 
ceedings. , 
There was much discussion among the representatives, and a great variety of 
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. Plans proposed for future action; but finally it was resolved to form an Under- 


writers Union, and the following articles were unanimously agreed to: 


First—The Union is from this time forward a regular organized association, in 
lieu of the National Board, now defunct. 

Second—That instructions be immediately sent to all agents representing com- 
panies in this Union, to the effect that no reduction from regular rates after this 
time will be allowed whatever, and that all attempts on the part of agents to reduce 
rates must at once cease. 

Third—That on the rst of October all local agents be given instructions to form in 
their respective cities local boards, which local boards shall be for the purpose of 
supporting tariff rates and stopping the deadly competition which has up to the 
present time almost universally prevailed. 

Fourth—That no fresh arrangements whatever slmall be made between companies 
and agents with the view of paying agents a greater commission than 15 per cent, 
and that all outstanding agreements, where a larger commission than 15 per cent 
is now allowed, must canceled by the ist oF November, the following cities 
being a to the rule: Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Louisville, and 

eveland. 


It is expected that this movement will result in great benefit to the insurance 
business, and that all the prominent companies will join in it. 





Voluntarily Winds-up. 


THE Mercantile Mutual Marine Insurance Company, long known as 
one of New York's prominent institutions for insuring against marine risks, is now 
liquidating its outstanding debts with a view to closing its doors ata very early 
day. In accordance with the voluntary decision of the directors, this work has 
been going on for three months. These gentlemen, seeing in the present condit- 
tion and future prospect of the business ro relief from the adversities of recent 
years, take this step under the conviction that it would be to the interests of all 
concerned in the corporation to reinsure outstanding risks and relinquish the 
funds forming the basis of the company to the rightful owners, the stockholders, 
in order that they may seek new fields and invest in other ente:prises more lu- 
crative than marime insurance at the present day. The Mercantile Mutual was 
organized in 1842, with a capital stock of $1,000,coo ; within recent years this fund 
has been twice reduced, until now it stands at $500,000. The Superintendent of 
Insurance has been lately asked to examine the company and allow a further re- 
duction of capital to $250,000. . The liabilities being reduced to this extent, no diffi- 
culty will be realized in reinsuring the risks now in force. The company has 
been taking no new business lately. The rumor that a receiver will be appointed 
is altogether false. According to the last annual statement to the New York In- 
surance Department, the company’s assets were on January 1, 1879, $745.478, and 
liabilities, over and above capital, $822,269 ; the outstanding risks were $116,935. 
During 1878 the company received $677,574, and disbursed $778,103. A cash divi- 
dend of $17,500 was paid to the stockholders. 





The National, of Washington. 


THE SPECTATOR has, during the past few months, been overrun with 
letters of inquiry regarding the so-called National Insurance Company, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. This institution was effectually ventilated in these columns a year 
ago; and the fulsome statements which are sent out with such a prodigal hand are 
to be found on paper only. The District of Columbia is without protective insur- 
ance laws, and hence offers a fine field for the operations of the dishonest. Itis a 
fact which the public will do well to remember that no good Washington insur- 
ance company does outside business. It was with considerable surprise that it Was 
learned that an old New York agency of good repute, Glover & Co., of 32 Pine 
street, were engaged in the business of furnishing policies in this concern, but 
circulars over their own signatures, copies of which we have received, leaye no 
doubt of the fact. 





Benjamin Noyes Released. 


BENJAMIN NOYES, who was convicted in New Jersey for illegal prac- 
tices in connection with the New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Company, was 
recently released from his imprisonment, his term of service having expired. On 
being restored to liberty, a reception was extended to him by prominent citizens 
of Hartford, at which Mr. Noyes was eulogized as a martyr. Mr. Noyes’s offence 
lay in the measures which he put into operation to secure the transfer of the busi- 
ness of the New Jersey Mutual to the National Capitol Life, of Washington. It is 
believed by those most familiar with the matter, that Mr. Noyes was more sinned 
against than sinning in this transaction. The New Jersey Mutual was in a notor- 
jously bad way, and, could its business have been Jawfully assumed by some good 
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company, it would undoubtedly have been to the interests of the policyholders, 
Mr. Noyes attempted to consolidate the companies without having a proper under- 
standing or regard for the legal technicalities to be observed, and hence fell into 
the clutches of the law, and was punished. ‘fhat there were some irregularities 
in the attempted transfer was clearly shown, as was also the fact that others were 
more deeply interested in them than Mr. Noyes. His punishment, therefore, in 
view of the escape of others who were implicated, is generally looked upon as 
severe and unwarranted. He is regarded, however, as a keen, shrewd, ambitious, 
scheming man, and one whose motto seems to be, ‘‘ The end justifies the means," 
While his punishment was undoubtedly severe, and may have been unwarranted, 
Mr. Noyes is not our beau ideal of a man to make a martyr of. 





The National Insurance Convention. 


THE tenth annual Session of the National Insurance Convention (of 
State Superintendents) of the United States began at the Lindell Hotel, St. Louis, 
on September 17. ‘The body consists of insurance commissioners from the differ- 
ent States. The following are the committees appointed at the last convention: 

Executive—Messrs. Samuel H. Row, Michigan; Bedford Leslie, Kentucky; 
John W. Stesdman, Connecticut; William S. Relfe, Missouri; Joel M. Spencer, 


Rhede Island. 
On Blanks—Messrs. Samuel H. Rhodes, Massachusetts; Joel M. Spencer, 


Rhode Island; John A. McCal, New York; J. W. Steadman, Connecticut ; Wm. 


S. Relfe, Missouri. 
On Assets—John W. Steadman, Connecticut; A. R. McGill, Minnesota; Joel 
M. Spencer, Rhode Island ; Joshua Nye, Maine; Jesse K. Hines, Maryland. 
On Rates of Mortality and Interest—Samuel H. Row, Michigan; Wm. S. Relfe, 
Missouri; Bedford Leslie, Kentucky; Joseph F. Wright, Ohio; J. M. Forster, 


Pennsylvania. f 
On Legislation—Messts. Orrin T. Welch, Kansas; John A. McCall, New York; 


A. R. McGill, Minnesota; Samuel H Rhodes, Massachusetts; T. B. Needless, 


Illinois. 
On Miscellancous—Messrs. John A. McCall, New York; J. M. Forster, Penn- 


sylvania; Joshua Nye, Maine; Samuel H. Row, Michigan; Joel M. Spencer, 


Rhode Island. 
The question of securing uniform legislation in regard to non-forfeiture of life 


policies came up and was discussed and disposed of by the appointment of a 
special committee. 

The subject of co-operative life insurance received considerable attention, 
several members speaking on the question. Mr. Hawley said c>operative com- 
panies were good in theory but bad in practice; that in the last thirty years 50,020 
of these companies had failed, and that there are now about 12,000 in existence. 
He thought they should be brought under governmental control and be required 
to furnish annually full statistics of their business. He offered a resolution to 
this effect, which was adopted. 

The Committee on Legislation made a report, which was adopted, to the effect 
that life insurance companies should make annual returns of the amounts paid for 
surrendered policies in detail, and state the amount of notes canceled by lapsed 
policies. 

The question of requiring by law that life insurance companies shall keep on 
deposit in State or United States vaults sufficient assets to pay all losses, and also 
an amount equal to the reserve charges on all outstanding policies in force, came 
up at the afternoon session and was discussed at length. The convention was 
favorable to the principle involved, but some members doubted its practicability, 
and the whole matter was finally referred to the Legislative Committee, with 
instructions to report at the next annual meeting. 

The convention then adjourned to meet in Chicago next year. 





The Canada Life Assurance Company. 


THE results achieved by this company during the past year go far to 
advocate the excellent system of management pursued by the officers, who have 
carried the burden of trust imposed upon them by the stockholders with unusual 
wisdom and success. The new policies issued during the year were in number 
and amount respectively 1725 and $2,956,566. ‘The company received during the 
year, in premiums and interest, $743,307. The death losses paid amounted to 
$152,020, this amount being about fifty-five per cent of the expectation of loss ac- 
cording to the mortality tables. Apropos of this fact, it may be said here that the 
Canada Life has established a reputation for careful selection in receiving new 
lives unprecedented by any company in the Dominion. During last year alone 
143 applications were rejected. A favorable concession recently made to the pub- 
lic, that of reducing the time after which the validity of a policy becomes indisput 
able from five to two years, will require a continuance of this scrutiny toa degree 
of circumispection exceeding, if possible, that of hitherto years. The ‘net amount 
the company has at risk is $19,060,516. The assets were increased during the 
year to $3,734,176, the amount of increase being $413,785. This year the policy- 
holders will receive ninety per c2nt of the profits instead of seventy-five per cent, 
previously obtained. 
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The Knickerbocker Fire Insurance Company. 


MANY rumors are afloat in the street relative to the frnancial standing 
of the Knickerbocker Fire Insurance Company. It isa well-known fact that during 
the past two years the company has been doing business in a reckless manner, accept- 
ing over its counter risks from any section of the country that are refused by other 
companies, and writing policies at almost any rate offered. Asa consequence, it was 


badly hit by losses, the official report showing an increase in the amount paid foz 
losses from $8971 in 1877, to $24,673 in 1878. The amount of new business done 
in the latter year shows an apparent prosperity, the amount of premiums received 
being $64,546, or over $20,000 in excess of the premiums received during 1877. 
But this gain is only apparent, for the losses were increased as shown; the ex- 
penses of management were increased, the assets were diminished, and the surplus 
reduced from $49,640 to $27,884. The following exhibit of the company’s busi- 





ness ten years wi'l best iliustrate its career during that period : 


EXHIBIT OF THE KNICKERBOCKER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY FOR TEN YEARS. 
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Among the assets of the company there figures prominently the building which 
it occupies, No. 64 Wall street, a very old building, and of little value. In 1863-4 
this building figured in the assets at $65,000; in 1865 its valuation had been in- 
creased to $80,000; from 1866 to 1871 it is carried at $92,000; from 1871 to 1877, 
during a period when real estate was depressed to a point never equalled, it figured 
as worth $125.000 ; in 1878 the valuation was reduced to $100,000. If put up for 
sale now it probably would not bring $50,000. The difference between the actual 





value and the amount at which it figures in the company’s assets would wipe 
out the entire surplus reported and leave the capital of the company impaired. 


From the above it will be seen that there is good foundation for the anxiety that 
prevails regarding the Knickerbocker. No company can persistently disregard 
the principles tha underlie sound underwriting without injury to its credit, or 
without placing in jeopardy all interests identified with it. 





How Insurance Companies are Wrecked. 


THERE are a good many stories floating about the street relative to 
some recent transactions of W.-H. Bridgeman in connection with some foreign 
fire insurance companies. It is a matter of common rumor that Mr. Bridgeman 
was instrumental in causing the London and Lancashire to establish itself in this 
country, and that the principal inducement held out to the managers was that 
made by Mr. Bridgeman, to the effect that he would transfer to them the business 
of the Safeguard. The London and Lancashire came, absorbed the Safeguard, 
made its President, Mr. Yearance, their resident manager, and thus was carried 
out to the letter the promises made by Mr. Bridgeman. It is rumored that he also 
induced the Phoenix, of London, to come here, promising that he would have the 
Hanover reinsured with it. The Hanover is a strong and prosperous company, 
and entertained no idea of being swallowed up. Mr. Walcott, the President, was 
in Europe, but as soon as he heard the rumor he hastened home and summarily 
put an end to the intrigues of those who were seeking to wreck his company. ‘The 
failure of Mr. Bridgeman to deliver the Hanover, as he is reported to have agreed 
to do, is the occasion of the present gossip in the street. In the matter of re-in- 
suring the Safeguard, it is understood that the stockholders, in view of the de- 
pressed condition of the business, are satisfied with the terms of the transfer. 
Mr. Yearance makes a good thing, the London and Lancashire received a good 
send off in the way of business, and the great manipulator, Mr. Bridgeman, wears 
a placid smile of content, indicating that he, too, is satisfied with the transaction. 
These reports naturally recall the history of Mr. Bridgeman’s connection with 
the defunct Guaranty Company, of which he was President. He and his 
friends, by bearing the market, bought the stock of the Guaranty at a low figure, 
some of it as low as thirty-five. When they had gobbled in the greater portion ot 
it, Mr. Bridgeman one day quietly announced to the executive committee of the 
company that he had re-insured it in the Royal. This was a surprise to them all, 
for so secretly had the negotiations been carried on that not even the Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary knew anything about them. Mr. Bridgeman then had himself 
appointed receiver of the Guaranty Company, and so manipulated to their final 
distribution the assets of the company. It is understood that the stockholders 
(Mr. Bridgeman and his friends) received eighty per cent of the par value of their 
stock, thus realizing over roo per cent on their investments. It is stated that F. F. 
Thompson, of the First National Bank, furnished a goodly portion of the 
capital required to buy the stock during the bearing process, and so turned an 
honest penny or two with little risk. Qne of the directors of the Guaranty was not 


satisfied with this freezing out process, and, under threats of exposure, compelled 
the ring of wreckers to let him in, and by so doing, received his 80 per cent with 
the rest of them. Of course, the fertile brain that concocted and carried out this 
little wrecking scheme was duly compensated, and there is no probability that the 
individual owner of said br.in lost anything from his manipuiation of the Safe- 
guard. There are other interesting features in connection with these tranactions 
to which we shall recur at a future period. 





Suit Against the Life Association of America. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH GORSUCH, through her attorney, A. W. Mead, has 
brought suit against the Life Association of America on a policy for $3,000 on the 
life of her husband, William Gorsuch, who died on the 6th of April last.. The 
company refuses to pay the insurance on the ground that deceased had not paid 
the premiums promptly, and that the policy had, therefore, become forfeited. 
The petition alleges that all the conditions of the policy had been complied with 
on the part of the assured. The circumstances appear to be that three days after 
the last premium was due it was tendered to the agent, but he, learning that Mr. 
Gorsuch was sick, refused to receive it. The plaintiff relies on the custom of the 
company in allowing her husband to pay the premiums sometimes thirty days 
after they were due, the Supreme Court having decided, in the case of Thompson 
vs. St. Louis Mutual Life Insurance Company, that when a company allows the 
insured to pay premiums several days after due it thereby establishes a custom, 
and that the company is liable if offer of the premium is made at any time within 
the space previously allowed for payment. 





The Maryland Fire Insurance Company, of Baltimore. 
COMMISSIONER HINES recently made an examination of this company 
at the request of its officers, the result of which certainly must serve to satisfy the 
stock and policyholders as to the financial standing of the institution. On the rst 
of January, as is well known, the Maryland was laboring under an impairment ex- 
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ceeding one thousand dollars. 


The commissioner now reports its assets to be 


$121,506, and its liabilities, including capital stock, $112,578. This leaves a net 
surplus. of $8928. Good management in regard to the investment of assets and in 
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NAME OF COMPANY, 


Premiums 
Received to 


Dec. 31, 1878. 


Premiums 
Received to 
Fune 30, 1879, 


reducing liabilities, has evidently brought about this state of affairs, since the com- 
pany’'s income during the first six months of this year amounted to $14 421, while 
its expenditures were $16,901. Of this last amount, $3037 was paid for return pre- | United States.-..-..------------+---- 009. . 91129.00 | 12.909.00 


; ‘ 4 Williamsburgh City............-..- 5 ae 25,578.97 6,616, 
miums on undesirable business. pi ietad selieaee Seoul 





$1,196,866.58 | $1,457,379.83 
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THE following is a statement of premiums received by the companies Cousacricur, 
i i in New York city, forming the basis of the assessment levie Hartford, Hartford.......---------------------+- se eeeeeeee 91,843.00 39,777.00 
doing business y ming , vied — tna, Hartford... & 28,871.41 44,096.84 
them by the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, for the support of the Fire | Connecticut, Hartford. 1,052.78 7tb7.94 
atrol. The table shows a comparative statement of premiums recelved durin National, Hartford 2,015.47 4,121. 
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the last half of 1878 and the first half of 1879: 








Premiums 


| 
NAME OF COMPANY. Received to | Received to 
Dec. 31, 1878, | Fune 30, 1879. 


Traders, Chicago 2,282.81 2,959.44 








$6,806.72 $6,313.03 | American, Boston 15 | 3,890.67 
32,506.66 Springfield Fire and Marine... 7 00 | 17,334.00 
4,916.22 Boylston, Bos' - ‘ $12.76 

13.774-23 | Eliot, Boston : " 5,224.42 
8,240.42 | Franklin, Boston Y 55744.38 

5,271.18 | 1,489.59 | Manufacturers, Boston........ ‘ . 21,048.00 

11,205.32 Fanueil Hall, Boston _ Lat : . 749-53 

18,741.71 | Alliance, Boston... . 5,819.90 

39,789.30 | Prescott, Boston... " 2,047.22 

141937-23 Neptune, Boston . 5 5224.42 

12,552.82 | First National, Boston y 3,178.65 

31,796.61 | Commonwealth, Boston ‘ 4:730.40 

299.96 | Revere, Boston 2,652.00 

5,389.14 | Shoe ard Leather, Boston 089.72 | 5.224442 

£,975-98 6,712.64 | North American, Boston x. if . 2,791.19 

23,483.12 49,171.73 | Washington, Boston 
12,100.34 14,952.37 | Shawmut, Boston 800. 51695.75 
7,258.97 Mecharics Mutual, Boston.... 2 3216.65 

16,127.72 


Mercantile, Boston . 7,786.00 


MINNESOTA. 
St. Paul Fire and Marine 4,231.90 


‘arragut 
Firemen’s Trust... 
Franklin : -- . Mercantile, Cleveland 1,825.69 
Franklin and Emporium 17,381.87 Toledo f 6,399.02 
Greenwich ....-.-..... 52,895.12 62,662.57 Firemens, Dayton 796.27 2,621.76 
58,222.94 67,311.83 
10,220.00 | 8,625.07 PENNSYLVANIA. 
26,176.50 | 32,488.52 | American, Philadelphia 6,144.74 7,674.21 
22,303.37 | 27,290.45 | Pennsylvania, Philadelphia x 8,426,87 9,678.22 
23,509.71 | 19,13.72 | Insurance Company of North America, Philadelphia 9,029.97 16,322.63 
37,979-57 | 53,166.52 | Insurance Company of State of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 31521-26 7;739-85 
13,969.25 15,816.50 | Franklin, Philadelphia 2,334.84 1,755-91 
17,813.49 21,795.23 Fire Association, Philadelphia. 14,545-64 14,467.51 
10,820.39 11,031.06 Lycoming, Mun " pe 5,102.1 8,077.25 

75705.72 10,224.44 nion, Phi i 1,190.93 31443-54 

rving 5421.40 8,649.68 | Farmers Mutual, York 31093-59 $5241.26 
Importers and Traders. -- 14,230.78 16,697.56 Teutonia 60 1,214.21 
Ee rson 13,884.25 | 14,388.59 

nickerbocker 13,679.15 | 22,580.35 | Girard P ‘ 8,089.57 
Kings County 33701.73. | 6,678.48 4,656.14 
Long Island. 5,949.62 10,364.13 
Lafayette. 8,562.49 | 9,632.94 Ruope IsLanp. 
Lamar 4,639.76 5,158.35 | Providence-Washington, Providence 7530.00 

7,063.84 7:94.99 | Merchants, Providence 1,570.05 34509-71 
10,892.73 14,117.09 | Atlantic, Providence................ 970.39 2,212.04 
28,674.52 27,640.66 | Equitable, Providence.-......-. 1 4453-05 3,772.81 
21,270.67 24,236.00 | Roger Williams, Providence 2,304.68 4,132.08 

6374-39 9,460.93 
} 12,424.15 15,901.36 New Jersey. 
Montauk 7,025.78 7,249.55 | Merchants, Newark 17,855.35 18,217.84 
BERGER ccccnepeconsces 1-cevns 4,012.14 6,678.86 | American, Newark abr Be 2,658.36 
Manufacturers and Builders-_--....- 18,810.65 26,642.83 Peoples, Newark... 3,815.98 5,487.05 
New York Equitable 16,126.80 19,732.69 Firemens, Newark-- 2,925.76 4,186.30 
New York Fire aco 12,592.04 Peoples, Trenton. etna 3,047.23 6,120.14 

28,000.00 j Newark, Newark 41312.93 53579-54 

20,997.00 ; Standard, Trenton...... eileace 2,729.27 

14,721.33 . Newark City, Newark-._-. 5,102.10 

’ : poke 8,771.15 | ; Germania, Newark J * 1,972.81 

an See City 12478 Manufacturers, Newark , 34781 .86 

1239531 ome, Newar 2,598. 

New York and Boston ganas ge | ’ ttl 
New York Produce Exchange. 4,249.98 

h: | 27,842.10 36,000.69 | Citizens, St. Louis 2,524.27 
21,684.46 28,865.08 | Jefferson, St. Louis 1,300.93 
£1,590.64 145530-93 American Central, St. Louis 4,667.83 
10,685.88 16,754.10 
11,864.00 ¥ TENNESSEE. 
145295-57 ¥ Equitable, Nashville 6,151.40 
12,089.68 
13,185.00 ‘ WISCONSIN, 

7,310.50 North Western, Milwaukee 1,194.59 
21,140.28 } 
16,809.23 : 

6,810.92 y Union Fire and Marine 948.77 
13,286.52 
16,500.09 
10,434.03 J German, Baltimore 

25443-26 6,747.68 National, Baltimore ° 2,354-3° 
11 5434.01 12,938.76 |, Firemans, Baltimore 39573-7% 
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| 
Premiums | Premiums 
NAME OF COMPANY. Received to | Received to 
Dec. 31, 1878. |Fune 30, 1879. 
Vircmia, | 
Virgima Fire and Marine.........-.- 200--s20-02-cee-cens 4,624.11 7,118.37 
Wingitie BtMte 2.2. cc genccncc cece cacccceecccnqocveseccece Se 7 >... weneses 
Granite State... < ccccceccccnccccsescbeosceosewber osss cove SS 
; New HAampsuire. | 
Sider GOR sc cuenccs cues toncqupadnegeeeencetonenste cat 4,402.40 | 4,921.86 
Ral Crane Britain. | 2 
North British and Mercantile...........--....------------- 25,746.31 2,798.24 
Liverpool and London and Globe...................- a 118,676.18 167,266.22 
SRN IDs abe cbdcncchdeedsncbssdcucendsbeabdocees 20,072.10 22,554.26 
Royal, Liverpool .... 2.22222. scccseencne oe cneenenseces 40,476.22 | 64,131.99 
Queen, Liverpool ...-...--..----- ------0----00-eree-+- nee 29,704.72 | 1970.04 
Fenpeetal, LOmGeR ooo... wen ccs scind wits cdoccdstescoss vie | 9 1488.34 | 20,331-45 
Worthern, Landen 20.20.00... cece cows ences casoconecaca 9,488.34 | 20,331.45 
Commercial Union, London 43,038.02 | 62,140.13 
Lancashire, Manchester...........-. 13,030.06 — 18,985.43 
London Assurance Corporation, London . | 16,275.28 | 18,992.41 
Scottish Commercial, Glasgow...............--- : a 11,325.27 | 13,244.88 
Beene ists SIREGR, THAT, covtickcnsicdcccisecdnditeddcsabec| | --dgpbens 11,898.34 
London and Lancashire, Liverpool. .........---c-cecceceees| coe wnne 22,535-48 
CanaDa. 
Western Assurance 10,177. 19,476.15 
British America 11,405. | 12,823.79 
Royal Canadian 18,943.32 | 18,079.51 
Hamburg-Bremen } 12,084.53 13,828.02 
SN dass csalhen sesbscsdcasccuddeeaddehheeamoeen 8,465.23 | 10,821.88 
SE TD cattr'ndnsccchesensacdunes cerstbebonewssupltl I 11,154.17 | 10,476.81 
SIE 000 o ops ccgnacsesscchrentcuseosensanen 7:999-29 | 7,850.35 
oc Oc FRANCE. 
FOES 22 ickcccutsocssnsisebanch hem itieksenes 16,002.13 18,925.83 
RO CRONIES elastin ts yeiccen ive didahadbchadacentsddittieh tw 2 dialed 8,912.81 
PRIN. <0 06 coon conc cccn conn ccne nose cccsasenvecsesqest $782.368.63 $1,121,262.87 
CY connnccennnsenen covense sshesensesdnhodecssonenss |  1y196,866.58 144575379-33 
Total... 2222-002 - 220 cree coe coceecceceneececccoesenes $1,979,235.21 | $2,578,642.70 








The Continental Life. 


JouN P. O’NEILL, receiver of the Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, will make application to the Supreme Court at Hudson, N. J., for leave to 
pay a dividend of fifteen per cent. His petition sets forth that 17,800 claims, 
aggregating $6,000,000 (face value), have been examined up to this time, and the 
remainder will be duly examined; that 15,0co of these claims, amounting to 
$30,000,000 (face value $6,000,000), have been adjudged as legal, and 2500 dis- 
puted; that claims involving $200,000 are now before various courts but are not 
considered legal; that he has converted all the available assets into cash and 
invested $475,000 in securities, which are on deposit with the United 
States Trust Company; that he has in addition $82,229.30 on deposit 
with the same company; that he has as an offset to the reserve value of 
the claims passed the sum of $1,300,000 in notes, loans, obligations, and deferred 
premiums, but which cannot be used as a dividend ; that he holds Nos. 20, 22, 24, 
and 26 Nassau street (now paying about five per cent on their value, $325,020), 
and also a quantity of real estate which he was compelled to bid in; that the 
property is increasing in value; that he holds $137,000 worth of interest-paying 
mortgages and $138,000 worth of mortgages under foreclosure ; that there is 
$126,000 in the hands of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department ; that 
he has been anxious to declare a dividend, but that the law is uncertain on the 
point ; that the Court of Appeals, on September 16, 1879, fixed the principles of 
distribution, and that he wishes to have a distribution at an early date. Mr. 
O'Neill further says that he has sufficient to pay a dividend of 15 per cent, and 
will do so as soon as authorized by the Court, and asks for an order. 


The Rapid Spread of Fire, and How to Prevent it. 


AT the recent session of the New York State Association of Under- 
writers, P. T. Wight, a consulting architect, read an interesting paper on ‘‘ The 
Relations of Architecture to Underwriting.” We extract from the address what the 
speaker had to say relative to the rapid spread of fires_in modern buildings : 

‘It now only remains to describe the causes of the rapid spreading of fires 
through buildings, and the remedies to be applied in preventing them. 

‘The main cause is the want of a proper system of compartments, whereby a 
fire can be confined to the place where it originates until it is extinguished. This 
is the prevalent fault.in the planning of all business buildings ; and this is the very 
class in which such precautions are most needed. Those features of modern 
buildings which are most fruitful in disasters are open elevator wells, light-holes 
and stairways. The two former are most dangerous, because they are continuous 





vertical openings, while the latter may not be continuous, and may offer some ob- 
struction to direct upward drafts. 

“It is often asked why the dangerous nature of elevators has become so much 
more evident lately than it was a few years ago. From some experience in con- 
nection with elevator protection, I will suggest this explanation: In stores and 
warehouses interior hoisting apparatus has been in use ever since the antiquated 
external cranes were abolished, perhaps for forty years, during which time most 
existing stores and warehouses in American cities have been erected, but until 
within about ten years past the hoistways consisted of square openings in the floors, 
through which a rope and hook were dropped from a windlass at the top, the 
windlass being worked by an endless rope passing over a wheel. These floor- 
openings commonly had trap-doors of wood, hinged on one side so that they 
could be opened and closed with facility. The modern elevator, which has been 
supplanting these inconvenient hoists, consists of a movable platform, counterbal- 
anced by weights, and operated either by hand, steam, or water power. The 
guides, safety appliances, counter-balances, and additional ropes, required by this 
improved machinery, occupy so much space in the well-holes that the use of trap- 
doors has become extremely inconvenient, and in some cases impossible. Hence, 
where before the traps were closed at night there are now none to close, except in 
a few instances. When elevators are put in trap-doors disappear immediately, 
hence we constantly hear of increasing ‘‘elevator fires."’ 

‘* What is demanded by the present exigency is that not only should some pro- 
vision be made for closing these dangerous openings, but that human forgetfulness 
may not be depended upon, and that the power so skillfully used to propel ele- 
vators should also be applied to operate traps or valves automatically. The num- 
ber of inventions having the accomplishment of this in view is almost legion. In 
the neighborhood of fifty patents for automatic hatchway-closers have been filed in 
the Patent Office already. Until recently but few have been put into practical 
use, and most of them have proved to be failures. A few were introduced in Bos- 
ton after the fire of 1872. None have ever been used in New York with success. 
A few, applied to small elevators, have been recently tried in Philadelphia. Of a 
number introduced in St. Louis four years ago, where the local Board allows a re- 
bate for them, but one is now working. In Chicago one kind was attempted seven 
years ago, and failed. It is only within the last eighteen months that the problem 
has been successfully solved in that city, and now it has more elevators provided 
with automatic closers than all the other cities together. Two kinds are there 
used—one, the Meaker, the other the Van Asdel hatch-closer. 

A large number of mill buildings in the New England States have been furnished 
with automatic closers, especially adapted to the simple styles of elevators there 
used, but not such as could be applied to the large steam and water elevators used 
in our,modern warehouses. Besides the above, the Meaker automatic doors have 
been successfully applied to many brick shaft elevators in Chicago and Milwaukie. 
Brick shafts for elevators should always pass through the roof, and be sufficiently 
open at the top to allow smoke and flames to escape. 

Light-holes and light-shafts are fully as dangerous in conducting fires as eleva- 
tors. In business buildings inclosed light-shatts with openings in the sides should 
never be allowed, unless constructed like interior courts with brick walls and open 
at the top. If light-holes and skylights cannot be dispensed with, all such open- 
ings should be arranged to be covered at night on every floor, with movable 
shutters or blinds, sufficiently fire-proof to resist the upward draft of a fire in its 
earlier stages. It is entirely practicable to provide these, and a mechanism may 
be used which will enable a person on the ground floor of any building to close all 
of such openings simultaneously by turning a wheel. Skylights over such open- 
ings should always be of heavy glass, in metal frames, and covered with strong 
wire-work to resist falling bodies. Stairways in stores and warehouses can only 
be made safe against the intrusion of fire by inclosing them with fire-proof parti- 
tions and placing a door, hung with spring butts, and covered with sheet iron or 
tin on the outside, at the foot of every flight. ‘This is far preferable to letting 
down traps at night because such traps would interfere with the free passage of 
firemen. 

Care should be taken that no vertical air-boxes, chutes, inclosures for elevator 
ropes or weights, or other open constructions of wood are introduced in any build- 
ing. The covered channels used to contain steam, water, or sewer pipes, are 
fruitful sources of danger to all buildings, and should be avoided by leaving such 
pipes exposed and closing the floors around them. Another danger to which all 
buildings containing machinery are exposed is found in the openings made in 
floors for belts or shafting. These should be reduced to the minimum. Systems 
of ventilation, also, which may be good in themselves, frequently conduce to the 
spreading of fires. : 

Unless due attention is given to closing all vertical openings such as those here 
indicated—and they by no means comprise all—the construction of fire-proof ceil- 
ings and floors will be of little avail, and will not be worth the necessary expenditure. 

But even if these precautions are observed, the absolute safety of the larger 
business structures can only be preserved by a proper system of sub-divisions or 
compartments. The necessary size of such compartments will vary according to 
the use required of the building, but the smaller they are the better. The divisions 
may be made either with brick walls or the various styles of fire-proof partitions 
that have been described. All openings in such partitions should be closed either 
with iron doors on both sides, or a heavy sliding wooden door, covered with tin or 
sheet iron on both sides. A recent invention provides for closing such sliding 
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doors automatically. They run on inclined ways, so that the force of gravity will 
close them. The melting of a fusible link in a chain stretched across the top of 
the opening will release the doors, and allow ¢hem to close by their own weight. 








MERE MENTION. 





—Rumor has it that an Australian fire company is about establish- 
ing an agency at San Francisco. 

—The Lumberman’s .nsurance Company, of Philadelphia, have ap- 
pointed R. S. Critchell as their agent in Chicago. 

—Louisiana imposes a licensé tax of $1000 on each insurance com- 
pany entering the State for the transaction of business. 

—W.G. McCormick & Co., of Chicago, have been appointed agents 
of the Farmer's Fire Insurance Company, of York, Pa. 

—R. 8. Critchell, of Chicago, has been appointed agent of the 
Lumbermans Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Manager Fowler, of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
has appointed J. A. Kelso as Manager of Central Illinois. 

—The cost of the thirty or more Sta'e Insurance Departments now 
in existence is placed at something over $1,000,000 a year. 

—Vice-President A. W. Jillson, of the Phenix Fire Insurance Com- 
p inv, of Hartford, has been given a six months leave of absence. 

—G. H. Koch, General Agent Hamburg-Magdeburg Insurance 
Company, will shortly remove his office from St. Louis to Chicago. _ 

—Knowles & Russell, of Albany, N. Y., have been appointed State 
agents for the Clinton Fire Insurance C: mpany, of New York City. 

—Tte Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has given 
Robert C. Parrott, the general agency of the company at Keokuk, Ia. 

—Insurance Commissioner Stedman, of Connecticut, has com- 
menced the regular examination of the Hartford life insurance companies. 

—The Michigan State Fire Insurance Company, of Lansing, is 
added to the list of companies which have re-insured and retired from business. 

—The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Maine, now 
makes all its policies payable at eighty-tive, having discontinued the old life 
policy. 

—Mr. James Ross Miller, of the firm of Miller & Drew, of Chicago, 


wili shortly lead to the altar Miss Lina, daughter of the Hoa. Carter H. Harrison, 
mayor of that city. 

—The Commercial Insurance Company, of San Francisco, and the 
Fire Association, of Philadelphia, have withdrawn from the San Francisco Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

—The Northwestern Association of Underwriters at the recent Con- 
vention at Chicago appointed David Beveridge delegate to the Convention of the 
New York Association. 

—La Protection is the name of a recently established accident insur- 
ance company at Paris. The capital is 200,000 francs, but it may be increased at 
any time to 2,000,000 francs. 

—W. B. Carson, formerly special agent for the Royal Canadian 
Insurance Company, has been appointed: to the same position with the Lorillard 
Insurance Company, of New York. . 

—D. Fred Appel and W. J. Moore, of Chicago, have been appointed 
special agents of the Western Department of the Star and Union insurance com- 
panies, by J. O. Wilson, manager. 


—Fred. S. James, of Chicago, has resigned the general and local 


agency of the Revere Insurance Company, of Boston. His successors are Schenck . 


and Hobbs, and O. W. Barrett, local. 


-—George W. Hoffman, of Detroit, long a prominent and successful 
agent at that city, has admitted to partnership with himself two of his trusted 
assistants. The firm name reads, Hoffman, Garnsey & Van Anden. 

—The office of Anderson & Stanton, of 152 Broadway, New York, 
was burglarized last month, and a very small carpet stolen. On the following day 
it was returned, af:er being thoroughly renovated. No arrests were made. 

—H. K. Lindsey, of Cincinnati, general agent of the Lancashire 
Insurance Company, having planted 200 agents, and having them well in hand, 
hopes in due season to take in another company, and to make a match team. 


—The directors of the recently organized Illinois Life Association, 


ot Chicago, are: R. B. Mason, E. D. Swain, W. H. Crocker, J. S. Corning, A. . 





Orendorff, E. R. P. Shurley, B. F. Chase, G. D. Lawrence, and W. J. Terpenny, 


—The Home Insurance Company, of New York, has re-insured the 
risks of the following companies which have ceased to do business; Roger Wil- 
liams, of Providence, R. I.; Atlantic, of Brooklyn, New York; and A2tna, of New 
York. 

—The insurance agency firm of Baker & Chittenden, at Water- 
town, N. Y., has been dissolved. The business will be continued by the senior 
partner, John L. Baker, who has associated with himself, his son, Frank L, 
Baker. 

-—The Guardian Fire Insurance Company, of New York, has passed 
through an investigation by the Insurance Department unscathed. The manage- 
ment is all that it should be, and there is a surplus above all liabilities and re-in- 
surances. 

—The promoters of the Fidelity Insurance Company, of Boston, 
have not been able to raise the capital of $300,000 required by the charter, only 
about one-third of the amount being subscribed. The project will probably be 
abandoned. 

—A partnership has been formed in New York, by E. O. Goodwin, 
agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company and Guilford Morse, 
forme:ly of. the Equitable Life Assurance Society. No changes will be made in 
the business transacted. 


—Justice Westbrook has ordered that all notices in actions which 
the Commonwealth Life Insurance Company, the North America Life Insurance 
Company and the National Life Insurance Company are parties to, be served on 
Barnes & Havenor, New York. 


—The Pheenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
has appointed W. S. Symmes, general agent at Chicago, succeeding A. G. 
Fowler. Mr. Symmes was formerly of Galveston, Texas, where he represented 
the Phoenix for a number of years. 


—The Washington Fire and Marine Insurance Company, of Bos- 
ton, has been admitted to business in Maryland. J.S. Maury has received the 
appoin'ment of State agent. The Washington has a paid up capital of $400,000; 
assets, $774,869: surplus, $620,266. . 

—The Home Life Insurance Company, of Brooklyn, has given its 
Philadelphia agency to Andrew B. Wells, of that city. The Home is a well-man- 
aged company, and it has shown wisdom in putting its Philadelphia business in 
the hands of a man so well capable of taking care of it as is Mr. Wells. 


—The agency of E. E. Ryan & Co., Chicago, claim to have issued 
during the eighteen months ending June 30, 1879, the largest number of policies 
of any agency in that city. In five companies during 1878 they issued 4727 
policies, and the first six months of 1879 over 2500 more—certificates not counted, 


—The pious Pope of the New York office of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company, known “‘ officially ” as Cashier Pope, bas 
of late been away upon his customary summer's visit to Fairhaven, Mass, As 
usual he was received with open arms, the inhabitants turning out en masse to 
welcome him. 


—The International Marine Insurance Company, of Liverpool, is a 
new organization for transacting the business of underwriters and insurers and in- 
surance brokers. The capital is $2,500,000, in shares of $50. The number of 
directors is not to exceed twenty-five nor to be less than six ; qualification, one 
hundred shares. 


—The National Life, U.S. A., of Chicago, has just come out of the 
ordeal of a searching investigation made by Insurance Commissioner Clarke, of 
Massachusetts, with flying colors. Afterevery doubtful asset was rejected, and 
accepting the lowest appraisals upon its real estate and securities, it still had a 
large surplus on a four per cent basis. 


—lIn the Supreme Court at Buffalo, N. Y., in the case of George 
Germain against the Brooklyn Life Insurance Company, the jury brought in a 
verdict for the plaintiff on a policy of $3000 and interest. The company refused 
payment, on the ground of the suicide of the insured man. The company was 
allowed thirty days in which to make out a bill of exceptions. 


—J. E. Pulsford, resident manager of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe, has just returned from a vacation. This is the first time Mr. Pulsford has 
been away since his connection with the company, twenty-three years ago. It 
was thought by every one that a pair of mules could never drive Mr. Pulsford out 
of the office, such has been his devotion to the interests of the company. 

—The Washington Fire Insurance Company, of Plainfield, N. J., has 
put up the shutters, re-insuring its risks with the German American, New York. 
The authorized capital of the company was $300,000, and $100,000 was paid up. 
The receipts were small, but the losses were likewise, and at the close of 1878, there 
was asurplus of $1585. The stockholders will be paid the amount of their sh ures 
in full. 

—Mrs. Gertrude B. Murray, of New York, widow of the Wisner 
Murray, who was shot by R. H. Berdell in the family quarrel two or three years 
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ago, sued the New York Life Insurance Company for $6000 insurance on her hus- 
band’s life. ‘The company held that the quarrel was of his beginning, and there- 
fore vitiated the policy. The lower court has given judgment for Mrs. Murray, 
and the case is now taken up on appeal. 


—Walker & Boyd, general agents for the Southern States of the 
British America Assurance Company, of Toronto, secured for their company 
upon the business transacted the past year in their department a profit of twenty 
percent. During the next few months, as rapidly as the extent of the firm's terri- 
tory will admit, one of the members will visit their local agents in person to aid in 
the endeavor to extend the business of the company. 


—At the annual meeting of the shareholders of the Scottish Metro- 
politan Assurance Company the chairman said that the plan attempted the pre- 
vious year of dispensing with the payment of commissions to agents and having 
all business transacted directly between the applicant and the head office had been 
found incompatible with the best interests of the company. In plain terms the 
company found that without agents they would be without business. 


—The Mercantile Mutual Insurance Company, of New York, in- 
corporated in the year 1842 for the transaction of a marise business, will wind up 
its affairs and retire. The business of last year probably led the officers to this 
step, when the total income fell short of the expenditures by over $100,000, the 
figures standing : Income, $677,573; expenditures, $778,000. At January 1, the 

. gross assets of the company amounted to $745,477, and the gross liabilities 
$322,208. 

—A social gathering of the officers and Western New York agents 
of the Glens Falls Insurance Company was a recent event at a Rochester hotel. 
Questions appertaining to the business of the company were freely discussed, 
addresses were made, and altogether a very profitable and pleasant day was 
passed. The idea of holding meetings of this nature could be taken up with 
profit by other companies. The Glens Falls was organized in 1849, and hence is 
just thirty years old. 


—The Louisiana Equitable Life Insurance Company has recently 
placed in its presidential chair E. B. Briggs, president of the Southern Insurance 
Association. The secretary, A. Patton, is the right man in the right place, his ex- 
perience in the insurance business being extensive. This company registers and 
deposits its premium reserve with the State authorities, and it now has a surplus 
for registered policyholders of $200,000. The company has paid in losses since its 
organization $570,000. . 

—The Fire Insuratice Patrol, of Chicago, which is supported 
entirely by the insurance companies, received its first public recognition as a 
part of the fire service from the firemen at the last meeting of the Illinois State 
Fireman's Association, held in Peoria on September 2, 3 and 4. Superintendent 
Bullwinkle, the efficient commander of the Chicago Patrols, having delivered an 
essay before the association at its request, and he was also elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the association. . 


—A new way to obtain insurance at a low rate has recently sprung 
up. A policy is taken out in a company known to be weak, the weaker the better. 
The company anxious to get its hands upon the applicant's money at any cos’, 
issues the policy at an extremely low rate. In a few weeks a re-insurance in a 
perfectly sound company is made, and the indemnity of the insured is of course 
satisfactory. This plan is good so long as it works as intended, but when a loss 
occurs before the re-insurance takes place a wail is heard in the land. 


—THE SPECTATOR has received several numbers of the “ Union 
Mutual,” a publication sent out by the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of which John E. Dewitt is President. The typographical and general appearance 
of the paper is unexcelled. Considerable space is given up for the benefit of 
those possessed of zesthetic tastes, each issue containing several full-page engrav- 
ings. The number for July has on the title page an engraving of unusual merit. 
a portrait of Mr. Dewitt’s wife and children. The grouping of the characters is 
very fine, a romantic touch seemingly having been given them. Mr. Dewitt with 
characteristic modesty does not refer to the subject of the engraving personally, 
but gives them the broad term of ‘Our Darlings.” The insurance fraternity 
gladly accepted the metamorphical introduction to the President's amiable family. 


—The new constitution of California, contains several vexatious 
sections relating to insurance corporations, and if construed literally, it will be im- 
Possible for the companies to conform to them. It is probable that some of the 
non-State companies now doing business there, will have to withdraw. The new 
organic law makes it, among other things, obligatory on each corporation, ‘‘ to 
maintain an office in the State, where the names of all stockholders and the 
amount of stock owned by each, shall be: registered, and where the transfers of its 
stock shall be made.” Much, of course, depends upon the interpretation given to 
these sections by the Legislature just chosen, as it is the duty of that body to pro 
vide means for the enforcement of the new organic law. Should the legislation 
prove inimical to the companies, their withdrawal from the State is assured, and in 
that case a local paper asks: Where shall California look for protection? adding, 
that the local companies would be unable to carry more risks than they are now 





doing, the safety of the insured demanding that their risks be decreased, rather 
than added to. Dennis Kearneyism is being felt in more ways than one in Cali- 
fornia. 

—For sixteen years the insurance agency of Mr. Martin Collins, of 
St. Louis, occupied the old quarters on Third Street, lately vacated by him for the 
handsome and commodious present offices, located on the Southwest corner of 
Third and Pine Streets, in the Chamber of Commerce buildings. Mr. Collins has 
now probably one of the largest, airiest and most tasty agency offices to be found 
anywhere. Its dimensions are 109 by 40 feet, with the unusual height of ceiling of 
28 feet. Eight handsome windows, 20 by g feet, unlettered, furnish the light, and 
plain and solid handsome walnut furniture, tastefully arranged, meets all the re- 
quirements of this large and prosperous agency. A two-story vault, reached by a 
handsome winding stairway, is an attractive feature as you enter the office. Mr. 
Collins was the first of the insurance agents to move up from Main Street, and he 
was laughed at by all the other agents at the time ; but he now has the satisfaction 
of seeing them all around him—one by one having vacated the old Main Street 
quarters—and now the laugh is with him. The office is furnished with all modern 
conveniences, inc'uding the telephone, and also a gong, giving the office instant 
informarion of every fire alarm and its location, and the extent of the fire, if any, is 
easily learned by calling the telephone into use. A word will not be out of place, in 
this connection, regarding Mr. Collins, who is the second oldest agent in St. Louis, 
A popular, pushing general and local agent, he is not only well known by every 
business man in St. Louis, but by all the insurance agents in the West. His gen- 
eral agency includes the Fire Association, of Philadelphia, for the States of Misscuri, 
Southern Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and California— 
over 100 agents scattered through these States reporting to Mr. Collins—the Mer- 
chants, of Newark, N. J., and Peoples, of Trenton, N. J.; for the States of In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Iowa and the territories, and the local agency of Manufacturer's Fire 
and Marine, of Boston; the Boylston, of Boston, and the Buffalo, of Buffalo. One 
of the largest general agencies, and one of the most prosperous local agencies attest 
the popularity of Mr. Martin Collins with both insurer and insured. 








AGENCY WANTS. 


The attention of companies desiring agents, and of agents desiring companies, is 
especially directed to this column, which affords the most conspicuous space for adwer- 
tising in this paper, and comes constantly under the eye of the reader. The regular 
harge for an advertisement in this column is $3.00, each insertion, for every § lines. 











OR SALE.—ONE SET OF NATIONAL BOARD 
PROCEEDINGS, complete. 1873—1879. 7 volumes. Cloth. Address, 
THE SPECTATOR, 
16 Dey Street, New York, or 159 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


HE ST. JOSEPH FIRE AND MARINE INSUR- 

ance C y having rei d and discontinued business, furnishes an opening for 

a first-class Company in DAVIS & REQUA’S Office, No. 153 La Salle st., Chicago. They 

commenced writing for the Company May, 1872. From that date to July 1, 1879, Davis & 

Requa wrote for the Company, gross premi » $75,499-78, and sustained losses, $14,020.65. 
Any Company desiring to go to Chicago will do well to correspond with those gentlemen. 























GENTS WHO CONTROL INSURANCE UPON 


first-class private residences and farm property should avail themselves of the bene-~ 
fits of the Agricultural Insurance Company, New York. It is the oldest, largest and most 
popular Company of this kind. A. H. DARROW, General Agent, 
Western Department, 544 W. Madison st., Chicago. 


t& Fire Surveys; or a Summary of the Prin- 
ciples to be observed in Estimating the Risk of 


Building. 
By E. M. Suaw, Chief of the London Fire Brigade. 
Fire Underwriters. Price per single copy. 50 cents; per roo, $35. 


An invaluable work for 





O FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
We possess unsurpassed facilities for placing large lines on ordinary risks and special 
hazards, at favorable rates, in our best City and Agency Companies, and will make liberal 
arrangements as to commissions with prompt-paying and square-dealing Agents who may 
control surplus lines. References exchanged. Address 
WEED & KENNEDY, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 





ANTED, BY THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL 

Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., as District Agents, energetic, reli- 

able men, who can and will personally secure applications for insurance. Address, with 
fi and exp (if any), the COMPANY, at Hartford, Conn. 








(Continued on page 653.) 
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CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


The AnNuaL GENERAL MeetTING of the Shareholders of the Canapa Lire Assurance Company, 
took place in the Company’s Offices at Hamilton, on gth September, 1879. 





Mr. A. G. Ramsay, the President, occupied the chair, and in addition the following 
= were present :—Mr. F. W. 

ndon ; Messrs. Thomas Swinyard, Adam Brown, John Stuart, Jas. Osborne, Dennis 
Moore, John Riddel, George A. Young, Alex. Bruce, Walter R. Macdonald, Jas. H. Mills, 
W. F. Burton, Geo. A. Cox, General Agent in Ontario ; Campbell Ferrie, N. Merritt, 
(Niagara), R. H. Hills, Secretary; J. W. Marling, Superintendent of Agencies; J. D. Hen- 
derson, Agent at Toronto. 

The President called on the Secretary to read the notice calling the meeting as well as 
minutes of previous meetings, which he did, and the minutes were confirmed. 


ADOPTION OF ANNUAL REPORT. 


The annual report of the Board of Directors was then read as follows :— 

In coming before the sha'eholders upon the occasion of their 32d annual meeting the 
directors are able to out the undiminished prosperity and success of the Company, and to 

int to the business of the year as the best evidence of the confidence which it enjoys, The 
t that during a period of unexampled general depression in nearly every branch of trade 
and com a larger b was transacted by our Company than in any previous year is 
conclusive proof of the strong hold which the Canada Life maintains on public confidence. 

The Assurances offered to the Company during the year were 2,010 for $3,428,714, a sum 
never before reached by this or any other company in Canada. There were declined 143 
applications for Assurances of $259,500 upon lives of which the Board did not deem it 
prudent to undertake the risks. 

The number of policies actually issued was 1,725 for assurances of $2,956,565 upon which 
the new premium income was $80,399.69. The income of the year was $743,307.13, of which 
$203,640.20 arose from interest alone. 

_ The risks at the close of the year on 30th April last were under 11,387 policies upon 9,636 
lives for $19.06". 516. 10 of assurances, or more than a fifth of the whole life assurance 
of the 








The deaths during the year were covered by assurances for $152,020,76, the mortality 

——- and provided for, however, being $267,397.31. 

he assets of the Company now amount to the large sum of $3,734,176.40, and the sound 
character of the investments will be observed by a reference to the accounts now submitted, 
in which it will be noticed that no less than $1,944,523.91 are in municipal and other 
debenture securities of the best class. 

The Act for the amendment of the Company’s charter, of which the shareholders approved 
upon 17th February last, having been duly passed by Parliament at its last session, is now in 
operation. - Its provision for an increase of the share of profits to be hereafter allotted to the 
policyholders trom 75 per cent to not less than go per cent of the profits has already given 
— satisfaction, and wiil undoubtedly result favorably upon the further business of the 

mpeny. Meee 

With the view of further simplifying the terms of policies, and adding to their value in 
the hands of holders thereof, the Company iu 1864, adopted the practice of making policies 
indisputable upon any ground whatever after they had been in force for five years acd age 

d been proved, and having since then found that concession one which has met with ver 
general approval, the Directors have been led to consider whether they could not, wit 
prudence and safety, reduce the term of five years, and it h:s been resolved that policies 
shall hereafter be similarily indisputable after they have been in force for two years only. 

The division of five years’ profits of the Company takes place next year, and the Direc- 
tors are warranted in expecting that that will again prove of.a very favorable and satisfac- 
say 4 character. 

dividend of fifteen per cent per annum upon the capital stock has been paid during 
the year, leaving, at the 30th of April, a balance of $89,722.34 at the credit of the proprie- 
tors account. 

By the death of Mr. Thomas C. Kerr, in November last, the Board was deprived of the 
services of a highly esteemed colleague and friend, who had, for a very long period, taken 
a warm interest in the welfare and progress of the Company. ‘To fill the vacancy thus 
created, the Directors elected Hon. Sir Alexander Campbell, K.C. M. G., whose very high 

h and prominent public position will prove of much value and benefit to the institu- 
tion. Mr. N. Merritt, one of the original Directors of the Company was also re-elected to a 
seat at the Board during the year. ‘I'he other Wirectors, who retire by rotation, are Messrs. 
John Stuart, Dennis Moore, Wm. Hendrie, G. A. Kirkpatrick, M. P., and A. G. Ramsay, 
all of whom are eligible for re-clection. (Signed) A. G. Ramsay, President. 


R. Hits, Secretary. 





Tue Canapa Lire Assurance Company, 
Hamitton, Ont., September 1, 1879. 


STATEMENTS OF RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS OF THE CANADA LIFE 
THE 32D YEAR ENDING 30TH APRIL, 1879. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY FOR 


RECcEIPTs. 
To balance as at 30th of April, 1878 


I } ; 7 $3.074,110.31 
. Premiums received on new policies and renewals_................-...--. 


538,139.88 
1,108.26 
418.79 
203,640.20 


$3,817.417.44 


By expense account 

** Liens on half-credit policies, suspended, written off-......-- 

“* Wnitten off investments, being (epreciation upon assets 

** Re-assurance premium 

** Claims by death and mature i endowments 

** Cancelled (purchase4) policies........................-.-.---- 
“ Annuities 

* Profits of mutual branch—**bonus’’_-.- 

“ “ “ —"‘*cash”’ 


$115,803.68 

10,769.79 

71592-94 

2,955.09 

132,229.27 

22,763.99 

648.00 
$10,585.16 
7,091.67 
34.455-07 

-—_ 524731 -90 

18,750.00 

314545172.80 


oe it ” “ 


** Dividends on stock 
4 ¢ of assets as per general abstract of assets and liabilities. 


$3,817,417.44 
A. G. RAMSAY, President. 
R. HILLS, Secretary. 


(Signed), 


Audited and approved. 
(Signed), J. SYDNEY CROCKER, Auditor. 
Tue Canapva Lire Asswrance Company, Hamilton, 27th August, «879, 


ates, Vice-President; Very Rev. Canon Innes, of 








General Abstract of the Assets and Liabilities of the Canada Life Assurance Company, 
as at 30th April, 1879. 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand $10.81, and in bank $6,501.12 
Mortgages on real estate (value in account) 
Debentures (value in account)— 


$6,51 1.93 
634,402.42 


$331,387.85 

518,424.74 

335,060.44 

364,413.65 

237,810.87 

J 113,273-43 
Dominion Telegraph Company 38,471.02 

Ontario Government (subsidy) 

£,940,523.91 

28,000.00 

2155751.34 

171,262.92 

23,804.00 

18c,000.00 

245,718.70 

1,497.58 

2,700.00 


$3,454,172.80 


Bank stock (Montreal) 
Loans on policies 
” stocks, etc 
Ground rents (present value) 
Real estate—Hamilton, Montreal and Toronto p:operties 
Liens on half-credit policies in force 
Agency balances and suspense account 
Office furniture 


Oruer Assets. 
Cash in agents’ and others’ hands, including receipts held by them 
for premiams which have since been accounted for $137,600.69 
Half-vearly and quarterly premiums secured on policies, and pay- 
able within nine months 95,969.12 


: $233,569.80 
Deduct 10 per cent for cost of collecting .........--.----------- --- 23,357.00 
——— 1s $210,212.80 
Accrued interest on debentures, etc 69,790.80 
$3,734,176.40 
LIABILITIES, 
I SE BONE DR ona cuncucosserecsnaviae iotiarios dialaptias hahaa iigenidasigant inet 
Proprietors’ account..-. 
Assurance funds 
Norte.—From this falls to be deducted $59,600.18, as 1t is paid for claim 
not fully due, or for which claimants had not presented valid discharges at 
30th April, 1879, nearly all since paid. 
Annuity funds 
Declared profits upon mutual assurances 
Note.—From this falls to be deducted $o, 7;75s as it is paid for vested 
profits on the above unpaid claims and ‘** cash’’ and ** diminution” profits 
unpaid at 30th April, 1879. 
Reserve profits on Mutual pebeles 


$125,000.00 
89,722.34 
2,739,017.32 


59991-27 
462,310.26 


31,531.61 


. $3,454,172.80 
Tue Canapa Lire Assurance Company, Hamilton, 27th August, 1879. 
(Signed) A. G. Ramsay, President. 
R. Hits, Secretary. 

Audited and approved :— 

(Signed) J. Sipney Crocker, Auditor. 

Extracts from remarks of the President in moving the adoption of the annual report: 

** It is very pleasing indeed to the directors and to the officers of the company to be able 
to again meet the stockholders with a report of another most prosperous and successful 
year. While the Dominion is still unhappily suffering from the trying commercial depres- 
sion which has now for so long a time embarrassed its trade and prosperity, it is certainly 
remarkable that the Canada Life Assurance Company should be able to say that the volume 
of business transacted by it last year is greater than it ever was before. As will have been 
observed by the report and accounts before the meeting, the assurance risks of the company 
now amount to nearly ‘wenty million dollars ($20,000,000), and the confidence which the 
company enjoys is evinced by the fact that, of persons previously assured with it, and so in 
a position to judge of its merits and advantages, about one in every five has, at some time or 
ar.other, again patronized the company by takiug further assurance with it. 

** It is the constant aim and desire of the Directors to add to the satisfaction of assurers by 
every prudent concession and modification of the terms of their policies, and, after fifteen 
years experience of the practice they adopted in 1864 of making policies indisputable, on any 
ground whatever, where age has been proved, after they have been in force for five years, 
the board has felt warranted in now reducing the term from five years to two years. 
Policies, therefore, where age has been proved, are now made indisputable on any ground 
whatever after they have been in force for two years, and certificates of indisputability may 
now be obtained by policyholders entitled to them, : 

‘*The income of the company during the year reached the very considerable sum of 
$743,207, or over $2000 per day, an amount which enables it to take advantage of the best 
con of investments for large sums, such as smaller institutions are precluded from availing 
themselves of. 

** The Shareholders will remark that the share of the profits to be given to Policyholders 
has been increased from 75 per cent to go per cent, a liberal proportion, not exceeded by any 
other similar Company, and from the already large resources of the Canada Life, likely to 
prove highly beneficial to Assurers. As the division of the current five years’ profits will 
take place after 30th April next, persons who take out Policies before then will be entitled to 
share in these, and that isso important an advantage to them that the large number who 
= doubtless avail themselves of it is likely to add very considerably to the Tosiness of the 

ompany. 

> Phe minimum system of assurance adopted by this company a few years ago continues 
to attract a large share of- business to it. By that system the rates of premiums are so 
moderate in amount that assurers can at once secure policies for sums of an average of about 
$1300 for the same premium as would be charged by other companies for $1000, and as the 
advantages and inducements of that system cannot be offered by other companies which, 
from their youth and other causes, cannot adopt it, the attacks of such companies are largely 
directed against it. By them it is said that the sums in our policies may be largely directed 
against it. By them it is said that the sums in our policies may be largely reduced, from 
our profits not reaching a bonus rate of 1% per cent per annum, but apart from the fact that 
the profits have, for the past thirty years, been over 2 per cent per annum, it may be stated 
that even if the prognostications of these rival companies were realized, it would take some 
twenty to twenty-four years before our $1300 of assurances could be reduced to the $1000 0 
the other companies, a little intelligent consideration of the question will readily satisfy 

of the adv offered by the minimum system. 
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O INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS. 
Liberal arrangements as to’;Commissions will be made with responsible Agents and 
Brokers controlling surplus lines of Fire Insurance. All orders will receive prompt attention. 
References given aud required. Address, 
ESTABLISHED 1869. HENRY E. NITCHIE, 145 Broadway, N. Y. 





PECIAL NOTICE TO THE READERS 
OF THE MARCH NUMBER OF THE SPECTATOR: 


Upon page 190 will be found the STATEMENT of the HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. Experienced Agents 
will readily see that the Home now offers great inducements to new 
insurers, The Home, through its Superintendent, Mr. E. H. Kellogg, are 
prepared to offer to good honest Agents territory, with such inducements, 
under a contract direct from the President, as will enable them to get the 
best returns from their labors. 

I have been with the Home since its organization. 

The Company has recently adopted plans by which an Agent who isa 
good canvasser can make more money than with any other Company 

’ Any Agent in any part of the Country who wishes information as to 
territory, compensation and the plans of the Company, will please address 
me and I will issue to them a circular letter and documents which will fully 
set forth recently adopted plans for increasing our Agency force. 


E. H. KELLOGG, een. 


or The Insurance Cyclopcedia. 
By Cornetivs Watrorp, F. S. S.. F. 1. A., author of the “ Insurance Guide 
and Hand Book,” 
Price, $1 per part. 


issued in parts, about seventy parts completing the series. 











PROMINENT AGENTS. 


F. BRADY, GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT 


e 19 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


D. ALLEN, GENERAL FIRE-ADJUSTING AND 


Supervising Insurance Agent. Special Agent St. Paul Fire and Marine, Buffalo 
and Standard (N. J.) Insurance Companies. Address, 29 Irving Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 











M. MOORE, GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, 


e No. 134 La Salle Street, cor. Madison, Chicago, IIl. 





AW BROTHERS’ INSURANCE AGENCY, No. 59 


West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Geo. W. MonTGomery. L. C. TALLMADGE. 


ONTGOMERY & TALLMADGE, INSURANCE, S. 


E. cor. La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago, Ill. American Ins. Co., Newark ; 
Fireman’s Ins. Co., Newark; Alliance Insurance On, Boston; U. S. Plate Glass Insur. 


ance Co., of Philadelphia. 


e D. HAMMOND, AGENT BRITISH AMERICA 
e ASSURANCE CO 


9., of Toronto, Canada. Office, southeast corner of La Salle and 





Monroe Streets, Chicago. 





IGELOW, COIT & PECK, FIRE INSURANCE 


Agency, No. 150 Broadway, New York. 


ISHER BROTHERS, FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY. 


Office, 146 La Salle Street, Chi . Star Fire Ins. Co., of New York; Farragut 
Fire =. Co., New cori Park Fire Ins. o., of N.Y. 
RED P. FISHE FRANCIS P. FISHER. 


ORKEY & WATERBURY, INSURANCE AGENCY, 


No. 12 South Salina Street, Syracuse. Represent Hamburg-Magdeburg, cee 
of Newark; Firemen’s Fund, of "California ; Newark City, of eee whe 
with other good companies solicited. 


G. McCORMICK & CO. B.D. WEST,GENERAL 


e Superintendent. Managers La Caisse Générale, Newark City ; Germania, New- 
ark, N. J. No. 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 














ITCHEL, BEMENT & ge FIRE INSURANCE 


Agents, No. 144 La Salle Street, Chicago. resentin Safeguard Fire Insur- 
ance Co., of New York; Lenox Insurance Co. of New eR ork 4 _ 





ILYOU, SCHOONMAKER & CO., INSURANCE 

Agents, No. 71 Liberty Street, New York. hiscdeetdiaks Shawmut Insurance 

Company, Boston; Faneuil Hall Insurance Company, Boston; Atlantic Insurance Com- 
pany, of Providence. 


AKLEY B. PELLET, NO. 145 LA SALLE STREET, 

Chicago, paneer | Western Department: Millville Mutual Marine and Fire Ins. Co. 

organized 1867. Hudson Ins, Co., Jersey City, N. J., organized 1842, New York Central 
Ins. Co., Union Springs, N. Y. 





NDERSON & STANTON, GENERAL INSURANCE 


Agents, 150 Broadway, N. Y. Correspondence solicited neo’ ay Agents. 





E. C. ANDERSON. £O STANTON. 
HITON & TREDICK, INSURANCE. NO. 165 
Broadway, New York; No. 136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. Insurance 


effected in any locali ity. 





Tuomas GoopMan. Ws. A. Goopman. 


OODMAN’S INSURANCE AGENCY, No. 142 
ar. . Nasional Free les Ree, Rama Firemans Fund Ins. Co., of San Francisco, 


ARBEE & CASTLEMAN, MANAGERS SOUTHERN 


Department, Royal Insurance Company, Office at Louisville, Ky. 


HOMAS S. CHARD, GENERAL AGENT, COR. 
of Lake and La Salle Streets, Chicago, Ill. Fireman's Fund Ins. Co., of California. 


DOLPH LOEB, INSURANCE AGENT, No. 210 


La Salle Street, Chicago. Representing North German Insusance Conary; of 
Hamburg ; Northern of New York. 








Indianapolis, Ind. 
LEAVELAND & CO., CENTRAL STATE AND 


Local Agents, Girard Fire, of Philapelphia, British America, of Toronto, and Citizens, 
of Missouri. 








A SIXTEEN-INCH 


VALISE, 


SpeciaALLy ADAPTED To THE REQUIREMENTS OF 


ADJUSTERS AND SUPERVISING AGENTS, 


AND 


Endorsed by Some of the Leading Insurance Managers. 


Capable ‘of ‘carrying Apparel and Stationery, sufficient for a trip of several weeks’ duration. 


Contains a drawer for Loss and Agency Blanks; 


pigeon holes for documents ; 


box for Cards and 


Envelopes; drawer for Inkstand, Pens and Stationery ; Velvet-covered writing flap and slate for erasable 


pencil memoranda. 
clothing; covered with grain Leather; 
description and large engravings to 


One-half capacity of Satchel arranged for Desk purposes, the other half: for 
is light, durable and elegant. 


Send stamp for Price List, 


THE KAPLAN SATCHEL-DESK CO., 


[NAME THIS PAPER. ] 


No. 115 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 
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Tuomas H. Rippie. Wirt A. Hamitton, 
J. Irvine Rippte, Special Agent Phenix Ins, Co. for Ind, and Ky. 


IDDLE & CO., INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE, 


Loan and Collection Agents. Capital represented over $50,000,000.co. Special at- 
tention given to Collections. Southeast corner Sixth and Main Streets, Terre Haute, Ind. 


OUIS C. OBORN & CO., SUCCESSORS TO 


Oborn & Clement, 162 Broadway, Fire Insurance Brokers, Country risks a specialty. 


R. HOPKINS, FIRE INSURANCE AGENT, NO. 


e 155 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


B W. PHILLIPS, INSURANCE AGENCY, NO. 147 


La Salle Street, Chicago. 
NO. R. TRIPLETT’S INSURANCE AGENCY, NO. 
fied North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. MANN, LAW OFFICES, NO. 171 BROAD- 


e WAY, Room 24, New York. Particular attention given to Insurance Law. 


NO. C. HALL & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS, GAL- 


VESTON, Texas. Fire Association; British America; Amazon; Citizens; General 
Agents for Texas and Arkansas for Western Assurance Co. 


W. BARRETT, INSURANCE AGENCY, NO. 120 


e La Salle Street, Chicago. Continental Ins. Co., N. Y.; Merchants Ins. Co., New- 
<i) Vi <~ Fire and Marine Ins. Co.; Newark Fire Ins. Co., Newark. Representing Five 
Million 


EORGE BAUER, GENERAL AGENT OF THE GER- 


MANIA Life Insurance Co. of New York, for Kentucky, Indiana, and Haniflton 
County, Ohio. Office, Rooms 14 and 1s, Johnston’ s Building, Cincinnati. Good, active 
agents, speaking the English and German languages, wanted. Delesanses required. 


W. CALDWELL, 206 LA SALLE STREET, 


e Chicago, ray nd Western Department Peoples Insurance Company, Newark, 
N. J., and New Hampshire Insurance Company, Manchester, N. 





























J. J. Parmer. Harry B, PALMER. 


B. PALMER & CO., FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS, 


e 78 East Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Prompt and careful attention given to 
the adjustment of fire losses in Indiana. 


NSURANCE AGENCY OF GEO. P. TREADWAY & 


CO., Office, No. 123 La Salle Street, Chicago. Lycoming Insurance Co. of agen = 
Farmers Insurance Co. of York, Pa. ; ; Lynchburg Insurance Co. of —o 
Gro. P. Treapway. Sam’L Fe Cocxny. 


EO. W. NEFF & CO., GENERAL INSURANCE 


Agents and Brokers, No. 21 W. Third Street, Cincinnati, O. (Established 1865.) 
General y were Central Department, Western Assurance Company, Toronto, Canada. 


S. SMYMMER, SUPT. WESTERN DEPART- 


e ‘MENT Pheenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn. Office 
200 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


RUBB, PAXTON & CO., GENERAL INSURANCE 


Agents and Adjusters, 29 and 31 Circle Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Established 1869. 
Premiums received, $342,000; Losses Paid, $71,000. Special and prompt attention given to 
the adjustment of fire losses in the Western States. Best of reference given. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Orders by telegraph promptly attended to. Large lines placed. 


TRAIGHT & LYMAN, INSURANCE AGENTS, 
No. 150 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


J. TEMPLE, FIRE 
e Office: Western Union Building, N. Y. 


OBILE LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


Or Mosire, Ata. 


MAURICE McCARTHY, President. 
J. L. MURPHY, Vice-President. H. M. FRIEND, Secretary. 




















INSURANCE AGENT. 











Good Traveling and Local Agents wanted in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi and Texas. 


OUISIANA EQUITABLE LIFE INS. CO. 


New OR.EAns. 





SAMUEL M. TODD, President. 
JOHN H. PIKE, Vice-President. 


ANDREW PATTON, 2d Vice-President. 
WM. HENDERSON, Secretary. 





Policies papetases i in the office of the Auditor of the State of Louisiana and the Reserve 
deposits with the Treasurer. 


MERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Or PHILADELPHIA. 
S. E. Corner Fourth and Walnut Streets. 


GEORGE W. HILL, President. GEORGE NUGENT, Vice-President. 
JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. JOHN S. WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 








RADESMENS FIRE INSURANCE Co,, 


No. 168 ): SRA, New York. 


Cash paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 
Net surplus 


T. Y. BROWN, Secretary. D. B. KEELER, President, 


ESTCHESTER FIRE INS. CoO., 


No. 141 Broapway, N. Y. Ciry. 
ABSTRACT FROM STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1879. 
Sonarve See weiigniell Gan is 5 Sis 5.5.5 an ei ctnzen sds ese teoes wesecwaseses $302,959.00 
had * all other claims........ 54,187.24 
Capital paid-up............ ..-.. 300,000.00 
Net surplus 175,618.00 
: $832,765.61 
GEO. R. CRAWFORD, President. 





Total Assets 
OHN E. MARSHALL, Vice-President. 
M. H. BOWNE, Treasurer. JOHN Q. UNDERHILL, Secretary, 


ANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Or New York Ciry. 
Office, the on war Street. 
STATEMENT, JAN. 1; 1879. 





. - $250,000.00 
205,339.00 

69,450 Co 
ae 391.CO 


Cash capital 
ne... al as ule os naweGKakennbl tebvueonsresineenaneens 
SRNTOE BEe GIES SURED Sican ceed cuss cedcdscccciese 
Net — 
Total Asse $826,180.00 
LOUIS P. CARMAN, Secretary. ANDREW £ SMITH, Sooldea. 


OMMERCIAL FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


Or New York. 





Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 
Net surplus 


DAVID QUACKINBUSH, Secretary. M. V. B. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Organized July, 1874. 


FOWLER, President. 





 Navbanscevane 


Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 
Net surplus 


PASCAL P. 

JAMES D. SAWYER, Vice-President. 
LATE GLASS INSURANCE. 
No. 130 and 132 Broapway, New York. 
I. W. GREGORY and J.G. BEEMER, -_ - - 

Combined Assets, over $750,000. 


Unquestionable security. 


PRATT, President. 
EDWARD B. SMITH, Secretary. 


** Lloyds,”’ . 





Managers. 


Insurance on Plate Glass against accidents al breakage. Prompt 


payment of losses. Low rates. Correspondence solicited. 








TANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 
PR cs aves ric vsu cevis eetehecdaedesebedoberedasevesoesehee® 175,010.00 


Inclusive of $78,000 Special Reserve Fund, deposited under the New York Surplus Law. 


Orrice, No, 62 Liperty STREET. 


OFFMAN FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


No. 115 Broapway, New York. 





Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 


Net surplus 78,579.00 


MARCUS F. HODGES, President. 
SAMUEL M. CRAFT, Vice-President. JOHN D. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 


| Faas INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Or New York 





Broapway, Cor. JOHN STREET. 


Capital invested in U. S. Bonds 

Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 
Net surplus 119,822.00 
A. R. TR ETEROR AM, boat irre ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
. MACDIARMID, Secretary. 


EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


InsurANCE Company, No. 39 STaTe Street, Boston. 
ACCUMULATED Funp, Jan. 1, 1879 $14,946,725.85 
SURPLUS DISTRIBUTED ANNUALLY, IN CASH, UPON THE CONTRIBU 
TION PLAN. For terms, etc., address either of the undersigned : 


OS. M. GIBBENS, Secreta: BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
WIGHT FOSTER, yGouneel, W. C. WRIGHT, Actuary. 
. MORLAND, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
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ESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or Toronto, INCORPORATED 1851. 
B. HALDAN, Managing Director. HON. J. McMURRICH, President. 
E. J. KNOWLES, Albany Manager for the State of New York. 
IRVING, FRANK & DUBOIS, No. 47 William St., Managers for the Metropolitan Disirict. 





THE 


OPE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 167 Broapway, New York. 


ST RN ncanitaccontevigeronzates <ccbomiipeiineds 6 aawinection wine senene $150,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance ....  __........---------------- 23,562.00 
i? Ginthemiasecsmitachthe hebusdetentatd beh coarekdéeteldiaamomdiaie 15,908.00 

SHR AA re cnctyn heusieie: Sten neewtiaetake ht dape bebe - $200,915.00 


I. D. COLE, Jr., Vice-President. J. W. MERSEREAU, President. 
L. P. BAYARD, Secretary. 


ENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


Or Puicapetrnia. Incorporated in 1847. 





PURELY MUTUAL. Dividends made annually, reducing the payments the second 
year. Policies non-forfeitable by the rules of the Company. 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 








a RE a ET re: Vice-President. 
FF RE EE ee ee. 2d Vice-President. 
BURNIE RI sec ore neces sess eens ino .-Secretary. 
CERIUINT CI 2 ons cece eens cccns cb butkeen Assistant Secretary. 
GIGS E Gs Pei csareteteeereswvinnintdinniricinnentiiandiinn Actuary. 
J. W. IREDELL, Jr., Supt. of Western Agencies, Cincinnati, O, 
JAMES H. LANGFORD................--- General Agent, No. 161 Broadway, N. Y. 





EW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INS. CO., 


Mancuester, N. H. 





DG M008 Ot U8 GOED ...tci0cs nccccucesacepee 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insuranc 
PP ST cnantuad-itnbdtinoushnash bereadibabe 127,769.00 


Ges, I A. WESTON, Vice-President. Ex-Gov. E. A. STRAW, President. 
JOHN C. FRENCH, Secretary. FRANK A. McKEON, Special Agent. 


WHITON & TREDICK, Agents, Nos. 165 and 167 Broadway, New York; and No. 136 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


AIRFIELD FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


Soutn Norwa.k, Conn. 


129,938.00 








Cee ME Wie Bit We vo ontadas<ceoncds cutees the kese ews these ceawed $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance...................++- 83,422.00 
PONE CD sd dow ensceubanes dag eiwayesd pap hastens ceehedeliesawecnnen 33,461.00 


H. R. TURNER, Secretary. 


—- FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Incorporated 1871. 


W. S. HANFORD, President. 





Mapison, Wis. 


JOHN A. JOHNSON, President. HALLE STEENSLAND, Secretary. 


(F Re-insurance Fund held by the State Treasurer in compliance with the 
Company's Charter. 


TERLING FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


Or tHe City or New York. 





No. 155 Broadway, New York. 


J. K. VAN RENSSELAER, Secretary. ANDREW L. SOULARD, President 


UDSON INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Orrice, No. 1 ExcHANGE Piacer, Jersey City, N. J. 





(Organized 1842.) 
SN n.5Ss5nesepvinw so 7s thks thencdcameeaneebactisuemeibes seve sounee $200,000 
Insures against Loss by Fire at the lowest paying rates. 
JOHN H. LYON, Vice-President. JAMES GOPSILL, President. 
JOHN F. JENNE, Secretary. THOMAS M. GOPSILL, Treasurer. 


EW YORK CITY INSURANCE CoO., 


-No. roo Broapway, New York. 





JOHN W. SIMONSON, Vice-President. RICHARD L. FRANKLIN, President. 


J. DOUGLASS KINSMAN, Secretary. 


ERCANTILE MARINE INS. CO., 


Or Boston, Mass. 








-apital, paid in cash...--.----. 2 cocwedvocnese - - $400,000 00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance. -+ 110,331.71 
BIEE UNGING fc cncnces cuss se concodnseganeneynseesoquonsesmepcusetcsent les --_189,679.82 

Betas RAM ccc ccccccsdctccqecoases - abseuegneoeseenscessonaves $700,011.53 


B. F. FIELD, Jr., Secretary. : GEO. R. ROGERS, President. 
a HOSM ER & CO., 154 La Salle St., Chicago, Western General Agents. 
(22 The Company transacts a general FIRE insurance business, 


—— 


ONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Charter Perpetual. 


Or Hartrorp, Conn. Incorporated 1850. 







Capital paid in in cash... : 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance -- 
eS Be eee 

Tete csttltec ws ccccdvcn cnecvcchbuccectencedesucstettiinttioetantiguningn $1,441,165.41 


CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. M. BENNETT a President. 
GEO. W. ADAMS, Gen. Agent, Chicago, Ill. J. H. BREWST R, Ass’t Sec’y. 











—— LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


Nos. 320 and 322 Broadway, N. Y. 





W. M. COLE, President. 
D. PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. WILLIAM DUTCHER, Secretary. 


DANIEL AYRES, M. D., LL.D., Medical Director, 





ASSETS, - - $2,482,398.70. 


HE HOMCEOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 


InsuRANCE Company, No. 257 Broapway, N. Y. 








E. M. KELLOGG, M. D., President. FRANK B. MAYHEW, Secretary. 


STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. D. P. FACKLER, Actuary. 





Homceopathists insured at Lower Rates than in any other company. Women insured at 


SAME rates as men. No restriction on residence or occupation. Policyholders voters at 


election of Directors. 
ACTIVE AND RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


PRICE REDUCED TO $7.80. 


VALUATION TABLES 


BASED UPON THE 
‘* Institute of Actuaries’ Mortality Experience (Hm) Tables, at 3, 3%, 4 and 4% per cent.”” 
Values of Policies for all durations ; Values of Temporary Annuities for all periods ; Single 
and Annual Premiums for Temporary Assurances up to Ten Years; T. for Valuing 
Endowment Assurances. ALSO, 
Values of Policies on the Hm (5) Table, at the same rates of interest, with other useful tables. 
By RALPH PRICE HARDY, 


Actuary to the London and Provincial Law Assurance Society, and one of the Honorary 
Secretaries of the Institute of Actuaries. 
(2 Having several copies of this well-known work on hand, we have reduced the price 


from $10.00 to $7.50. 








THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Pustisuers, 
No, 16 Dey Street, New York. No. 15 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


The Life Insurance Co. of Va. 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 


ESTABLISHED MAY ist, 1871. 


D. B. TENNANT, | y; -, SAMUEL B. PAUL, President. 
R. B. BOLLING, | Vice-Presidents. JOHN F. LAY, Superintendent of Agencies. 


ASSETS, : - - - - an ea 
LIABILITIES, - = = - - 130,059.91 








Issues policies of Insurance on Lives participating and non-participating. 

No one has ever had to enforce claims against it by a judgment at law. 

It has paid out in Virginia and North Caroljna nearly $250,000. __ P 

Its Assets are larger in proportion to liabilities than those of any Life Company in the world. 
It invests the reserve of its business as near its policyhol ‘ers as possible. 

Its losses by bad investment or shrinkage of values altogether have not ensnated Ooam. 

Its premiums are as low as safety permits, being lower than the mere ty of 


unexamined lives. 
Premium EXAMPLes: 


Non-participant policy $1,000........~-------+------------ +--+ +--+ +++ -n0+ age, thirty-five. 
Continued Annual. ........ 2.20.20. cece cccccccc cece ecnecenecccencsccoes $20.45 per annum. 
Twenty-five year Endowment -.......-------------------+---++--++++-0+ gras “* 


Single year... ......2.ccccceeeceeens cocwe scene coccnsee see cceeecceness 13.90 
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THE 


RAVELERS. LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company, OF Hartrorp, Conn. 







RD EA MED «cas vcsntcvssseeseesrepesttecetesensséses $4,798,677.74 
i OPTTTIET EL TITLE ELLE LTT ETRE 1,286,943.37 
INI conc din dabacicsteecePicdoceseccstbisvereecaveces 4,500,000.00 





LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE of the best forms at low cash rates. 
REGISTERED ACCIDENT TICKETS at Local Agency or Railway Stations. 
GENERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES, for the year or month, written by Agents. 










JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 














New York City Office, Tribune Building. 





TIME-TRIED AND FIRE TESTED. 


HCENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or Hartrorp, Conn. 


NE IN NE ha ian as svc poxisdeg snug nis sas oidebdi Reeesens cdsas $1,000,000,00 
Assets, January 1, 1879.........eccccccccccccesescecsecsccesescess 2,624,083.00 
Surplus over all liabilities, including re-insurance............-.-.+++. 756,530.00 








H. KELLOGG, President. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary, 


A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 
G. A. BURDICK, Assistant Secretary. 





Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio, H. M. MAGILL, General Agent, 












THE 


Charter Oak Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








PRS ea OhRe ade Covet sedveReeeeeey i ese eewnne ed $8,745,662.79 
602,815.80 


CHAS. E. WILLARD, 
Secretary. 





GEO. M. BARTHOLOMEW, 
President. 








DIRECTORS: 
GEO. M, -  enceaaleaa -Hartford. | = - MUNYA 












A 
‘LISHA CARPENTER 
aga rt STEVENS ..... 
- BA TT 






W. E. BAKER...........-.--.-- “ 


EDICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR LIFE 
INSURANCE, Srixtu Epition. 
cluding a valuable introductory chapter and appendix. 












With extensive reviews and additions. In- 






By J. ADAMS ALLEN, M.D., LL.D., 





Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine in Rush Medical College. 









The standard work on Medical Examinations. Used by thirty-seven Life Insurance 





Companies. 1 volume, r2mo, 180 pp., cloth. 















PRICE, $2.00 PER COPY. 













THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 





NEW YORK, NO. 16 DEY ST. CHICAGO, NO. 159 LA SALLE ST. 














aid YORK UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 





175 Broadway, New York. 









A. STODDART, General Agent. 








CF: C. CLARKE, 
INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Nos. 161 & 163 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION—LONDON, 

MANUFACTURERS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY—BOSTON. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY—PHILADELPHIA. 
HOFFMAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY—NEW YORK. 

NEPTUNE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY—BOSTON. 
PEOPLES FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY—TRENTON, N. J. 
BOYLSTON MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY—BOSTON. 

SAFEGUARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY—NEW YORK. 


W OODS & LANGSDORF, 


Insurance Agency, 





No. 105 North Third Street, - - =-— =» St. Louls, Mo. 


Chamber of C Building. 











S Siew NEW YORK ALLIANCE, 


PACIFIC AND BOWERY FIRE INSURANCE CO’S, NEW YORK. 













nck vaste ccchvs ccetge bees cuthsten «<¥eceedt cderaces $500,000.00 
Re-insurance and all other liabilities...................-ceeeeeeeee 155,140.27 
Ps scticddetos astosubutmrenanetsiverssscccsboestcrane 836,699.77 

ES ES ooo Sade ccteeedsmitesdsecedhdaedceteens $1,491,840.04 













STRAIGHT & LYMAN, General Agents, 






150 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, 














Ce Be BIE a oink. onto s des keh cdvecctesedesescasoue : 
A FE CIE 65.5.0 6h. Feo cr ntnssaapeseddasvcceessedeses Albany, N.Y. 
Manufacturers Insurance Company .... 21. ccccccccccccccccsencceuees Newark, N. F. 
Se I, cocci isccaieccsesccevssssesvetecess New York, N.Y. 
EAS PITA CITI 6 'e 9 v inc ssccscecccsessesbarsscccscvec New York. N. Y. 
Germania F. & M. Insurance Company ....cccccccsccccseccccccceces Cincinnati, O. 
Ep PE TI ooo is 56568 1e agers seddccwed scenes New York, N.Y. 
PRINGFIELD F. AND M. INS. CO., 
Or SprinGFigLp, Mass 
STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1879. 

Catia Ssdddssnusadeccurcestoerdescacdte $750,000.00 

SE NIN, 55. oiec sos sclctevewsbsldeecr eves es ad 68,300. 5S 
PIII So dean ve eels kde Wp nwvduacewdseseese< 547,072.4: 

oR SG A ad CR ie 16,650. > $1,382,626. 97 
OU Ir so Si bs acs sce desnee’. Spccsstesvadete ans $377, 66 
SETPONS BS PONIES POMOTMONEES..... 6. ccvccsaccccccesccccecceccsccs conan 





DWIGHT R. SMITH, ponte, 


SANDFORD J. HALL, Secretary. A. J. WRIGHT, Treasurer 





NEW YORK AGENCY, 150 BROADWAY;; Bice.ow, Corr & Pecx, Agents. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO ILL. J. Harpinc, Gen'l Agent. 





































Vo etober, 1879.) THE SPECTATOR. 6$7. 
1849. , “CLD. nD THD.” 1879. HENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 


‘LENS FALLS INSURANCE CoO., 





Or Broox.vm, N. Y. 
JANUARY t, 1879. 














Guiens Fauts, N. Y. Capital paid im in cash............eeeee eee ce cece ee ee eee eeeeeneenees $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities including re-insurance...........+-+.++++e+ 1,004,331.00 
R. M. LITTER, = - += & President Not surphes........cccccccccccssccccccccesccesccesescvesesecveveces 731, 323-00 
j.L. CUNNINGHAM, Socoemry, B. GREENSLET, ” Assistant-Sec’y. 
- LITTLE, General Agent. Dated DO os icc csonscsceds ‘subiveciisvesiccussesepesonds $2,735,654.00 
So cae ee AT The esqets of the Phenis ave tanger Gan these of any other Boosh company, and it con- 
Twenty-Ninth Annual Statement, January 1, 1879. tinues to insure against loss or damage by Fire or against Inland land and Ocean Marine Losses 
RCE tt lat NIE RE CTA I St hi EMRE AS ETE $200,000.00 | the most favorable terms. ae 
MED ccvtccaveasd sncoavibesienitonbidemmeatenn x ier d d 
SE lt ag yo  eranmnnomemnonimeseptensts xn mena aes ss 8: | Nos, x2 and 14COURT ST., BROOKLYN, _No. 98 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 
Wet Gurpins over oll Ligbilities.......ncccccccecc cece’ os cusvocsovcesssceessescess 415,782.51 And in the City of New York 
inp - Sage WESTERN UNION BUILDING, BROADWAY, CORNER DEY STREET. 
Geass Cath Aaatts... cone coccccse cece ccecnceeccesccesqupevegccosseeens $901,277.21 
Organized under the New York Sarety Funp Law, and has following Funps thereunder : 
Gaeae Sarphes Fund... cocccoccccecsnescccsusoecccsevassesouesestevcsues $200,600.00 | STEPHEN CROWELL, President. PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-President. 
gE DIONE WR re peecnnes sons esivgnepoandeié wninpicinntortnanctpgpedad 200,000.00 W. R. CROWELL, Secretary. EDWARD HASLEHURST, Sec’y Brookiyn Dep't. 
ORTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY, ERIDEN FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
Or New York, WaTERTowN. 
Meripen, Conn. 
Paste, IOMNY %, DID. .copscccrecesie. scesnedegauecavessvarsersule $410,467.00 L. W. CLARKE, President. E. B. COWLES, Secretary. 
Capital Stock paid in.......csscssesccccssevccccccresessccessserecses 250,000.00 
Net surplus over all liabilities, including re-insurance reserve........... 53,128.00 | Capital paid in in cash .........0.scecceeccecscesccesceeees a $300,000.00 
*! Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance....................... 119,612.00 
G. LORD, President. Meat DUR chico once sendccconssasvescuctvscconsw ees vedcans ommocesecs 20,418.00 
res eee WI an cis chces eas ANTOIAT, esse teranagesansered $440,030.00 


Represented in New York City by 
STAR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 145 Broapway. 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
JNO. J. SHIPHERD, Gen’! Agent. 





THE 
OSTON UNDERWRITERS, 
COMPOSED OF THE 
ELIOT INSURANCE COMPANY,. FIREMEN’S FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
AND WASHINGTON FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Boston. 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1879. 


rrr re ee $900,000.00 
GREE CTE AGIOEE. . vo ccceccccdcccctecsvececusssesemepeseencenentuce 1,900,499. 86 
DOSE RAINE. 0.o.< cccicccccccncienveccvesecseecossesesecevcqssesepyens 680,053.35 


FRED, S, JAMES, General poy 114 ” Salle Street, Chicago, Ills., 
FOR THE STATES OF 


Ouro, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Mucnican, Iowa, I:uinois, Missouri. 





CHARTERED 18:1. 


EWARK FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


Newark, N, J: 
Cel WON Wiss on. 5 0 assis ha thwdes thbo onssGinedies dest im ganabns $250,000 
Reserve for Re-insurance and other Liabilities......................... 123,581 
Net Surplus. ........cccccccvcccccccccccccccescssscesssessevesscceess 366, - 366,531 
Total AMS. 6. .056008cce0s. chaeebenss tis tsnyseteoNepeehetanton ~~ $740,113 


CEPHAS M. WOODRUFF, President. JOHN J. HENRY, Secreiary, 
ANDERSON & STANTON, Agents, 152 Broadway, N. Y. 


IRGINIA FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. 


Or Ricumonp. 
INCORPORATED 1832. 





CU i tap MAIN iin sons keds nds Sveegsceveeigssoscsceenenne $250,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance ...................... 184,025.00 
Net surplus...... meccmudceddkbeaee subaesay thine b5ennenes esp eeneune 172,905.00 





W. H. McCARTHY, Secretary. W. L. COWARDIN, President. 


Baxer & Kirsy, Agents, No. 1 Pine Street, New York. 
O. W. Barrett, Agent, No. 120 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Amos T. Newsotp, Agent, No. 228 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Hottuts & Snow, Agents, No. 85 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


Ve MUTUAL MARINE & FIRE 


Insurance Company, Mittvitie, N. J. 








FIRE MARINE AND INLAND. 
Assets, January 1, 1878..........020.ee0eeeeeeeeeeceeneeeeeenens $1,454,936.23 





LOSSES PROMPTLY ADJUSTED AND PAID. 





N. STRATTON, President. F. L. MULFORD, Secretary. 





ORGANIZED 1817. 


IRE ASSOCIATION 


Or PHILADELPHIA, 


STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1879. 
NI iis ons v'nax vasyassarduate duds tan pia seuseaat Oe $3,779,806. 33 
IB os iis oscar ccose oun sussedsconseseséqeesedvectéasescnsessos 500,000.00 
Unpaid Losses and other Liabilities. ...............0eceeeeeeeeeee 124,731.64 
PD BID: onivn wep cwetntxcdsde ties decredewatesbibenenscionbes 2,184,998.50 
NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES........000-0esseeeeecceees $973,076.19 





ANDERSON & STANTON, General Agents, 


No, 152 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





NorTH-GERMAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





UNITED STATES BRANCH, 202 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
CHAS, H. FORD, General Agent. C. KUHL, Manager. 
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-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Or New York. 


GERMAN 
BOREEL BUILDING. 


Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1879 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
All other Liabilities 
Capital Stock 


Net Surplus 815,049.00 


$2,471,781.00 
EMIL OELBERMANN, President. 


JOHN W. MURRAY, Vice-President. JAMES A. SILVEY, Secretary. 
THOMAS F. GOODRICH, Secretary Agency Dep't. 
JOHN MARR, General Agent. JAMES NOXON, Special Agent. 


ANEUVUIL HALL INSURANCE CoO., 


Or Boston, Mass. 








OFFICE: 60 DEVONSHIRE STREET. 


Cash Capital 
Gross Assets 
Net Surplus 


K. S. CHAFFEE, President. H. D. BRADBURY, Secretary 
S. S. NORTON, General Manager. 





Joun J. SuipHerp, General Agent Western Department, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Farnswortu & Ciark, General Agents Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
Tirvou, ScHoonmAker & Co., General Agents, 71 Liberty Street, New York. 





B. S. BROWN, Vice-President. 
H. N. HENDERSON, Secretary. 


OME INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Co.umesus, On10. 


J. B. HALL, President. 


AGENCIES IN THE PRINCIPAL WESTERN STATES. 


Capital paid in in cash 
Re-insurance Fund 
Unpaid Losses 
Net Surplus 
UNDER THE LAWS OF OHIO STOCKHOLDERS ARE LIABLE FOR 


DOUBLE } Se AMOUNT OF STOCK, 


Underwriters’ Association 


OE NEW YORK. 


Knickerbocker Fire Insurance Co. 
Globe Fire Insurance Co. 
Sterling Fire Insurance Co. 


Manufacturers and Builders Fire Ins. Co. 
Cash Capital 
Re-insurance and Liabilities 
Net Surplus 








406,512.00 
Aggregrate Gross Assets, January 1, 1879 . $1,450,882.00 
SATTERLEE, BOSTWICK & MARTIN, 


General Agents for the United States, 


169 and 171 Broadway, New York. 
a = FUND INSURANCE CoO., 


CALIFORNIA. 








Losses paid since organization 





D. J. STAPLES, President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-President. GEO. D. DORNIN, Secretary. 





General Department, cor. Lake and La Salle Streets, Chicngo, 
THOMAS S, CHARD, Manager, 


Provident Life and Trust Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT, 12 MO, 31, 1878. 


$4.319,987 62 
35322,845.40 


Assets at market price 
Liabilities _...- 


Surplus $997.142.22 


MORTALITY EXPERIENCE FROM 1866 TO 1877. 


Probable Death Losses according to the American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality, (511 lives) 
Actital Experience of the Company during the whele period (331 lives) 


$1,517,908.00 


990,159.00 


Difference $521,749.00 


A LOW RATE OF MORTALII1Y MAKES CHEAP INSURANCE. 


PHCENIX MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 





OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets over, $11,029,397 


Surplus, over 1,000,000 





A. C. GOODMAN, President. 


] .B. BUNCE, Vice-President. J. M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 








MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE -COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
. $33,470,782.28 


31,113,357-63 


$2,357,424.65 
$5,937,161.18 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1879, (par values) .... 
Liabilities, (Mass. Standard) 


Surplus ea 
Surplus on New York Standard, (Market values) 


DIRECTORS: 


z heodore Macknet, 
: A Frelinghuysen, 
Edward H 


E, A. Strong, 
. B, Pearson, 
filliam Clark, 


Henry McFarlan, 
B. C. Miller, 
O. L. Baldwin, 


Joseph A. Halsey, 


Lewis C. Grover, 
Amzi Dodd, 


right, 


OFFICERS: 


LEWIS Ey GROVER, PRESIDENT. 


B.C. Miller, Treasurer. -_N. Congar, Adjuster. | B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
E, A, Strong, Secretary. } 'B. Pearson, Vice-Prest. F. H. Teese, Counsel. 
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THE 


LONDON 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1720. 


BENONI LOCKWOOD, Manager. 


No. 88 Wall Street, New York. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or THe City or New York. 


Nos. 100 and 102 BROADWAY. 


STATEMENT (JAN. 1, 1879.) 





Cash Assets, July 1, 1878, - - - - - - - + $3,327,771 74 
Claims for Losses, Dividends, etc , - - - - - - 228,965.26 
Capital (paid up in cash), - - - - - - - - 1,000,000 Co 
Unearned Reserve Fund, - - - - - - - - =  1,060,384.21 


Net Surplus, - - - - - - - - - - 1,038,422.27 





Directors: 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. GEORGE T. HOPE, Paesident. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dept. CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dept. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, Genera! Agent. 





HAMBURG-MAGDEBURG 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or HAMBURG, GERMANY, 





TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK. 


CHAS. BE. RNGBLAUCH, Be@.nciccecaccscccccccsecesess of Knoblauch & Lichtenstein 
J. F. DEGENER, Esq.+.......---.----00--------- --0---+-----0f C. A. Auffniordt & Co. 
ADOELTEE TUBER, BeQecce cece cecccccesccesesec secs cceectéssae of Kremelberg & Co. 





Eastern Department in New York, 
WEE. Fr. GRRE, BEAR. n cccqpeccecenstonensenscescctatwevecped 44 Pine Street. 


Western Department in St. Louis. 
G.. BH. KOCH, ManaGee......cccccccccccccccsccceccesescococs 22 North Third Street. 


Department of the Pacific Coast. 
GUTTE & FRANK, Manacers ...----- California Street, San Francisco, California. 





ESTABLISHED AUGUST, 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 





$10,096,524 
14,418,510 


This Company has always paid its dividends in cash, and never has been so unsuccessful 
as to pass a dividend. 


ee ee $1,758,000 


Assets, January 1, 1879, 
Total amount paid to policyholders t to date, 





All Policies are‘incontestable after five years on account of errors, omissions and mis- 
statements, 


Agents wanted in all parts of the Northern and Eastern States. 
HENRY STOKES, President. Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y, WEMPLE anv H. B, STOKES, Ass t Secretaries, 





THE 


ANCASHIRE 


Insurance Company, 
OF MANCHESTER, SACLE. 


Management Staff in the United States: 


MANAGER FOK UNITED STATES, 


HENRY ROBERTSON, - - - - - No. 187 Broadway, N. Y. 
AGFNT FOR NEW YORK CITY AND BROOKLYN, 
CHARLES M. PECK, - . - - - - No. 69 Liberty Street. 
GENERAL AGENTS. 
W.G.FERGUSON, - - - - = - - = © © s Chie, @. 
H. K. LINDSEY, - - - ae ee ee toe - Cincinnati, Ohio 
J. B. KELSEY, - - - - a gk eS cor ae - = Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. A. STEARNS met) Ue ae ae oe. ee Se Rochester, N. Y. 
A. N. CURRIER, - - - - - - - - - - - Worcester, Mass. 
HUTSON LE i ee ee - ial aes ie, ee Charleston, S.C. 
S. O. COTTON, - Houston, Texas. 


From whom all information as to the Company may be obtained. 





GEorGE STEWART, Gen. Manager of the Company, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 





THE 


QUEEN FIRE 


Insurance Company, of Liverpool and London. 


TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK: 





Gamhadl TD. Babee... cccccccss coccccceccocecouescsccesessesesed (Babcock Brothers & Co.) 
William H. Macy.... .....-......... palate aiegitinteinimani Pres’t Seaman's Bank for Savings. 
Jomnes BM. Mestleet ..ccccs cece ccccccseccsecccncecccsecccnsces President Manhattan Bank. 





DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK : 


Samuel D. Babcock, | H. B. Claflin, « F. H. N. Whiting, | joik Nhe 
Henry F. Spalding, David Bingham,| Martin Bates, osiah M. Fiske. 





Office, No. 37 and 39 Wall Street. 





WILLIAM H, ROSS, MANAGER. 


| 
i 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


AINT PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY; 


FANUARY 1, 1879. 


Riss nnck sntdh dealabdaddidenedadbsucddsidsccktwodassusckkes evtsue 
Pe icectidadd sien dgpadencwednudeweqisbienccétevdecdes pen 


$400,c00.00 
441,900.00 


Total Assets $841,900.00 


$400,000.00 
-- 243,052.00 
35,108.00 
163,740.00 


Cash Capital 
Re-insurance Reserve 
CO SDS SS eee eee 
Net Surplus 
#841,900.00 


CHARLES A.. EATON, Secretary. C. H. BIGELOW, President. 





WHITON & TREDICK, Agents, 


165 Broapway, New York. 





EsTABLISHED 1853. 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


THe AGRICULTURAL 


INSURANCE CO., OF WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
INSURES ONLY FARM PROPERTY AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


$200,000.00 


733,418.00 
216,646.00 


$1,105,064.00 


Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance .. . 


Net Surplus... 


TOTAL ASSETS..... 


ISAAC MUNSON, Secretary, 
H. M STEVENS Assistant Sec’y. 


JOHN A. SHERMAN, President. 
HIRAM DEWEY, Generali Agent 


INCORPORATED 1810, 


THe AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company, 


CHARTER PERPETUAL, 





No. 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A, 
Insure Acatinst Loss By F1RE OnLy. 
Capital paid in in cash 


448,703.00 
516,013.00 


Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 


Net Surplus 


TOTAL ASSETS ... $1, 364,716.00 
DIRECTORS: 


P, Brady, Edmund G. Dutilh, 
John T. Lewis, Chas. W. Poultney, 


Israel Morris, Wm. W. Paul. 


John P. Wetherill, 
THOMAS R. MARIS, Pres’t. 


Thomas R. Maris, 
John Welsh, 


ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Sec’y. 


AMAZON 





INSURANCE COMPAN?, CINCINNATI. 


$300,000.00. 
605,317-14. 
208,974.46 


Cash Capital, 
Gross Assets, 


Net Surplus, 


Stockholders Individually Liable. 


GAZZAM GANO, President. D. N. COMINGORE, Vice-President. 


J. H. BEATTIE, Secretary. 





La Caisse Generale, 


OF PARIS, FRANCE, 


STATEMENT JULY 1, 1879. 


$575.412.00 
250,352.09 


$325,059.91 


ASSETS in the United States 
LIABILITIES, including Re-insurance Reserve 


SURPLUS 


JULIEN LECESNE, Resident Secretary, 
Western Union Building, New York. 


SF  nctsssndedcntoneanvteann slimes Manager for the Middle States, New York. 
RICHARD POPE General Agent for New England States, Boston, Mass. 


W. G. McCORMICK Local Agent, | -,: 
General Superintendent Western Department, f Chicago, IU. 


General Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
General Agents, Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal. 


J. B. BENNETT 
HUTCHINSON & MANN 


Untrep States Trustees 1n New Yorx: 
LOUIS DE COMEAU, Esq of Messrs. De Rhim & Co. 


CHAS. COUDERT, Jr.. Esq of Messrs. Coudert Bros. 
CHARLES RENAULD, Esq of Messrs, Renauld, Francois & Co, 





Scottish Commercial 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Glasgow, Scotland. 


FREDERIC J. HALLOWS, Manager. 





Total Assets in the United States (of which $600,000 are in Govern- 
ment Bonds) 
Reserve for Re-insurance and all other Liabilities 


$756,466.17 


NET SuRPLUS $360,074.09 





UNITED STATES BRANCH : 
Nos. 40 & 42 Pine St., New York City. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resident Manager. 


Western Department, Chicago, Ills. : 
WM. R, KERR GENERAL AGENT. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co. 


No. 510 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








PUMA Pee th in cash. ..... 6isswhsrass dues aneeee cosas ,000.00 
AS. 5.0 ccsvieweRie bee ie nears bee emae eceee 765,025.16 
DOOR ccc ee vein: Sas Leese ph eh eMMe b kee eiet ook 670,212.88 
) — 
EOTAL ASOBIS | i5e5 oa tev endeeer so vabe twas Hn $1,835,238.04 





This Company, favorably known to the community for over fifty years, continues to 
nsure against loss or damage by fire on public or private dwellings, either permanently 
or for alimited time. Also, on Furniture, Stocks, and Merchandise generally, on !iberal 
terms, 

Their capital, together with a large Surplus Fund, is invested in the most careful 
manner, which enables them to offer to the i d an undoubted security in case of loss. 

Directors.—John Devereux, Daniel Smith, Jr., Isaac Hazlehurst, Thomas Robins, 
Thomas Smith, Henry Lewis, Daniel Haddock, Jr., Frankhn A. Comly, Edwin N. Benson. 


WILLIAM G. CROWELL, Secretary. JOHN ‘DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Assistant Secretary. 





Established 1782. 


Phcenix Assurance Co.. 
LONDON. 


FIRE INSURANCE ONLY. 


GROSS ASSETS, . , ; 
NET SURPLUS, 


$5,107,125.60 
31123,167.45 


Deposited with the Insurance Department of the State of New York, for the protection of 
Policyholders in the United States, 300,000 U. S. Bonds. 


HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


No. 54 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
IRVING, FRANK & DU BOIS, Managers. 





ALLIANCE 


Insurance Company, 


OF BOSTON. 


Office, No. 43 Milk street, corner of Arch. 


GEO, H. LONG, President. 


CHAS. R. HOWARD, Secretary. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


COMMERCIAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets, - - - $510,640.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, - - - 170,523.00 
Losses paid since organization, - - - 1,920,594.64 
Book par Value of Stock, - . - - 185.26 


COMPANY ORGANIZED, A. D. 1850. 


JOHN NAGHTEN, General Agent, 
OFFICES, 137 and 159 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 





TRANSATLANTIC FIRE 


Insurance Company, 


OF HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


) STATEMENT, January 1, 1879. 


) SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, (Gold)............-.----0------200-eeeeeeeeeeees $1,125,000.00 
Coen Bie Del De. ccnsencqeidcccansateedstewensbacseubvoenshbacetabeer 225,000.00 
Reserve for all other Liabilities, including Re-insurance..............-..... 320,466.25 
Sika kann pc putcccence so ssce ccicesbockssthteddides webusseddeganegee 151,971.52 
SEE: CHB: BOI i ocndicce vespetppbeanebed beg bisnbidinchieadiclatinn $697,437-77 


Deposited with Insurance Departments, 


$340,000 in U. S. BONDS. 


United States Branch, 160 Broapway, New York. 


HENRY HONIG, Manager, 





HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


Inspection and Insurance Co, 


Issues Policies of Insurance, after a careful inspection of the Boilers, covering all loss or 
damage to 


BOILERS, BUILDINGS and MACHINERY, 
ARISING FROM STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 





The business of the Company includes all kinds of Steam Boilers—Stationary, Marine 
and Locomotive. aah etes 
Full information concerning the plan of the Company's op can be at the 


HOME OFFICE, IN HARTFORD, CONN., 
or at any Agency. 











W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 





New York Office, No. 285 Broadway. 


THEO. H. BABCOCK, Gen’! Agent. R. R. McMURRAY, Inspector, 
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UNION MUTUAL 


Life Ins. Co. 





JOHN E. DE WITT, PRESIDENT 





Assets, Dec. 3.1877, - 


Home Office, Augusta, Maine. Directors’ Office, 153 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


All policies issued after Aptil rst, 1877, which shall have been in force three full years will 
be entitled to all the benefits arising from the ‘* Maine Non-Forfeiture Law,” or, if surren- 
dered within ninety days after lapse, paid-up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 


Practical results of the Maine Non-Forfeiture Law, passed February 7th, 1877, illustrated 
by a whole | fe-policy, issued at age 30, and allowed to lapse after the payment of three or 
more full annual premiums ; premiums having been paid wholly in cash: 


Additional 
Time Under 
the Law. 


Amount due if Death occurs on Last Day 


Premiums paid be- 
of Extension. 


fore Lapse. 


| Premiums and 
Age at | Am’tof| Interest to be 

¥es, | Days. Death. Poli deducted. 
| olicy. |— - 
No. | Am'nt. 


$759.87 
1,041.38 
1,339.18 
1,655.36 
| 34990.05 
2,340.74 
2,477-5! 
| 2,843.77 
3,205. § 


Insu’rce 
over the 
Prem’ ms. 


Age 
when 
stop’d. 


Due 


-| Amt. Heirs. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


$9.240.13 | #8,559.13 
8,958.62 050,62 
8,660.82 7,525.82 

6,982.64 
6,42° .95 
5843-26 
5+479-49 
4,886.23 
4297-15 


$681 
go8 | 


1,135 
1,362 


1,589 
1,816 
2 043 
2.270 
2497 | | 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
HENRY PD. SMITH, Assistant-Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Med. Director. 
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J. P. CARPENTER, Secretary. 
A. G. MILTON, Actuary. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Agents wanted, apply to Directors’ office or to any Agency of the company, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE. 


INSURANCE Co., OF NEW YORK. 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON, President. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, ed Vice-Pres’t. | RICHARD A, McCURDY, Vice-Pres't 


Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1878, - - $85,033,318.20 


Total Liabilities, at the same date, - ~ . -  80,762,289.00 


Surplus over all Liabilities (Reserve at 4 per cent), $4,271,029.20 
Number of Policies in Force, 91,607. Amount at Risk, $294,514,212. 


The advantages offered to insurers by this Company, in Solid Security, Superior Economy, 
and its convenient system of Annual Cash Dividends, distributed on each New Year's Day, 
combine to make it THE SAFEST, THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST IN THE 
WORLD. Applications for Insurance or for Agencies may be made to the Compary 
direct, or to either of the following 


GENERAL ACENTS. 


H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa and 
Minnesota. Address Merrett & Fercuson, Detroit, Michigan. 

O. F. BRESSEE, General Agent for Virginia, West Virginia, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Kentucky, East Tennessee, interior of the Carolinas, and Northern Georgia, 15 
South Street, Baltimore, Md. 

L. C. HOPKINS, General Agent for Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ge N W_ NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut, New Haven, Conn. 

AYETTE P,. BROWN, General Agent for Vermont, and the Counties of Dutchess, 
Ulster, Orange, Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Delaware, Broome, Tioga 
and Chemung, in the State of New York, Yonkers, N. Y. 

DERICK L, BOARDMAN, Genera! Agent for Northern and Western New York Ad 
dress Curistizg & BoarpmMan, Troy, ie 

A. B. FORBES, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal. 

AMOS 1. SMITH, 3d, General Agent for Mass:ichusetts, Boston, Mass. 

W. D. LITTLE, General Agent for Maine and New Hampshire, Portland, Me. 

F. W. VANUXEM, General Agent for Pennsylvania and Delaware. Address VANUxEM 
Batrs & Lampert, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and West- 
ern Arkansas, and Dakota and W oming Territories, 300 Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo, 

C. A. HOPKINS, General Agent for Rhode Island, Providence, R. I. 

CHARLES H. RAYMOND, No. 1:41 Broadway, General Agent for New York City, 
Long Island and Staten Island. 

GEO. B. RAYMOND, General Agent for New Jersey, 749 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


Pror. W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. ISAAC F, LLOYD, Sec’y. 





Established 1847. 





CANADA LIFE 


Assurance Company. 





Capital and Funds, over $3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE, HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


A. G. RAMSAY, F. 1. A. 
F. W. GATES. 

R. HILLS. 

M.D. 


Managing Director and President 
Vice-President ............-.. 


Medical Advisers........ .....J. D. MACDONALD, M. D., and J. A. MULL 





The Company has Agents in all the principal towns throughout Canada, and a cor- 
respondent in London (England), authorized to accept premiums when that may be 


convenient to the assured. 





Every information may be obtained at the Head Office in Hamilton, Ont., or at 
any of the Agencies. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


No. 41 SECOND STREET, SACRAMENTO. 


JOHN H. CARROLL, Pres’é. GEO. A. MOORE, V.-Pres’t. 
JEROME C. CARROLL, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS : 


LELAND STANFORD, President Central Pacific Railroad, Sacramento. 
Newton Bootn, United States Senator, Sacramento. 
E,. 8. Mott, Merchant, Sacramento. 
. H. Carrot, Capitalist, Sacramento. 
. S. Apams (Adams, McNeill & Co.), Sacramento. 
. F. HouGuton, President Home Mutual Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, California. 
. S. Crocker, Importin Stationer, Sacramento. 
R. C. Crarx, County Judge, Sacrametto. 
Epwaiv Capwa.caper, Broker, Sacramento. 
Grorcr A. Moore, Insurance, 
Samugi. Lavenson (Locke, & Lavenson), Merchants, Sacramento. 
Frank Mivt.er, Cashier National Gold Bank, D. O. Mills & Co., Sacramento. 
L. A. Boorn, Capitalist, Sacramento. 
M. Kryre, Capitalist, Sacramento. 
R. T, Brown, Capitalist, Sacramento. 


Total Assets, Gold Coin Values, $1,338,093.81 


POLICIES ISSUED UPON USUAL APPROVED PLANS. 
NO RESTRICTIONS UPON RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 


Policies exempt by law from taxation and execution. 


The Mutual Investment Policy of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. contains a 
guarantee of dividends, and cash surrender value. 


Active and reliable agents wanted in all the Northern States, 
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WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company, of New York. 


‘smouaspy fo3dny ‘HONAAA “S “A 





W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 

WM. HAXTUN, Vice Pres't and Sec'y. 

MoxT yonpeyy ‘KAVAUND.W “A “M “Ad 
"hevjeans-yunisissy ‘NNOW SQUAD 


‘4 


Cash Assets, $8,803,243.69 
Invested in the best Class of Securities. 


Surplus, . . $927,035.95 


The GREAT and SPECIAL FEATURE of THE WASHINGTON is NON- 
FORFEITABLE DIVIDENDS, that hold policies in force though the premiums 
be unpaid. This feature is the right of the policyholder, made so by the charter 
of the Company: 

All the profits are divided nag the policyholders in 
annual dividends from date of policy. 


H. D. PENFIELD, General Agent, 
No. 448 La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 





INCORPORATED 1851. Purety Murvat. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


E. W. BOND, President. 


HENRY FULLER, JR., Vice-President. 
AVERY J. SMITH, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31,1878, - - - - - = $6,382,446.05 
LIABILITIES, Dec. 31, 1878, 5:929.757.14 
SURPLUS (Mass. 4 percent), - - - 452,688.91 

- (N. ¥.4% percent), - - - = 882,272.00 


1 HE MASSACHUSETTS NON-FORFEITURE LAw applies to all policies of every 
form, from the first payment, so that no policy ceases by non-payment of premium 
until the value of previous payments has been spent in carrying the risk. 


Issues TERM POLICIES Covering the Productive Period of Life. 





Attention Life Agents ! 
RESERVE ENDOWMENT 

















JOSEPH F, KNAPP, President. 
*}U9PIseJq-391A ‘NVANADAH ‘HY ‘f 





METROPOLITAN BUILDING, 


RESERVE DIVIDEND PLANS 


OF THE 


Metropolitan | ife Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Give better returns to the AGENT than any plans heretofore invented. 





First-class Agents, with established records, or successful business men who desire a voca~ 
tion free from expense, risk, or loss, are invited to communicate with the Home Office, the 
Company’s General Agents or Superintendents. Contracts made direct. Benefit of the full 
commission allowed. Bend for the documents of the Company, which explain its plans fully. 





A TREATISE 


ON THE 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


LIFE INSURANCE: 


Being an Arithmetical Explanation of the Computations Involved 
in the Science of Life Contingencies, 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


VALUABLE TABLES FOR REFERENCE, 


FOR THE USE OF 


Life Insurance Companies and Agents. 


By NATHAN WILLEY, Actwary. 


Price $2.00 per copy ; sent postpaid to any address, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


- Publishers and Printers, 


OFFICES : CHICAGO: 


NEW YORK: 
1 wo. 159 La Salle St. 


No, 16 Dey street. 
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BERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





JANUARY 1, 1879. 


ASSETS. 


United States securities, market value 

City, county and municipal bonds, market value ‘ 
NR INS CRUD Since inctanddaadeudeseccdncdadabscucsasce cose seonces 
Loans on approved collaterals 

Real Estate, company’s building 

BOs ENED CERIN CRON SONOCIONNI Cin 0k 850s occ cecnsens coessecesecescss +50 ‘ 
Premium notes on policies in force... puednawesnaece it~ 

Stock in Massachusetts national banks, ‘market value. 

Cash in Company’s Office 

Cash in Banks 

Net premiums in course of collection 

Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual Accesses Saws sé lita) <avtastueiss 
Interest accrued or investments_ jniuuan 

Rents accrued 


$612,482.50 
93,060.00 

1 645,329.20 
54,610.00 
175,000.00 
219,568.36 
1934573-93 


$3,302,200.88 
LIABILITIES. 


Re-insurance reserve (4 per cent Actuaries’ table) 
Losses reported but not yet due 

Contingent liabilities (being policy claims not adjusted 
Unpaid dividends 

Premiums paid in advance 

ey ledger credits 


$2,939,398.09 
40,117.00 
19,397-34 


$3,302,200.88 


If the reserve is estimated by the New York standard (4% per cent American Experience 
Tables), the surplus of the Company is increased about $170,000, making a total surplus of 


$450,350.68. 





WILLIAM R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAMES M. BARKER, Vice-President. JAMES W. HULL, Sec’y and Treasurer 
WILLIAM H. HALL, Assistant-Secretary. 





&#* The Principles and Practice of Fire Un- 


derwriting, Systematically arranged. 


By Jos. M. Rocers, LL. B. The Standard Instruction Book for Agents, $2. 





THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Assurance Society. 


HENRY B. HYDSE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


Active business men who can show 
their ability to secure Life Assurance, 
are invited to apply to the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, 120 Broadway, New York. 

The Society is prepared to make 
favorable Agency Contracts with such 
persons, 

The popularity of the Society and 
the peculiar advantages of its special 
methods of Assurance, indicated by its 
large and increasing business, render 
such contracts particularly advantage- 
ous at this time. 


E. W. SCOTT, Sup’t of Agencies. 





t& The Spectator Standard Surveys. 
A new’and improved form of BLanks For Surveys AND D1aGrams of all risk, 


(other than stores and dwelling houses). Ordinary, $25 per 1,000; special, $30. 





NINETEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1879. 


AMERICAN INSURANCE CoO. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


Organized A. D. 1859. 





Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan, Insurance confined to Dwelling Houses 


written on property situated in Chicago or any large city. Number of of Policies written from 1859 to 1858, 284,876. 


Cash Capital, - - - 
Total Cash Assets, - - 
Re-insurance Reserve and other liability, 


Cash Surplus as regards Policytolders, 
Deduct Capital, . 


Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders, 


Private Barns, their Contents, Farm Property, Churches and School Houses. 


No Policies 
In force, 138,310. 


$200,000.00 
$879,390.00 
410, 378,00 00 
$469,012 2.00 
200,000.00 


" $269,01 2.00 


Installment Notes on hand ‘Jan. Ist, 1879, $1,452, 272. 66. Losses paid from 1874 to 1879, $1, 396, 599. 53. 
DIRECTORS. 


= CULVER Hon, WM. H. BRADLEY, 
“Gta TON, Jr., M. ‘A. HOYNE, 
we . OVINGTON; R. B. CURRIER, 


Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, 
Hon. J. M. BAILEY, 


CHAS. L. CURRIER, 
NICHOLAS KRANSZ, : 


LOYAL L. MU.N 


OFFICERS. 


H. Z. CULVER, President. HON. 


H. N. HIBBARD, Vice-President. 
R. B. CURRIER, General Agent. 


CHAS. L. CURRIER, Secretary. M. A. HOYNE, Treasurer. 
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WATERTOWN 


Fire Insurance Company, 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK. 





Statement, January 1, 1879. 


Cash Capital, - - . - $200,000.00 
Re-insurance Fund, - . . - 443,688.00 
Amount reserved for unpaid losses 
38,650.00 
and all other claims, - - - 
Net Surplus, - - - . - 82,477.50 





Total Cash Assets, - - $764,818.00 


U. S. GILBERT, Vice-President. WILLARD IVES, President. 
J. M. ADAMS, Secretary. C. H. WAITE, General Agent. 





An Instruction Book for Fire Insurance Agents. 


Tue PrinciPpLes AND PRACTICE OF 


FIRE UNDERWRITING 


ystematically 
By JOS. M. ROGERS, LL.B. 


EXTRACT FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


“«* * * The merit of the work, if I may claim for it any, consists, frst, in its arrange- 
ment; and, second, in its conciseness and clearness, 

“Though there are several most ably written works upon the same subject, written 
probably with more elaborateness than the following, they, generally (as it appears to me) 
are either impracticable from their prolixness, and the necessity of making a calculation 
too intricate for the novice underwriter, or are so devoid of any system in their arrange 
ment that no one could, from their perusal, regard underwriting as a science of beautiful 
symmetry, but would be compelled to look upon it as a chaotic mass of rules, without 
form, and hence almost impossible to be learned theoretically. 

“In the following work I have endeavored to say everything necessary to be said 
and nothing more, and to say it in as concise and clear a manner as possible, thus 
securing its being read and understood by that class of agents for which it is intended, 
namely, those of limited experience. By thoroughly understanding and adhering to the 
rules herein enunciated, agents will not only render their labors more satisfactory te 
their principals but more easy, agreeable and satisfactory to themselves, ” 

&@ Sent post paid to any address on receipt of two dollars, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Publishers, Printers & Statzoners. 


OFFICES OF THE SPECTATOR: 


NEW YORK: Cuicaco: 
No, 16 Dey Street, No, rs9 La Salle Street. 





Established 1840. Charter Perpetual. 


LYCOMING 


FIRE 


Insurance Company 


OF MUNCY, PA. 





W. P. I. PAINTER, ° ; ‘ ° ° ° PRESIDENT. 
HENRY ECROYD, . : ‘ . : « VICE-PRESIDENT. 
JAMES M. BOWMAN ; : ‘ ‘ SECRETARY, 
W.H H. WALTON, ‘ . r . ° : TREASURER. 





Tora Losses PAID SINCE 
OroanizaTION, $7,420, IIl 





A. E. MOORE, 


Manager Eastern Department, 


No. 161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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ARTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSETS, January |, 1879, : $25, 120,804.24 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. J. C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. . H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. G. W. RUSSELL, M. D., Consulting Physician. 














GENERAL AGENTS: 


A. G. DEWEY Portland, Me. lf 2 ae N. Y.| DAvip CLARKE Mobile, Ala. | F. T. & T. C. DAy...Milwaukee, Wis, 
W. A. Concord, N. H. Wee CHAFFEE N. ¥.| J. T. MCMILLAN Gainesville, Fla.'| STONE & MARTIN Topeka, Kan, 
E Rutland, Vt. NO. - BAKER N. Y..| Wa. E. FITZGERALD..N. Orleans, La, Detroit, Mich 
- Y.| F. E. Louisville, Ky. P. MORSE .....-- Portland, Oregon 

» A 





E. E. SARGENT i , Vt. | MOSHER & THORPE.. Auburn, 
DWIGHT CHESTER..... Boston, Mass. | WM. ERDTMAN.. .265 Broadway, W. D. TALBOT Nashville, T enn. JONATHAN KELLOGG. Little Rock, Ark, 

Providence, R. I. . R. LANE Malone, N. Y.| E. DEAN Dow Knoxville, Tenn. ORrRk & CHRISTMAS. Montreal, Canada 

.. Hartford, Conn. | C. C. HERRICK Newark, N. J.| FRANK RENO Cincinnati, Ohio J. R. ALEXANDER... Montreal, Canada 
| ©. Philadelphia, Pa.| Geo. F. SADD me at Ohio W. H. Toronto, Canada 
Bridgeport, Conn. | D. P. CHAPMAN Pittsburgh, Pa.| HORACE STILSON H. BUCHANAN, Jr.. . Newport, K 
Middletown, Conn. | T. R. ALEXAND ER....Baltimore, Md. | LEO EHRLICH R. HARPER...........5t. John, N. 3 
Hartford, Conn. | A. Wheeling, W. Va. C. W. DANNALS...San Froncito. Cal. 
New York City. | W. Raleigh, N. C.| R. W. KEMPSHALL i .| A. M, ATKINSON Wabash, Ind. 
Syracuse, N. Y.| W. Columbia, S. C.| J. W. & J. E. WHARF W. C. GRIFFITH.... Indianapolis, Ind. 

Buffalo, N. Y. | C. Augusta, Ga.| J. L. MILEs Cedar Rapids, lowa 








THE ~ peabanaeg LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of the United States of America. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF CONGRESS. 
Branch Office: 157 to 163 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, 


WHERE THE BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY 1S TRANSACTED. 





Casu CAPITAL, - - $1 ,000,000.00 
Total Assets, January 1, 1878, - - 4,004,844.71 
Total Liabilities, January 1, 1878, - 2,676,746.09 
Surplus, being Security additional to the Re-insurance Fund, 1,328,098.62 





EMERSON W. PEET, President and Actuary. J. ALDER ELLIS, Vice-President. JOHN M. BUTLER, Secretary. 
SAMUEL M. NICKERSON, Chairman Finance and Ex. Committee. 
FOSEPH W. BRAZIER, Manager, 155 Broadway, New York. 


Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
ASSETS, Fan. 1, 1879; $17,974,879-:20 
Surplus.(over 4 per cent Reserve), $2,901 3,132.31 











tae For each of the past five years (1874, 1875, 1876, 1877 and 1878) its interest receipts have 


exceeded its entire death losses and working expenses. This showing is unparalleled in the history 
of Life insurance. 4} 
H. L. PALMER, President. MATTHEW KEENAN, Vice-President. EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. WILLARD MERRILL, Secretary. 


J. S. GAFFNEY, SUPT. OF AGENCIES, EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 160 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 





